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PREFACE. 


T following pages contain the 
reſult of that intelligence which I 


collected, and thoſe obſervations which 
occurred, during my travels through the 
Northern kingdoms of Europe; and it 
is neceſſary to apprize the reader upon 
0 0 foundation the preg! facts are 
ſupported. 

In regard to Poland, I was hawk 
with information from perſons of the high- 
eſt rank and authority ; and fortunately 
obtained poſſeſſion of ſome. original letters 
written from Warſaw, before and during 
the Partition, which have enabled me to 
throw a conſiderable light over that inte- 
reſting period. I preſume, therefore, that 
the account of Poland comprehends many 
particulars, which have not been hitherto | 
preſented to the public, 


— 


With 
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With reſpect to Ruſſia, as the Empreſs 


| herſelf deigned to anſwer ſome queries 
relative to the ſtate of the public priſons * 


| this gracious condeſcenſion in ſo great a : 


ſovereign could not but facilitate my fur- 
ther inquiries. , 


To this I muſt add, that the late ole: | 
| brated hiſtorian, Mr. Muller, favoured 
me with various communications on ſome _ 
of the moſt important and intricate parts 


of the Ruſſian annals ; and pointed out to 

me the moſt approved writers on this em- 
The nature of the Swediſh government 
rendered the ſources of information eafy of 


acceſs; and, fince my return to England, 


ſeveral Swediſh gentlemen, well verſed in 
the conftitution of their country, have fup- 
plied much additionaF intelligence. 


As the materials which I acquired in 
Denmark were leſs extenfive' than thoſe : 


* See Vol. II. p. 124. 


| + Mr. Muller died i in the latter end of 2 The 
Empreſs, who, in conſideration of his great merit, had 


honoured him with the order of St. Vlodimir, has, in 


reſpect to his memory, ennobled his family. 


collected 
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collected in the other parts, the account 
of that kingdom is confined to thoſe ci 
cumſtances which I was able to aſcertain; 
it having been my invariable reſotution 
never to adopt uncertam- accounts, but to 
adhere ſolely to thoſe facts which appeared 
to me to be derived from the moſt 5 
tionable authorities. 

In the hiſtorical relations, I e had 


recourſe to many Engliſh and foreign au- 


thors, and particularly to ſeveral German 
writers of unimpeached veracity, who were 
reſident for a conſiderable time in ſome 
of the Northern kingdoms, and from whom 
I have drawn many anecdotes not known 
to the Engliſh reader. 
Thoughout this work, I have ſcrupu- 
louſly cited the authors whom I have. con- 
ſulted ; and have ſubjoined in the Appendix 
to the ſecond yolume a liſt of the prin- 


cipal books employed on this occaſion, 


with an explanation of the referrences by 

which they are diſtinguiſhed. _ 
I cannot cloſe this preface without 
expreſſing my obligations to Mr. Wraxall, 
8 Mr. 
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Mr. ann, and Dr. Pul teney, for their 
reſpective aſſiſtance, acknowledged in the 
courſe of the work. Colonel Floyd alſo 
claims my ſincereſt thanks for communi- 
cating his accurate Journal of our Tour; 
to whoſe obſervations and deſcriptions, be- 
| fide the extracts in the following pages, I 


gratefully confeſs myſelf indebted for many P " 
intereſting particulars, | 
| GH 
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HISTORY axy GOVERNMENT or POLAND, 
r b.: 
CHaAaPF 


7 K Reſearches into the origin and progre 7 the 
—_ Poliſh government.—An inquiry into the 
= cauſes of the gradual diminution of royal _ 
* prerogative, and eſtabliſbment of a monarchy 
wholly elective.— Licentious power and con- 
dutt of the nobles.—Bad Mel of 6 ariſtocra- 
i tical authority. 


TT is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
L. inveſtigate in any country the origin and 
Wrogreſs of its conſtitution ; as. well becauſe 
he beginning of all hiſtories is involved in 
ö ; bſcurity and fable; as becauſe that body of 
f aws and uſages, which forms the eſſence of 
A 1. B every 
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- every government, is not created at once, in. 
any particular period, or by a ſingle event, | 8 A: 
but generally reſults from a ſeries of circum- 7 
ſtances, many of them ſcarce ſeparately di- ¶ e 
cernible. In Poland, however, the politica! 
obſerver has this ſingular advantage, that a f 5 3 
ſucceſſion of accurate hiſtorians # (fome of 
whom flouriſhed ſoon: after the æra when the 
moſt important branches of the Poliſh conſti- 
tution were aſcertained) have developed with 
uncommon preciſion and care the various oc- . 
currences and inſtitutions, from which the int 
extraordinary form of government, at preſent 
ſubſiſting in that kingdom, was gradually de- 4 6 * 
rived. By means of their authentic narra- ria 
tives we are enabled to trace, in what manner, 1 ee 
and from what concurrence of circumſtances, 
a a monarchy nearly abſolute, ſunk in the courſe et 
of a few centuries, without any depoſition of WW file 
the prince or violent convulſion, into a ſtate Bak 
of almoſt total ariſtocracy. . rec 
A brief inquiry into the principal incidents bac 
which produced this remarkable conſtitution, MF Let 
accompanied by ſuch political reflexions as the 


— 


* Dlugoſſius, the father of Poliſh hiſtory, was born in 
141 5, only 45 years after the demiſe of Caſimir the Great, 
from whoſe reign Poland dates her written laws. He be-. 
gins his hiſtory from the earlieſt period of the Poliſh annals, | 
and carries it down to the year 1480. 
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progreſs 


lous ſtory of Leſko is as follows: 
*8 Leſko I. duke of Poland, a race was appointed on horſe- 
| back, and the victor was to. be nominated ſovereign. 
XZ Lefzec, one of the candidates, in order to ſecure the 
| victory, ſtrewed part of the courſe with nails, leaving a 
clear paſſage for his own horſe. 
covered by another of the candidates, and made known to 
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progreſs of the detail ſuggeſts, will not, I 
flatter myſelf, prove unintereſting ; and will 
properly introduce a view of Poland in its pre- 
ſent ſtate. 

The ſovereigns of Poland are uſually ranged 


into four claſſes. 


I. Of the houſe of Leſko. * 
II. Of Piaſt. 
III. Of Jaghellon. 
IV. Of different families. 
Theſe claſſes divide the hiſtory of Poland 
into four correſponding periods. 
I. As the firſt * period is generally allowed 
to be entirely fabulous, the beſt Poliſh hiſto- 


rians uſually commence > their narratives at the 
ſecond zra. 


* Quz de Lecho ejuſque ſucceſſoribus ad Piaſtum uſyue 


et ultra memorantur, ſunt obſcura, fabuloſa, et falſa, quare 


filentio tranſmittimur, ne variis narrationibus immoremur 
are the words of Lengnich, Hiſt. Polon. p. 2. The fabu- 
Upon the death of 


This ſtratagem was diſ- 


the people; the latter roſe, maſſacred Leſzec, and pro- 


claimed the other duke, who aſſumed the name of Leſko II. 
| The æra in which this Leſko reigned is ſo uncertain, that 


| ſome hiſtorians refer it to the 6th, others to the 7th, and 
| even to the 8th century. 
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II. The 
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II. The earlieſt part even of this fecond 
epoch has an air of romance; and the account 
of Piaſt, who gave his name to a line of 
kings, and from whom all the natives of Poland 
who have aſcended the throne are to this day 


called Piaſt, is little elſe than a ſeries of fic- 


tions. By ſome, he is faid to have been a 
wheelwright, by others, a common peaſant, 
and by all, to have gained the crown through 
the viſible interpoſition of two angels. Nor 
indeed can we expect any faithful accounts of 
a people buried in barbariſm, wholly without 
letters, and immerſed in Pagan fuperſtition. 
We cannot therefore date the authenticity of 
the Poliſh annals earlier than the acceſſion 
of Miciſlaus II. the fourth ſovereign of the 
line of Piaſt, A. D. 964. From his reign 
Poland began to be connected with Germany ; 
the hiſtorians of which country, as well as 
thoſe of Sweden and Denmark, throw a conſi- 
derable light upon Poliſh affairs prior to the 
exiſtence of native hiſtorians. 

Some writers have obſerved, that during 2 
whole of the ſecond period the monarchy was 
always elective, and the ſovereign limited in 
his power; others, on the contrary, have af- 
firmed, that the crown was hereditary, and its 
authority abſolute. But this controverſy may 
be eaſily reconciled ; the crown ſeemed here- 


ditary 
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ditary from its continuance in the ſame fa- | 
mily, and had at the ſame time an elective ap- 
pearance, becauſe, upon the death of the king, 
his ſucceſſor was formally * nominated and 
recognized in an aſſembly of the nobility and 
clergy of the realm. With reſpect to the 
extent of the king's authority, his power, as 
in the generality of feudal governments when 
exerciſed by an able and enterpriſing prince, 
triumphed over all controul ; but, in the 
hands of an incapable ſovereign, was eaſily 
depreſſed by the privileges of a licentious and 
warlike nobility. 

Towards the cloſe of this ſecond period, 
1347, Caſimir the Great retrenched the turbu- 
lent and oppreſſive authority of the principal 
barons; and granted certain immunities to the 
nobles and gentry. This greatymonarch was 
aware, that no other expedient could intro- 
duce order into this kingdom, than a limita- 
tion of the vaſt influence poſſeſſed by the 
+ Palatines or principal nobility : if he had 


* Memorati ergo principes, non per ejuſmodi electionem, 


ZX qualis hodie celebratur, ad regnum pervenerunt, ſed electio 


quam paſſim nominant ſcriptores, revera erat declaratio 
procerum & nobilium, quæ præcedebat, antequam regimen 
novi principes ingrederentur. Lengnich, Jus Publicum 
Regni Poloniæ, v. I. p. 58. 

+ Palatinorum et judicum infinita poteſtas coe rcita eſt, 
&. Sarnicius, p. 1141. 
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been ſucceeded by a line of hereditary mo- 


narchs, it is probable that the barons would 


never have recovered their former aſcendancy; 
and that the feudal ſyſtem would have been 
gradually annihilated in ae as in other 
parts of Europe. 


But his nephew Louis, wa of Hungary, 


who ſucceeded him, being a foreigner, was 
_ obliged, in order to inſure the poſſeſſion of 
the throne, to ſubſcribe certain conditions, 
which infringed the power of the ſovereign, 
and gave freſh vigour to that of the barons 
and inferior nobles. The principal conceſ- 
ſions made by Louis were, not to impoſe any 
additional taxes by his mere regal authority 
without the conſent of the nation ; and that 
in caſe of his demiſe without male heirs, 
the privilege of appointing a ſovereign ſhould 


revert to the nobles at large*. In conſequence 


of this agreement, Louis was allowed to 
aſcend the throne without oppoſition ; and 


having no ſons, he, with a view of inſuring 


the ſucceſſion to his ſon-in-law the Emperor 
Sigiſmond married to his eldeſt daughter 
Maria, promiſed, in addition to all the. for- 
mer grants, to diminiſh the taxes, to repair 
the fortreſſes at his own expence, and to 


bf Dlugoſſius, Lib. IX. P- 1102, &. 


confer 


P. 
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confer no dignities or offices pen foreign 


ers *. 


III. The third petiad begins upon the death 
of Louis, 1382, when the Poles very poli- 
tically ſet aſide Sigiſmond, who would have 
been formidable to their newly- acquired 
immunities; and elected for their king La- 
diſlaus Jaghellois duke of Lithuania, in con- 


1 ſequence of his fully confirming all the 
ſtipulations of Louis, and eſpouſing Hed- 


wige, youngeſt daughter of the deceaſed 
monarch. 

As, by the renunciation of Louis, the 
kings of Poland were diveſted of the right 
to impoſe taxes without conſent of the nation; 
Ladiſlaus aſſembled the nobles in their re- 
ſpective provinces in order to obtain an 
additional tribute. Theſe provincial afſem-" 
blies gave birth to the dietines ; which, bow- 
ever, no longer retain the power of raiſing 
money in their ſeveral diſtricts, but only elect 
the nuntios or repreſentatives for the general 
diet. 

Ladiſſaus III. fon of Ladiſlaus Jaghellon, 
purchaſed his nomination to the ſucceſſion, 
during the life of his father, by a confirmation 

* See Lengnich, Pac, Con, Aug, III. Pref. p. 5. 


+ Prelatorum, Baronum et Militarium. Lengnich, Jus 
Pub, vol, II. p. 35. 
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of all the r above enumerated, which 


he ſolemnly ratified at his acceſſioo. 
Under Caſimir III. * brother and ſucceſſor 


to Ladiſlaus III. ſeyeral further innovations 


were introduced into the original conſtitution, 


all unfavourable to regal prerogative. One of 
the principal changes which took place i in this 
reign, and which laid the foundation of ſtill 


more important revolutions in the Poliſh go- 


vernment, was the convention of a national 
diet inveſted with the ſole power of granting 
ſupplies. Each Palatinate or province was 


permitted to ſend to this general diet, beſide 


the Palatines and other principal barons, a 
certain number of nuntios or repreſentatives, 
choſen by the nobles and burghers . This 


reign is therefore conſidered by the popular 


party as the æra, at which the freedom of 
the conſtitution was permanently eſtabliſhed. 


Caſimir was engaged in ſeveral unſucceſsful 


wars, which exhauſted the royal treaſures ; 
and as he could not impoſe any taxes without 


the conſent of the nation, he was under the 


neceſſity of applying repeatedly to the diet 
for ſubſidies : altnoſt every ſupply was ac- 
companied with a liſt of grievances, and pro- 

* Sometimes called Caſimir IV. | 


I + See Chap. VIIL. for proof that the burghers were per- 
mitted to ſend repreſentatives. 


| duced 


3 
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1 lauced a diminution of prerogative. In Poland, 


2 Was in all feudal governments, the barons, at 
I the head of their vaſſals, are bound to fight in 
defence of the kingdom : before the reign 
of Cafimir III. the king could require ſuch 


„ 


military, or, as they were called, feudal ſer- 


oF) vices ; but this monarch, in compenſation for 
ſome pecuniary aid, gave up that privilege, 
and renounced & the power of ſummoning the 
gnobles to his ſtandard ; he likewiſe agreed 
not to enact any laws without the concur- 
rence of the national diet. 

= John Albert, ſecond ſon of Caſimir, being 
a : 4 elected in preference to his elder brother 


Iv Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 


5 % aſſented without heſitation, as the price of 
this partiality, to all the immunities extorted 
from his predeceſſors; - and ſwore to their 
2 obſervance in a general + diet held at Petri- 
kau, 1469. 

Alexander, brother and ſucceſſor of John 
Albert, declared, in 1505, the following li- 
J mitations of ſovereign authority to be funda- 


"+. * Quod nullas conſtitutiones faceret, neque terrigenas 
ad bellum moveri mandaret, abſque conventione communi 
in ſin ulis terris inftituendi, Conſt. Pol. v. I. p. 185. 
1 I Preclarorum Baronum ac nuntiorum de ſingulis terris 
hic congreſſorum univerſorum conſilio ac voluntate, &c. 
Conſt. Pol. v. I. p. 204. | 
5 - 435 mental 


B. 1. 


mental laws of the kingdom. 1. The king 
cannot impoſe taxes. 2. He cannot require 
the feudal ſervices ; 3. nor alienate the royal 
domains; 4. nor enact laws; 5. nor coin 
money; 6. nor alter the proceſs in the courts 
of juſtice. 

Sigiſmond I. ſucceeded a one * of 
the Poliſſr hiſtorians, ſpeaking of his reign, 
exclaims with much indignation, © The king 
« is almoſt wholly deſtitute of power; he 
cannot procure any ſubſidy on the moſt 
„ prefling emergency, for carrying on war, 
* or for the portion of his daughters, with- 
* out increafing the privileges of the nobi- 
* lity,” Notwithſtanding, however, this ex- 
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clamation, we cannot forbear to remark, that 


the power of levying taxes at diſcretion is the 
moſt dangerous prerogative that can be lodged 
in the hands of a ſovereign, and the moſt for- 
midable engine of deſpotic authority: the 
acquiſition of it by the monarchs of France 
finally ſubverted the liberties of that king- 
dom; and it was made the firſt object of 
reſiſtance by the aſſertors of freedom in our 
own country. If indeed we were inclined to 


point out any particular period, at which the 


Polith conſtitution attained its moſt perfect 
| Rate, we ſhould perhaps fix on the reign of 
| * Orichovius, 


Sigiſmond 
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ESigiſmond I, when the perſon and property 
Jof the ſubject were ſecured by ample provi- 
ſions; and the crown {till retained conſider- 
| able influence. But the time was arrived, 
; when an inordinate paſſion for liberty led the 
E nobles to render the throne wholly elective ; 
1 f and at each election to continue their en- 
f croachments upon the regal authority, until 
: 1 the king was reduced to a mere pageant. 
Z The firſt public attempt towards eſtabliſh- 
| i ing this favourite object of the Poles, a free 
election of the king, was brought forward 
in the reign of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, ſon 
4 and ſucceſſor of Sigiſmond I. who was con- 
ſtrained in 1550 to agree, that no future 
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ZE monarch ſhould ſucceed to the throne, unleſs 


$ Z he was freely elected by the nation. | 
The death of Sigiſmond Auguſtus without 


iſſue gave efficacy to this conceſſion, which 
might otherwiſe have been counteracted by the 
popularity and influence attendant on a claim- 
ant by hereditary ſucceſſion. 
be improper to remark, that, during the Jag- 
h hellon line, the ſovereigns upon their acceſ- 
ion, or election, although formally raiſed to 


For it may not 


7 + the throne by the conſent of the nation, ſtill 


1 | reſted their pretenſions upon hereditary right, 
43 | as well as upon this conſent ; always ſtyling 


themſelves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. 
# Sigiſmond 
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to his election. The ground-work of this 
charter, termed in the Poliſh law Pacia Con- 


be elective, and that his ſucceſſor ſhould never 
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Sigiſmond Auguſtus, in whom the male line 3 3 
of the Jaghellon family became extinct, was 

e laſt who bore that title *. 4 ff 

IV. The fourth period commences from | E: 
the demiſe of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, in 1572, 
when all title to the crown from hereditary 
right was formally abrogated, and the moſt Wn 
abſolute freedom of election eſtabliſhed upon Fw 5 
the moſt permanent baſis. At this æra, a of 
charter of immunities was drawn up at a ge- 
neral diet, a ratification of which it was deter- 
mined to exact from the new fovereign, prior 


venta, was the whole body of privileges ob- 
tained from Louis and his ſucceſſors, with the 
following additions : 1. That the king ſhould 


be appointed during his life; 2. That the 
diets, the holding of which depended ſolely 
upon the will of the kings, ſhould be afſem- 
bled every two years; 3. That every + noble 
or gentleman in the whole realm ſhould have 
a vote in the diet of election; 4. That, in 
caſe the king ſhould infringe the laws and he 
privileges of the nation, his ſubjects ſhould 4 1 cor 


2 Lengrich, Jus Pub. v. I. p. 0 1 | but 
See the definition of a Noble, Chap, VIII. er 
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72, J | Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou and bro- 
tary | Wther of Charles IX. king of France, was 
noſt Y The firſt ſovereign who aſcended the throne 
pon after the conftivation had been thus new- 
„ 4 1 1 odelled. He ſecured his election, as well 
1 by private bribes to the nobles, as by a ſti- 
; pulation to pay an annual penſion to the Re- 
: 7 public from the revenues of France. His 
example has been neceſſarily followed by each 
"_ 1 ſovereign, who, beſide an uncon- 
1 ditional ratification of the Pacta Conventa, 
7 9 has been always conſtrained to purchaſe the 
crown by a public largeſs and by private cor- 
tz pda; ; circumſtances which endear to the 
pPoles an elective "monarchy. 

b. | Under Stephen Bathori, the regal power 
vas till further abridged by the appointment 
1 of ſixteen reſident ſenators, choſen at each 
I 3 _ ict, to attend the king, and to give their 
in opinion in all matters of importance, fo that 
nd Ihe could not iſſue any decree without their 
I& ! F j conſent . . Another fatal blow was alſo given 


41 * This appointment was made, in 1 573 under Henry, 
| but did not abſolutely take place till the reign of Stephen. 
Lease, * Pub. v. I. p. 344. an 
bo 3 3 = - | | to 
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to his prerogative in 1578, by taking from ũ 
him the ſupreme juriſdiction, or the power 
of judging in the laſt reſort the cauſes of the RP 
nobles, excepting ſuch as ariſe within a ſmall mu 
diſtance * of the ſovereign's place of refi- 
dence : it was enacted, that without the con- 
currence of the king each palatinate or pro- 
vince ſhould elect in their dietines their own FX 
Judges, who ſhould form ſupreme courts of 
Juſtice, called Tribunalia Regni ; and that 
in theſe courts the cauſes of the nobles ſhould tary 
be decided finally and without appeal; a from 
mode of judicature which prevails to this pf ti 
The turbulent reign of John Caſimir was 
marked by the introduction of the Liberum 
Veto 4, or the power which each nuntio 
claims and exerciſes of interpoſing a negative, 
and in conſequence of that interpoſition of 
breaking up the diet; a privilege which 
the ſovereign himſelf does not poſſeſs, and 3 


The courts exerciſing juſtice in the king's name 
within the diftrit are called Aſſeſſoria Regni. Until the 
death of John Sobieſki, the kings judged frequently in 
perſon, but this ceaſed to be the cuſtom from the time of 
Auguſtus II. and the Great Chancellor now exerciſes, 
in his Majeſty's name, that branch of royal prerogative. x 

+ Lengnich, Jus Pub. v. II. p. 536. . 9 

+ For an account of the Liberum Veto, ſee Chap. Vl. 
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2 . hich has contributed, more than any other 
Innovation, to deſtroy the true balance of the 
2 | Polith conſtitution. 

But the king was ſtill the . of ho- 
hour: he conferred the principal dignities 


1 = and great offices of the republic; and be- 


Kowed the Staroſties, or Royal fiefs, which 


are held during the. life-time of the poſſeſſor. 
Hence he ſtill maintained great influence in 
he councils of the nation: but this laſt ſoli- 
0 ary. branch of royal prerogative was wreſted 
from his preſent Majeſty at the eſtabliſhment 
4 # of the Permanent Council x. | 
© Thus it appears, that, from the time o 
Louis to the preſent period, the nobles have 
continued without interruption to diminiſh- 
the regal authority, and to augment their 
1 own privileges. Many of the conceſſions 
which they obtained from the ſovereigns of 
Ine Jaghellon line, were juſt and reaſon- 
able, and aimed only at an equitable degree 
1 f freedom. When, however, an abſolute 
Wight to diſpoſe of ſo tempting an object as 
3 e crown gave them repeated opportunities 
of preſcribing unconditional terms to every 
candidate for the throne, they were no longer 
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WV '* Ad-lineation of the Permanent Council, in the words 
5 BY of the edict which eſtabliſhed it, is given in Chapter V. 


content 
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content with. that equal diſtribution of power, 5 
which is the excellence ofa limited monar- 
chy; but aſpired to, and nearly attained, 2a 
direct aripqtey vader a regal title and 
| form. \ 1 * 1 4 
From hls 3 review of the revolutions f ; 
5th conſtitution of Poland, we may eaſily in- 
fer, that, notwithſtanding their ſo much boaſted MR 
I les. are by no means equally fre. 
Indeed thelffffhſtorians, however they may dif- 
| * points, unanimouſly agree in 1 1 
reprobating their affectation of liberty, the i: 
| ſhadow rather than the reality of freedom; 
which is in fact merely a turbulent ſyſtem 
of Ariſtocratic licentiouſneſs, where a few 
members of the community are above the 
_ - eontroul of law, while the majority are ex- 
cluded from its protection. We-ſhould ſup- 
poſe, that, if in any inſtance they were free, 
it would be in the election of a king, one 
of their moſt vaunted privileges; and yet 
Sarniſki addreſſes the Poles with great truth 
in the following words: © Turn over your 
* annals, and you will ſcarcely find a ſingle 
% example of a free election *.” Another 
Poliſh hiſtorian of great note, the e 1 


* Revolvite ſe veſtros, vix ullum exemplum liberz 
clectionis invenietis. | 


SE 8 4 1 121 
. | Staniſlaus 8 
3 
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ver, 3 | g Staniſlaus Lubienſki biſhop of Plotſko, juſtly 


EF ontends that the Poles, free as they pre- 
end to be, are abſolutely in a ſtate of flavery, 
o which they have been prin by an incon- 
| Widerate paſſion for liberty *. In a word, it 
s evident beyond the poſſibility of doubt, 
from the hiſtory of this country, that the 
Poles were more free at home, and more in- 
# 4 Fanden and flouriſhing abroad, when the 
. | D Jovereign had more authority, when the nobles 
ſſiſted at the diets without the privilege of 
iſſolving them; and when they ſubmitted 
hemſelves and their peaſants to the juriſdic- 
ion of the king. The proof of this aſſer- 
9 tion is founded on the following facts. 
" 1. The preſent wretched ſtate of the towns 
ad Erompared with their former flouriſhing con- 
ition, during the reigns of the Jaghellon 
[ 1 ih when the burghers even poſſeſſed a 
1 Fight of ſending nuntios to the diets , atteſts 
he melancholy effects of ariſtocratical de- 


= * be paululum ſtatum reipublice: : inconſultus 
bertatis amor dum iidem leges ferunt, qui pœnis obnoxii 

Wunt, et impunitatis deſiderio, juris, quo tot ſæculis patria 
Retit, convellunt fundamenta, nos eo redegit ut liberi peſſimo 
Exique ſerviamus. Nulla legum reverentia, nulla poteſtatis 
erecundia: tantum quiſque audet, quantum habet virium. 
Pudum jam agricolas miſeros aſpero nn jugo 
imus, &c. p. 194. 

| + See Chap, VIII. 
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ſpatiſm. 2. The miſerable condition and 


poverty of the peaſants, the increaſe of whoſe un 
oppreſſion has kept equal pace with the in- 


creaſe of the power of the nobles ; for when 
the king loſt his weight in the conſtitution, 


this moſt numerous and uſeful order of ſociety 
loſt a patron and protector. 3. A total con- FD 


- fuſion introduced into the adminiſtration o 


public affairs; and a ſtate of anarchy, which 
prevents deliberation, and delays the adop- i 
tion of neceſſary meaſures even in times of 


the moſt preſſing emergency. 4. The de- 1 


clenfion of the importance, and contraction 
of the territories of the republic. During the 
reigns of the kings of the Jaghellon family, 
before the nobles had acquired a decided pre- * 
ponderancy in the ſtate, the kingdom of Poj- 
land was far more powerful and extenſive 
than it is at preſent: ſince the changes in 

the conſtitution, and the introduction of an- 1 

archy, falſely called liberty, the Poles have 
not only made no conqueſt which they have 

not been forced to relinquiſh ; but have ſeen 
even their original territories gradually moul- 7 
dering away, and at laſt conſiderably reduced 
by the late partition. A kingdom with more 
than twelve millions of inhabitants, if wel! 


regulated, would never have fallen fo eaſy a IF 


prey to the ambition of its neighbours : : its We 


internal 
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internal ſtrength, aſſiſted by its natural alli- 
1ces, would have been ſufficient to have pro- 
— if not prevented, its diſmemberment. 
Nor are the fatal effects of the evils inherent 
Sn the conſtitution yet fully exhauſted: the 
ame incapacity of reſiſting the encroachments 
pf neighbouring powers, which made the 
7 Peles ſo tamely accede to the late diviſion, will 
pender them equally ſubmiſſive, whenever any 
future claims ſhall be urged by a combina- 
tion of the neighbouring ſtates; and com- 
pel them to acquieſce under any pretenſions, 
however chimerical, or however unjuſt. 
Anarchy, in ſhort, and confuſion are not 
| Fnly tolcrated, but are even ſuppoſed by the 
| g 8 — „who reap the benefit of thoſe evils, 
Jo be abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of 
June conſtitution ; ſo that there is a proverb, 
3 which implies that Poland ſubſiſts by anarchy. 
4 n oppofition to this abſurd idea, an hiſtorian, 
rhom I have before cited, adviſes his coun- 
rymen no longer to ſuffer the republic to be 
Poverned by chance, or to ſubmit to the caſt 
f the die the adminiſtration of affairs, on 
f 3 which their "7 exiſtence as a nation de- 
an _ 2 
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| 4. Non condemnetis (ſays Sarniſki, in the ſtriking paſ- 
1 eto rhich I allude, and of which ig was impoſſible to 
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King Staniſſaus Letzinſki and the Abbe 


EKonarſki are the moſt celebrated of the mo- 


dern Poliſh authors, who have expoſed in the 
ſtrongeſt colours the diſorders of the govern- 


ment, and the exorbitancy of the privileges 


poſſeſſed by the nobles: but what avail the 
repreſentations of hiſtorians againſt factions, 


againſt a tumultuous nobility, or againſt the 


cabals of neighbouring powers? It is hardly 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that Poland, without an 


army, without money, without fortreſſes, 


without reſources, and without good govern- 
ment the ſource of all the other calamities, 
will ever emerge from her preſent ſituation. 


Her misfortunes will not only continue, but 


will gradually increaſe, notwithſtanding the 


remonſtrances of a few real patriots ; until ” 
by ſlow progreſs, or ſome violent revolution, 


Poland either ſubſides into an hereditary mo- 
narchy, or a well- ordered republic; or, which 
is more probable, is totally ans up by 
the neighbouring powers. 


preſerve the ſpirit in a cranſlation) quzſo prudentiſſimorum 
virorum conſilia; nec finatis amplius caſu rempublicam ; 
regi, nec permittatis dubiæ aleæ res, in quibus vita et mors, 
ſalus et interitus, ad limen ſedent. 


. 


ors, 
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| 
CHAP. II. 


Election of Staniſlaus Auguſtus excellent 
regulations oppoſed by the neighbouring po- 
ers. Hiſtory of the Diſſidents— their privi- 
leges aboliſhed by the diet of 1766.—Confede- 
races in their favour ſupported by the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia.—Reftored to their rights by the 
diet of 1768.— Proceedings of that diet. — Riſe 

| Ld oe civil commotions. 


1 PO N che demiſe of Auguſtus II. Sta- 


niſlaus Auguſtus, ſon of Count Ponia- 
towſki the friend and companion of Charles 
XII. was ſupported in his pretenſions to the 


crown by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king 


of Pruſſia: their aſſiſtance, joined to that of a 


ſtrong party among the nobles who had de- 


clared in his favour, and aided by his great per- 
ſonal accompliſhments, raiſed him to the throne 
of Poland. Five thouſand Ruſſian troops 
ſtationed at a ſmall diſtance from the plain of 


Vola, wherein the diet of election was aſſem- 


bled, ſecured good order, and over awed the vio- 
lence of the oppoſite party. The practice of 
cantoning a body of ſoldiers near the plain 


| where the Poliſh kings are elected, has been 


Cx. ” adopted 
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adopted by different foreign powers for near a 


century : a mode of proceeding, which, how- 
ever galling it may appeat to the licentious, 


' nobility, prevents the effuſion of blood that 


formerly deluged theſe popular aſſemblies. 
Staniſlaus was in the 42d year of his age 


when he aſcended the throne in 1764, and 


ſeemed calculated by his virtues and abilities 
to raiſe Poland from its deplorable tate ; if 
the defects of the conſtitution had not fettered 
his exertions for the public good. The fair- 
eſt hopes were conceived of his future reign ; 


but theſe flattering preſages, at firſt realized, 


were ſoon diſappointed by the factions of a 
turbulent people, fomented by the intrigues 
of the neighbouring powers: thus the reign 
of the moſt amiable among the Poliſh ſove- 
reigns was doomed to experience the dreadful 
effects of that exceſſive liberty, which is in- 
_ conſiſtent with the exiſtence of government. 
The firſt acts of his Majeſty's reign were 
highly adapted to introduce order and regu- 
larity into the interior adminiſtration, and to 
reſcue his country from her dependence upon 


foreign powers, The tendency of theſe ex- 


cellent regulations to increaſe the power and 
conſequence of Poland gave umbrage to the 


adjacent ſtates ; and were likewiſe vigorouſly 
oped a ſtrong party within the king- 


dom: 


* 5 
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dom: at this criſis too, religious ' diſputes 

- blending themſelves with political cabals, 
the flame of civil diſcord burſt forth with a 
violence which had not hitherto raged even 
in Poland. 

The body of Polith rel igioniſts, termed 
Diſſidents, make a principal figure in the 
ſubſequent commotions ; their concerns being 

the real or pretended object of attention in 
every material tranſaction. The hiſtory of 
this party is thus ſketched by the Poliſh hiſ- 
torians. > 

The reformation made its way into Poland 
under Sigiſmond I. who perſecuted its follow- 
ers : their number however gaining ground, 
his ſon Sigiſmond Auguſtus “ not only indul- 
ged them in the moſt liberal exerciſe of their 
worſhip; but admitted them together with 

the Greeks, and all other ſects then ſubſiſt- 
ing in Poland, to a ſeat in the diet, and to all 
the honours and privileges before excluſive- 
ly confined to the catholics. Theſe maxims 
of unlimited toleration were ſo generally 
adopted by the nation at large, that the mem- 


Ns Sigiſmond © Auguſtus gave ſuch evident marks of fa- 
your to the proteſtant confeſſion, that he was even ſuſ- 
pected of being inclined to change his religion, © ut etiam 

de ipſo rumor eſſet ac fi avita ſacra renuntiare vellet. * 
Lengnich, Jus Publ. II. p. 554. 
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bers of the diet, which aſſembled upon the de- 


ceaſe of Sigiſmond Auguftus, being of differ- 
ent perſuaſions, determined on a reciprocal 
indulgence of their reſpective tenets. In 
order to avoid any hateful diſtinctions, they 
called themſelves indifcriminately. . diſſidents 


*in religion *,“ a phraſe intimating, not, 


according to our notions, ſeparatiſts from an 
eſtabliſhed church, but ſimply perſons hold- 


ing a diverſity of opinions in religious matters. 
S 48 e 8 


* This remarkable decree is as follows: & Et quoniam, 
< ajunt ordines, in noſtrà Republ. non parum eſt diſſidium 
e in cauſa Religionis Chriſtiane, occurrendo ne ex hac 
« cauſa inter homines damnoſa quædam ſeditio oriatur, uti 
sin allis- Regnis clare videmus, ſpondemus hoc nobis in- 
&« vicem, pro nobis & ſucceſſoribus noſtris in perpetuum, 
& ſub: vinculo Juramenti, fide, honore & canſcientiis noſ- 
ce tris, quod, gui ſumus diſſidentes de religione, pacem inter 
e nos conſervare, & propter diverſam fidem, & mutationes 
te in eccleſiis, ſanguinem non effundere, neque multare 
ee pecuni, infamia, carceribus & - exilio, & ſuperioritati 
< alicui aut officio ad ejuſmodi proceſſum nullo modo 


< auxilium dare: quin imo, fi quis ſanguinem effundere 


« yoluerit, ex iſtà cauſſa opponere nos omnes erimus ob- 
“ ſtricti, licet etiam id alioquin ſub prætextu decreti, aut 
. enen proceſſus judiciarii facere veluerit a Pacta Con- 
venta Auguſti III.“ p. 20. 
Wie need not be ſurprized at this general ſenſe of the 
diet, ſo contrary to the general principles of the catholics, 
when we conſider that the catholic nuncios were inferior 
in N to thoſe of the other perfuaſions, ſo that the 


| 


é „ e © 


former 
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It was at the ſame time enacted, that this 
difference of religious ſentiments ſhould create 
no difference in civil rights; and accordingly 
in the Padta Conventa formed by the diet, 
the following clauſe was inſerted as part of 


the coronation oath to be tendered to the 
| new ſovereign. * I will keep peace among 
e the diſſidents *.” This clauſe Henry of 


Anjou took an 3 to obſerve, before he was 
permitted to aſcend the throne. 

In proceſs of time, however, the' Roman 
catholics, having, under the protection and 


influence of ſucceſſive ſoyereigns, acquired a 


conſiderable aſcendency, ventured to appro- 
* the expreſſion of diſſidents to all thoſe 


former were well ſatisfied to obtain an . with the 


others. The proteſtant party in the nation was at this 
period ſo ſtrong, that it was even taken into conſideration 
to elect for their king a Poliſh nobleman, who had em- 


| braced the reformed religion. „ Cum in ſenatu fi non 


“ majorem, parem tamen catholicis partem efficerent, inter 
< equites autem prevalerent.” Lengnich, Jus Pub. v. II. 
p. 555» See alſo Lind's Letters on the State of road, 
82, 

n * Pacem inter diſſidentes ſervabo.” nn he | 
gbjected to this univerſal toleration, tried to withhold 
his conſent ; upon which one of the Poliſh envoys cried 
out, © Unleſs your Majeſty confirms this article, you 
cannot he king of Poland,” nifi eam conditionem, 
approbaveris, Rex | Peloni non eris. Pac. Con. Aug. III. 
p- 19. 

who 
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who diſſented from the catholic religion. 
This teſtriction of the original meaning of 
the title was attended at firſt with no in- 
eroachments on the privileges of the other 
ſets ; and the term diſſidents, though now 
conveying the idea of a ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, was not yet regarded in 
an obnoxious light, The diſſidents indeed 
ſtill continued in ſuch unqueſtioned poſſeſſion 
of all rights civil and religious, that, when 
it was agreed by both. catholics and proteſ- | 
tants to perſecute the arians, it was thought 
previouſly neceſſary to expel them from the 
body of diflidents. In onſequence of this 
excluſion, the arians, in the reign of John 
Caſimir, were firſt rendered incapable of be- 
ing elected nuntios, afterwards deprived of 
their places of worſhip, and finally baniſhed 
from — 5 


This 


* The following ne from Lengnich prove the 
truth of thefe facts : 

« Credebant ariani ſe ad diſſidentes pertinere, verum 
<« fieque diffidentes illos in eorum numero eſſe voluerunt. 

« Poſt mortem Ukadiflai IV. catholici declarabant, non 
« efſe-diffidentes niſi qui triunum Deum colerent. 

« In comitiis 1658, rex nuntium, quia ſectæ arianorum | 
erat, ad manũs oſculum admittere nolebat ; ; et nuntii 
© inter fe conſtituebant, ne ipſorum conclavi arianis locus 
" eſſet. 8 Jus Pub. II. 567 & ſeq. 


5 
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Ta 1 Labzeravs, alled l. ; Loketes, died 1533. 


1 — — 


Casi II. the Great, born 1310; died 1370, aged 95 


ELIZABETH, married Carobert ſon of Charles 11 
in him ended the male line of the Houſe of Piaſt. 


king or Naples and king of Hungary. 
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Exr1itAntTH, mar. 


AnNz, married 


Lov1s, king of 1 1342, of 


AnDpaztw, married Joan 1. 


Bogiſlas duke of William count Poland 1370; died 1382, a queen of Naples, aſſaſſi- 
Pomerania. of Cilly. | 563 mar. 1. Margaret N nated at t Averſa 1345 
of the emperor Charles IV. 2. 
: Ii Elizabeth daughter of Stephen 
governor of Bofinia; | 
AnNr, married Ladiſlaus Jaghellon. OED 3 . 


1 & 


Maria, mar. Sigiſmond | 


Hz Dp wic, mar. Ladif- 
emp. of Germany. 


laus Jaghellon. 


. 
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EIN Gs of Por Au of the Houſe of Jaonziion. "Mi; 


LaD15Lavs II. aghetion, duke of Lithuania, king of Poland 1386, upon his marriage with Hedwige; died at Grodetz May 1, 1434, aged wt mir, 1. Hed | 
a bh 2. Anne, duke of William count of Cilli, " grandfon of Caſimir the Great; 3. * Granowkn 43 Lek a | 


| | Rees P of 
3 i 85 A 5 RS 


LADi5t.avs III; king of Hungary 14403 of Poland 1434 3 ; killed at the battle Castmis III. king 1444; died at Grodno, 3 1494, 8 0 married 
of Varna 14449 * 5 | « Elizabeth NES of the emperor Albert II 


* A. 4 4. 
- : 


6 * 


LAbDisT Aus king of Hun- 5 I. Albert, king 14943;  ALzXANDER, king 1501; died at S1618MoND I. king 1506 3 died 
gary and Bohemia. died at Thorn, April 1501, Vilna, Aug. 19, 1506, aged 46 ; April 1, 1548, aged 82; married 
| | " aged 41, unmarried. married Helen daughter of Ivan 1, Hedwige princeſs bf Tranſylva- 
Vaſlilievitch, without iſſue. nia; 2. Bona daughter of Jonn 
1 _ Sforza duke of Milan. 
= | eee 3 WT: 1 
N 7 X X | — ] | 
'Sx06128N0ND Il. Auguſtus, ws H DWwI GE, married IsABELLA, married the unfortunate Ax N R, married CATHARINE, m. 
15483 died July 7, 1572, at Joachim II. elec- John 17 prince of Tranſylva- Sthephen Ba- ohn king of - 
ifin, aged 52; married tor of Branden- nia, and king of Hungary in oppo- + thori ; died weden. 
1. Elisabeth daughter of the burgh. ſition to the emperor Ferdinand I. 1596. — — 
emperor Ferdinand I. "WB g ; : 
Barbara daughter of the S161sMonD LIE 
duke of Radzivil;z 3. Catha- | i 
rine ſiſter of his firſt wife | : | FE EY: 0 3 | 
Elizabeth. In Sigiſmond 57 Ta 1 
us ended the male þ 
3 ele. Lapis Aus III. Jon x Cas Iuiz. Jonx ALBERT, biſhop 
| of Breflaw and 
; Plotfico ; died 1655. 
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Kincs 


KINGS of Pol AN D of different Families. 


4 


HxNRVY of Va- 
lois duke of An- 
jou, afterwards 
king of France, 
king of Poland, 
May 1573, ab- 
dicated June 


1574» 


— 


marriage wi 


aged 54+ 


STEPHEN BA- 
THORI, king o 
Poland, Dec. 14, 
1575, upon his 


Anne Jaghellon; 
died at Grodno 
Dec. 12, 1586, 


| 


S1G18MoNnD III. 
king Auguft 
1587; died at 


arſaw April 


30, 16432, aged 
86. Bes cke er. 
mer table. Mar. 
1. Anne daugh- 


ter of Charles 
archduke of 


Auſtria; 2.Con- 


ſtantia faſter 


Anne, 


of ; 


LADISsLAVsSs IV. 
ſon of Sigiſ- | 
mond III. king 
Nov. 16323 died 
at Meretz, Ma 
20, 1648, aged 
$23 married 1. 
cilia daughter 
of the emperor 
Ferdinand 11, 
2. Louiſa Maria 


vers. 


princeſs of Ne-| 


Jonx II. Cas1- 
MIR, king Nov. 
20,1648 3 abdi- 
cated September 
16, 1668; died 
at Nevers in 

France, Dec. 16, 
1672, aged 64; 


married Louiſa 
his brother's | 


widow. 


{ 


| = Ferdinand 


Micratr Ko- 
RIBUT WIEs- 
NOVISEK I, king 
June 19, 1668; 
died at Leopold, 
Nov. 10, 1673, 
aged J5 ; mar. 
Eleonota daugh- 
ter of the em- 


Joun III. So- 
BIESKT, king 
May 21, 16743 
died at Villa- 
now, June 17, 
1696, aged 66 
married Marie 


de la Granye 


d' Arquien. 


| STANISLAUS 


—— — 


AvuGusTvUS TR 
eletor of Sax- 
ony, king Juhe' 
1697; died at 
Warſaw, Jan. 


1733. aged 633] 1783 


married Chriſ- 

tina daughter of 
Chriſtian mar- 
grave of Bran- 
denburgh Ba- 


LzTzINSKI, 
choſen in oppo- 
fition to Au- 

guſtus II. July 


12, 1704; dri-| 


ven from Po- 
land; again 
elected by a 
party upon the 
death of Auguſ- 
tus II. again 
obliged to retire; 
retaĩned the title? 


of King z died 


at Luneville, 
Feb. 23, 1766. 
His daughter 
Marie married 
Louis XV. | 


— — 


Maria 


the 


4 


AvcvsTvs III. 


5, 17333 die 
at Dreſden, Oct. 
| ; married 
ofephi- 
na daughter of 


* r 
Joſeph 1. 


— FOG 


STANISLAUS 
 AvcvsTvus, 
Kkitrg Septem- 


ber 1764. 
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WT his perſecution of the arians, inadvertently 
Wented' to by the proteſtants and Greeks, 
only a prelude to that which they in their 
a ſuffered from the catholics : for, as the 
olle party became the moſt powerful, 
term diſſidents, now confined only to 
rſons profeſſing the proteſtant * and Greek 
Wigions, began to grow of a leſs inoffenſive 
n port, and to convey an idea of non- con- 
ity. The ſectaries diſtinguiſhed by that 
Ppellation, perceiving the intention of the 
cholics to undermine their privileges, ſti- 
lated and obtained, that they ſhould not be 
ended with the arians, or fall under the 
nal laws enacted againſt that ſe&. But 
Peſe promiſes were inſenſibly eluded, their 
4 9 Fivileges were gradually diminiſhed; in the 
orſe of a few years they were ſubjected to 
variety of diſqualifications, and at length, 
a 1733, formally n from ſitting 


. the extirpation of the arian ſect, John Caſimir was 
ignified by the pope with the title of orthodox, as if 
rthodoxy conſiſted in perſecution. y 
Tantænæ animis cæleſtibus iræ 
* Namely, the Lutherans and Calviniſts; all other 
oteſtant ſets, the Memnonites, anabaptiſts, * quakers, 
ing not included among the diſſidents: and the perſe- 
seeing laws enacted againſt the arians are in full force 
| inſt them, Pac, Con, Aug. III. p. 28, 29. 


in 


* 
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in the diet *. An old law of Ladiſlaus II. 
againſt heretics, as well as the penalties 
levelled againſt the arians, were revived, 
and occaſionally me: in force NO Wo 
diſſidents, 

Theſe continual PR oh 8 dimi- 
niſned their number, and conſequently ren- 
dered their remonſtrances ineffectual. The 
catholics, who now took the lead in the diet, 
even declared it high treaſon in the diſſidents 
to ſeek the reſtoration of their i immunities by 
the interceſſion of foreign powers; although 
many of theſe foreign powers were guarantees 


to the treaty of Oliva, in which it was ſtipu- 


lated, that the rights of the diſſidents ſhould 
be maintained in their full latitude +. 

duch was the ſituation, of the diflidents at 
the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty ; who, 
though himſelf ſtrongly inclined to toleration, 
was yet obliged - to concur with the general 
ſenſe of the diet ; and to confirm in their full 


extent all the laws which had been promul- | | | 


gated againſt them. The diſſidents applied 
to the courts of London, Peterſburg, Berlin, 


and e as the e powers in 


* Lengnich, Hiſt. Pol. p. 376. 
+ For the account of the diſſidents, fre Lengnich, Pac. 
Con. Aug. III. 16—30. and Jus Publ. _ 


9 oe. tho 


tte treaty of Oliva; who warmly ſupported 
W their cauſe, and preſented memorials to the 


enſuing diet, demanding a reſtoration not only 


4 of their religious eſtabliſhments, but alſo of all 


their ancient privileges ſecured to them by 
the abovementioned treaty. The diet of 


W 1766, however, was not of a temper to ac- 
cede to theſe propoſals 


The enemies of toleration contended, that 


the privileges alluded to were become obſo- 


lete, having been repeatedly aboliſhed in 
various diets ; and that the diſſidents had no 
well-founded claim either to. the reſtitution 


of their civil immunities, or to the toleration 
2 of their worſhip : the biſhop of Cracow, the 
W moſt bigotted of the catholics, even propoſed 
a law againſt all who ſhould abet the oppo- _ 
ite party. Violent altercations aroſe in the 

1 aſſembly, when the Pruſſian and Ruffian 
1 memorials were read; and as an immediate 
tumult was apprehended, the king retired 
from the diet without proroguing it, as uſual, 
do the following day. The primate likewiſe 
refuſed to continue the fitting, and the mem- 
bers ſeparated in great diſorder. On the ſub- 
ſequent day, the ſpirit of intolerance was in 
no degree abated ; 


the moderate party was 
over-ruled, and the acts againſt the diſſidents 


KEE confirmed without reſerve. But, in or- 


der 
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der to conciliate the mediating powers, the mmidat 
bench of biſhops, by command of the diet, 
drew up nine articles in favour of the diſſi- 
dents, relative to the free exerciſe of their 
worſhip. Theſe conceſſions not being thought Rada 
ſufficiently favourable, while the exceptiona- BMW... 
ble laws remained unrepealed, the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia remonſtrated againſt the proceed 
ings of the diet; and the diſſidents began to 
5 form confederacies in different parts of tho 
kingdom. They were joined by many diſ-umm 
contented catholics, and aſſiſted by a large i; 
body of Ruſſian troops, who entered Thorn, 
where the firſt and principal confederacy took Matic 
its riſe. All the mediating powers, Great- Wl 
Britain, Denmark, Pruflia, and Sweden, teſ- 72 
tified their approbation of theſe confederacies. oget! 
The diſputes ſoon began to embrace other ob- Mother. 
jects beſide religion; political grievances were Milkrreft 
| likewiſe brought forward; and ſeveral con- 
federacies ſtarted up in different parts of the 
kingdom among tho catholic nobles ; all of 
whom affected to be advocates for toleration, 
and declared their intentions of ſupporting 
the cauſe of the diſſidents. Prince Radzivil, 
who had fignalized himſelf in oppoſing the 
king's election, was appointed marſhal to all Z 
the catholic confederacies 7 united in one for- I and af 
e midable 


1 

r 

Weed, = 

- 1 
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2 riſon 
% 

whe 
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he | 1 Eemidable affociation under the appellation of 
et, malecontents. The coalition of this catho- 
n- ic confederacy, with that of the diffidents, 
ELr 


on after took place in the palace of prince 
| i adzivil at Warſaw. Mean while the king 


„ Mfconvoked an extraordinary diet, as the only 
els 1 Probable means to prevent a civil war, and to 
d- Mappeaſe the Enipreſs of Ruſſia, whoſe troops 


Vere advanced within a ſmall diſtance of 
EW arſaw. The diet, however, which was 
Wummoned for the pu rpoſe of reconciling the 
* ppoſite parties, failed in producing the in- 
ended effect: the biſhop of Cracow and his 

Partiſans inveighed with ſuch bitterneſs againſt 
the pretenſions of the diſſidents, and againſt 
1 he interference of foreign powers; that he, 
4 . together with the biſhop of Kiof and a few 
| y others, the moſt violent of their party, were 
Warrefted in the night by a corps of Ruſſian 
Wtroops, and ſent, without trial, to Ruſſia, 
here they 3 a rigorous impriſon- 
nt *. | 

The 


WE * The biſhop of Cracow and his aſſociates were arreſted 
n the 15th of October, 1767; they were detained in 
"ion above five years, not being releaſed before the be- 
einning of 1773. They were firſt confined at Smolenſko, 
. nd aſterwards at Kalu ga. The following extracts from 
eertain manuſcript letters in my poſſeſſion give ſome 
1 account of their ee and of the biſhop” s return : 
Z _ -* At 
6 
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The diet, intimidated by the fate of their 
leading pos and being no longer in- 


88 At firſt their confinement was very rigorous, and 


cc ye in their journey to Smolenſko ; for although 
00 they were conducted at the ſame time, and impriſoned 


« at the ſame place, yet they were never permitted to ſee 
& each other during the firſt ſox months. Afterwards 
« they were leſs rigorouſly treated. They were removed 
c from Smolenſko, on ſuſpicion of a correſpondence be- 
cc tween the biſhop of Cracow and his partiſans in Lithu- 
tt ania; and, although this ſuſpicion was not founded, yet 
4 jt occaſioned. the reſohition adopted by the court of 
« Peterſburg. to tranſport them to Kaluga... 
„ Warſaw, 15 February, 1773. The biſhop of Cracow is 
already arrived: he had diſpatched an expreſs from Minſk 
© to the Great Chancellor of the crown to announce his 
te return on the 14th. The expreſs came on Thurſday 
« afternoon, and was followed by another the next day 
« with the news, that the biſhop himſelf was on his route ; 
« and he arrived at five in the afternoon. - In the ſuburbs 


© of Praga, being met by the Pope's nuntio, together 


ce with the biſhops of Cujavia and Poſnania, he quitted his 
« own carriage and got into that of the biſhop of Poſna- 
nia, into whoſe palace he alighted at Warſaw. He was 
« accompanied by perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and fol- 
<« lowed by a crowd of people, huzzaing as he paſſed the 
e ſtreets ; ſome out of affection, others from imitation, or 
« excited by ſecret emiſſaries. The doors of the palace 


being open to all who choſe to enter; the apartments 


« were immediately filled with perſons of all ranks, biſhops, 


4 ſenators, miniſters and officers of ſtate, nobles, prieſts, - 


& citizens, together with the loweſt of the populace, and 


L even beggars, all huddled together pell-mell, eager to 


« behold, — to, and applaud the biſhop, who had ſo 
unexpecedly 


n 


„„ ee 
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flamed by their eloquence, appointed, though g 
not without ſome altercation and tumult, a a 
| | grand 


& unexpectedly made his appearance, He ſpoke for a 


te conſiderable time, and related the hiſtory of his impriſon- 
r ment, which he aſſured them had not made any alteration 
« in his ſentiments of religion and liberty. I have been 
« twice,” added he, arreſted by the Ruſſians, the firſt time 
« with the primate Potoſki, the ſecond at my late confine- 
& ment, and perhaps I may yet be caſt into priſon A third 


tc time.“ 


He propoſes to retire in a ſhort time to his dioceſe, 
« and it is reported that he intends to forbid the prieſts 
c from wearing wigs and ruffles: he himſelf wears neither, 
te His hair is grown grey ſince his confinement, and he 
& looks conſiderably older; he covers his bead with a red 
«& cap which he made himſelf. | 

<« Yeſterday he had an audience of the king; with whom 
c he remained a full hour, namely, from eleven to twelve. 
tc He addreſſed his majeſty with great decency and reſpect; 
cc and, among other things, begged pardon, if, before his 
« arreſt, he had expreſſed himſelf either in a manner or in 
« terms which were diſpleaſing, aſſuring him at the ſame 


| | <« time of his attachment, fidelity, and zeal for the ſervice 
_ © of his king, and the good of his country. After the au- 


te dience, he attended maſs, and preſented his majeſty with 
ce the New Teſtament, acquitting himſelf of that cere- 
“ mony with propriety and decorum. 

<« The biſhop of Kiof, having \eparated from the biſhop 
&« of Cracow on the other ſide of Minſk, will not be here 
“for ſome time. The palatine of Cracow and his ſon 
<« continue between Smolenſko and Kaluga, the place of 


« their confinement, in order to attend upon Colonel 


"Iu i D « Bachmatou, 


5 
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grand committee to adjuſt the affairs of the 
diffidents in conjunction with the metiating 


powers, and then broke up. This grand 
committee expreſſed the moſt favourable diſ- 


_ + Poſition towards the diſſidents, and propoſed 


that all the laws,gnacted againſt them ſhould 
be repealed, and their antient privileges re- 
ſtored. Theſe reſolutions being laid before 


the extraordinary diet, Which was convened | 
the beginning of the following year,. 1768, 


were ratified almoſt without oppofition. This 
ready and unanimous acquieſcence of the diet 
in regulations, totally repugnant to the ſenti- 
ments of the majority, can only be accounted 
for by the dread of the Ruſſian troops quar- 
tered in Warſaw, and the influence of bribes 
_ judiciouſly diſtributed by the Ruffian miniſter. 
The operation of the ſame cauſes rendered the 
diet equally compliant in other. particulars : 
and induced them to eſtabliſh ſeveral * civil 


regulations, 


* Hacks: their S who was taken ill upon 
"« their journey. The palatine, willing to repay with gra- 
<« titude and humanity the attention which he received from 
Athe colonel during his confinement, could not be pre- 
& vailed upon to quit him in his illneſs; and as he has 
ce ſome knowledge of phyſic, he is in hopes of — 
eue.“ 
2 y Theſe regulations, which reſpect chiefly the eſtabliſh- 


* 


e. 2. 


| 
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regulations, tending to perpetuate the defects 
of the conſtitution, and which had no other 
recommendation except their ſubſerviency to 
the Ruſſian deſigns upon Polanc. 
The nation at large ſeemed at this juncture 
to have caught the ſubmiſſive ſpirit of the 
diet; and received the new edits with every 
ſymptom of cordiality. Poland ſeemed to en- 
joy for a moment an univerſal tranquillity ; 
but it was that ſullen tranquillity which pre- 


cedes a tempeſt, and announces to the intelli- 


gent obſerver the moſt violent commotions. 
During theſe tranſactions, the king, with - 
out influence, and conſequently without a 
ſhadow of authority, was one moment hurried 
down the popular current; and the next 
forced by the mediating powers to accede to 
all the conditions which they laid before him: 
a wretched ſituation for a prince of his ſpirit 


and magnanimity, and below which it is 


ing in perpetuity of the decuve monarchy, of the cn 


Veto, and of unanimity in all matters of ſtate, are all 4. 


tailed in the articles of the diet of 1768, publiſhed at War- 


ſaw: the principal clauſes are the ſame as are mentioned 


in the fourth chapter of this book relative to the changes 
made in the conſtitution in 1775; the reader will find them 
amply mentioned, and accompanied with ſome judicious re- 


marks, in Lind's Preſent State of Poland, Letter III. 
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ſcarcely poſſible for any ſovereign to be re- 


duced. But more grievous ſcenes yet awaited 


the unfortunate monarch : he was doomed to 
behold his country torn to pieces by the moſt 
dreadful of all calamities, a religious war; 
to be frequently deprived almoſt of common 


neceſſaries; to be indebted for his very ſub- . 


| ſiſtence to the voluntary contributions of his 
friends; to be little better than a ſtate pri- 
ſoner in his capital; to be carried off and 


nearly aſſaſſinated; to ſee his faireſt provinces 
vVvreſted from him; and, finally, to depend, 


for his own ſeeurity and that of his ſubjects, 
upon the protection of thoſe very powers, 

| who had difmembered his empire. 
The Poliſh malecontents could certainly 
Ade ſome very plauſible cauſes of diſſatiſ- 
faction. The laws paſſed at the laſt diet 
bore a greater reſemblance to the abſolute 
mandates of a Ruſſian viceroy, than to the 
reſolutions of a free aſſembly. The outrage 
committed upon the biſhop of Cracow and his 
adherents entirely ſubverted all liberty of de- 
bate; while the authoritative manner, in which 
the mediating powers of Berlin and Peterſburg 
ſtill continued to interfere in the affairs of 
Poland, threatened a more grievous ſubjection. 
Theſe ſpecious grounds of diſguſt, Joined to 
8 an 
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an ill- timed {| pirit of diſcontent which had 
gone forth throughout the nation againſt the 
king, occaſioned the inteſtine commotions that 
ſoon reduced Poland to the moſt dreadful * 
of deſolation. 

The diet had not TORS Jovi diſſolved, gs 
fore the indulgences granted to the diſſidents 
excited a general diſcontent among the Roman 
catholic party. Several confederacies made 
their appearance towards the frontiers of the 
Turkiſh empire in defence of the ſacred ca- 
tholic faith : they carried ſtandards before” 
them, highly calculated to inflame the zeal of 
the populace; upon ſome of theſe, images of 
the Virgin Mary and the infant Jeſus were de- 
lineated ; upon others the. Spread Eagle of 
Poland, with the mottos © Conqueſtor Death,” 
For religion and liberty . Some banners 
| bore as a device a red croſs, under which was 
inſcribed © the ſymbol of victory. The 
private ſoldiers of the confederacy, like the 
cruſaders of old, wore a croſs interwoven in 
their clothes. One party of theſe inſurgents 
ſeized upon the fortreſs of Bar in Podolia, and 
another got poſſeſſion of Cracow. The royal 
troops, who marched * them, were either 


od an vincere aut mori. Pro religione et libertate, 
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routed or prevailed upon to join them. In 
this dreadful criſis of affairs, the ſenate peti- 
tioned the embaſſador from the court of 


Peterſburg not to withdraw the Ruſſian troops 


from the kingdom, as they afforded tlie only 


ſecurity againſt the confederates: the requeſt 


was readily complied with, and Poland be- 


came a ſcene of bloodſhed and devaſtation, 
In the various conflicts between the two par- 
ties, the ſuperiority of Ruſſian diſcipline gene- 
rally prevailed. The confederates, however, 
at firſt ſecretly encouraged by the houſe of 
Auſtria, aſſiſted by the Turks, and. ſupplied 
with money and officers by the French, were 
able to protract hoſtilities from the diſſolution 
of the diet in 1768, to the diviſion of Poland 
in 1772. To enter into a detail of military 
operations, falls not within the deſign of this 
work. From the various acts of cruelty and 


revenge which diſtinguiſh and diſgrace this 


part of the Poliſh hiſtory, I ſhall ſelect only 
one event too remarkable to be omitted; the 
attempt made by the confedggates to aſaſinat 
the king. 


The following circumſtantial account of 
this fingular occurrence, was communicated 


to me by my ingenious friend Nathaniel 
Wraxall, Eſq; whoſe name is well: known in 
the 


. 


* 
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the literary world; and who, during his reſi- 
dence at Warſaw, obtained the moſt authentic 
information upon ſo intereſting a tranſaction: 
as he has obligingly permitted me to enrich 
my work with this narration, I am happy to 
lay it before the reader in his own words, 
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v. 


CHAP. II. 


Attempt to aſſaſſinate the king of Poland. 
His majeſty attacked by the conſpirators in 
the ſtreets of Warſaw, wounded, and carried 
off.» His adventures and miraculous eſcape. 
— Return to Warfaw Account and fate 
of the Principal conſpirators. 


4 


N the midſt of theſe turbulent and 

diſaſtrous ſcenes," the confederates (who 
* ever conſidered the king as unlawfully 
* elected, and who imputed to his fatal ele- 
vation and direction, or approbation, all 
* the various ills under which the kingdom 
* groaned from the Ruſſian oppreſſion) planned 
* and executed one of the moſt daring enter- 
«« prizes of which modern hiſtory makes men- 
tion. I mean the attempt to aſſaſſinate the 
* king. It is ſomewhat Pra rag that in 
* mous and flagitious crimes common in 
&* barbarous centuries, ſo enlightened as is 
* the preſent, this is the third attempt on a 
* crowned. head in my remembrance. Louis 
AY. 2 I. of Portugal, and Staniſlaus 
* Auguſtus, 


— — 8 


* | | 
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« As the attempt on his Poliſh majeſty was 
« perhaps' the moſt atrocious, and his eſcape 
« certainly the moſt extraordinary and incre- 
s dible of the three, I ſhall be as minute as, 
* poſſible in the enumeration of all the prin- 
* cipal circumſtances which led to, and which 
attended this remarkable event. | 
A Poliſh nobleman, named Pulaſki, a - 
« peneral in the army of the confederates, 4 
« was the perſon who planned the atrocious 


1 © enterprize; and the conſpirators who car- 
0 « ried it into execution were about forty in 

y number, and were headed by three chiefs, 

7 © named Lukawſki, Strawenſki, and Koſinſki. 

1 * Theſe three chiefs had been engaged and 
n & hired to that purpoſe by Pulaſki, who in 
d « the town of Ozetſchokow in Great Poland 
a * obliged them to ſwear in the moſt ſolemn | 
manner, by placing their hands between 
le * his, either to deliver the king alive into his 

n * hands, or, in caſe that was impoſſible, to 
5 put him to death. The three Chiefs choſe 
n « thirty-ſeven perſons to accompany them. 

iS C On the 2d of November, about a month 
a © after they had quitted Czetſchokow, they 
is © obtained admiſſion into Warſaw unſuſpected 
18 * undiſcovered, by the following ſtratagem, 


2 | 6c They 
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« 'They diſguiſed themſelves as peaſants who 
« came to ſell hay, and artfully concealed 
their ſaddles, arms, and cloaths under the 
by loads, of hay which they brought in wag- 
* gons, the more an to eſcape de- 
4 tection. | | 
On Sunday night, the 34 of September, 
wy 177, a few of theſe conſpirators remained 
in the ſkirts of the town; and the others 
* repaired to the place of rendezvous, the 
© ſtreet of the Capuchins, where his majeſty 
** was expected to paſs by about his uſual 
* hour of returning to the palace. The king 
had been to viſit his uncle prince Czartoriſki, 
grand chancellor of Lithuania, and was on 
** his return from thence to the palace between 
* nine and ten o'clock. He was in a coach, 
* accompanied by at 1a fifteen or ſixteen 
* attendants, beſide an aid-de-camp in the 
carriage: ſcarce was he at the diſtance of 
* two hundred paces from prince Czartoriſki's 
palace, when he was attacked by the con- 
t ſpirators, who commanded the coachman 
* to ſtop on pain of inftant death. They 
* fired ſeveral ſhot into the carriage, one of 
* which paſſed through the body of a heyduc, 
* who endeavoured to defend his maſter from 
the violence of the aſſaſſino. Almoſt all 
| 66 the 
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« the other perſons * who preceded and ac- 


Zz companied his majeſty were diſperſed ; the* 


© aid-de-camp abandoned him, and attempted 
* to conceal himſelf by flight. Mean while 
the king had opened the door of his car- 
© riage with the deſign of effecting his eſcape 


# under ſhelter of the night, which was ex- 


* tremely dark. He had even alighted, when 
* the aſſaſſins ſeized him by the hair, ex- 
„ claiming with horrible execrations, © We 


% have thee now; thy hour is come. One 


« of them diſcharged a piſtol at him ſo very 
“ near, that he felt the heat of the flaſh ; 
* while another cut him acroſs the head with 
* his ſabre, which penetrated to the bone. 
They then laid hold of his majeſty by the 
collar, and, mounting on horſeback, drag- 
« ged him along the ground between their 
* horſes at full gallop for near five hundred 
” 85 through the ſtreets of Warſaw F. 


All 
1 
* « Tt is incredible that ſuch a number of perſons as 
&« were with his Poliſh majeſty on that memorable night, 
“6 ſhould all fo baſely abandon him, except the ſingle hey- 
* duc who was killed, and who ſo bravely defended his 
t“ maſter. This man was a proteſtant; he was not killed 
« on the ſpot, but expired next morning of his wounds. 
The king allows a penſion to his widow and children.“ 
7 lt is — that, in the number of balls which 
* paſſed 


(l 

U 

x 
1 
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All was confuſion and diſorder during 
13 « this time at the palace, where the at- 
* tendants who had deſerted their maſter had 
«ſpread the alarm. The foot-guards ran 
immediately to the ſpot from whence the 


. king had been conveyed, but they found 


* only his hat all bloody, and his bag: this 
e increaſed their apprehenſions for his life. 
„The whole city was in an uproar. The 
« aſſaſſins profited of the univerſal confuſion, 
« terror and conſternation, to bear away their 
«prize. Finding, however, that he was in- 
capable of following them on foot, and 
e that he had already almoſt loſt his reſpira- 
tion from the violence with which they 


© paſſed through the carriage, not one ſhould hurt or 


« wound the king. Several went through his peliſſe, or 
cc fur great coat. J have ſeen this cloak, and the holes 
« made in it by the piſtol bullets, Every part of the 
« cloaths which his majeſty wore on that night are care- 


4 fully preſerved. It is no leſs wonderful, that when the 


« aſſaſſins had ſeized on the king, they ſhould carry him 
c through ſuch a number of ſtreets without being ſtopped. 
« A Ruſſian centinel did hail them; but, as they anſwered 
ce in Ruſſian, he allowed them to paſs, imagining them to 
« be a patrole of his nation. This happened at ſome 
« diſtance from the place where they had carried off the 
« king. The night was beſides exceedingly dark, and 
a Warſaw has no lamps. All theſe circumſtances contri- 
« bute to account for this extraordinary event.“ 


& had 
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ce had dragged him, they ſet him on horſe- 


« back; and then redoubled their ſpeed for 
« fear of being overtaken. When they came 
4 to the ditch which ſurrounds Warſaw, 


* they obliged him to leap his horſe over. 


© In the attempt the horſe fell twice, and at 


* the ſecond fall broke its leg. They then 
mounted his majeſty upon another, all 


* covered as he was with dirt. 

The conſpirators had no ſooner croſſed 
* the ditch, than they began to rifle the king, 
e tearing off the order * of the Black Eagle 
« of Pruſſia which he wore round his neck, 
„and the diamond croſs hanging to it. He 
* requeſted them to leave his handkerchief, 


* which they conſented to: his tablets eſcaped 
«their rapacity. A great number of the 


e aſſaſſins retired after having thus plundered 
him, probably with intent to notify to their 
* reſpective leaders the ſucceſs of their enter- 
prize; and the king's arrival as a priſoner, 


S 


* «Tt was Lukawſki, one of the three chiefs of the 
band, who tore off the ribbon of the Black Eagle, which 
< his Pruſſian majeſty had conferred on the king when he 
was Count Poniatowſki, One of his motives for doing 
this, was by ſhewing the order of the Black Eagle to 
« Pulaſki and the confederates, to prove to them incon- 
< teſtibly that the king was in their Tl and on his way, 
* Lukawſki was afterwards executed, 0 


8 Only 
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Only ſeven remained with him, of whom 
«© Kofinſki was the chief. The night was 
« excecdingly dark'; they were abſolutely ig- 
* norant of the way; and, as the horſes could 
e not keep their legs, they obliged. his ma- 
* jeſty to follow them on foot, with only one i 
e ſhoe, the other being loſt in the dirt. 
They continued to wander through the 
open meadows, without following any cer- 
«tain path, and without getting to any 
<« diſtance from Warſaw. They again mount- 
* ed the king on horſeback, two of them 
* holding him on each fide by the hand, 
* anda third leading his horſe by the bridle. 
In this manner they were proceeding, when 
* his majeſty, finding they had taken the 
road which led to a village called Burakow, 
«© warned them not to enter it, becauſe there 
« were ſome Ruſſians ſtationed in that place 
who might probably attempt to reſcue 
% him x. Finding himſelf, however, inca- 
“ pable 


$36 This! intimation, which the king gave to his aſſaſſins, 

<« may at firſt ſight appear extraordinary and unaceount- 
able, but was really dictated by the greateſt addreſs and 
judgment. He apprehended with reaſon that, on the 
«fight of a Ruſſian guard, they would inſtantly put him to 
« death with their * and fly; whereas by informing 
te them 
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«6 pable of accompanying the aſſaſſins in the 
% painful poſture in which they held him 
« kept down on the ſaddle, he requeſted 
* them, fince they were determined to oblige 
him to proceed, at leaſt to give him another 
« horſe and a boot . This requeſt they 
* complied with; and continuing their pro- 
« orefs through almoſt impaſſable lands, with - 
out any road, and ignorant of their way, 
« they at length found themſelves in the 
« wood of Bielany, only a league diſtant from 
« Warſaw. From the time they had paſſed 


te them of the danger they incurred, he 3 in ſome meaſure 
“ gained their confidence: in effect, this behaviour of the 
King ſeemed to ſoften them a little, and made them be- 
ce ljeve he did not mean to eſcape from them.“ 

* The king in his ſpeech to the diet on the trial of the 
conſpirators, -interceded ſtrongly for Koſinſki, or John 
Kutſma, to whom he gratefully expreſſes himſelf indebted 
for theſe favours in the following words : 7 
& As I was in the hands of the aſſaſſins, I heard tm 

« repeatedly aſk John Kutſma, if theꝝ ſhould not aſſaſſinate 
« me, but he always prevented them, He was the firſt 
« who perſuaded them to behave to me with greater gentle- 
« neſs, and obliged them to confer upon me ſome ſervices 
« which I then greatly wanted; namely, one to give me a 
ce cap, and a ſecond a boot, which at that time were no 
6 * ing preſents : for the cold air greatly affected the 

ound in my head; and my foot, which was covered 
< with blood, gave me inexpreſſible torture, 2 conti- 
2 nued every moment increafing.” 


7 the 
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the ditch they gepeatedly demanded of 


% Koſinſki their chief, if it was not yet time 
* to put the king to death; and theſe de- 
% mands were reiterated in proportion to the 
* obſtacles and difficulties they encountered. 

_£* Meanwhile the , confuſion and conſter- 


nation increaſed at Warſaw, The guards 


«« were afraid to purſue the conſpirators, left 
* terror of being overtaken ſhould prompt 
them in the darkneſs to maſſacre the king; 
and on the other hand, by not. purſuing 


they might give them time to eſcape with 


e their prize beyond the poſſibility of aſſiſt- 
* ance. Several of the firſt nobility at length 
mounted on horſeback, and followin g the 
“ track of the aſſaſſins, arrived at the place 
„ where his majeſty had paſſed the ditch. 
There they found his peliſſe, which he had 
« loſt in the precipitation with which he was 
„ hurried away: it was bloody, and pierced 
* with holes Made by the balls or fabres. 
This convinced them that he was no more. 
6 The king was ſtill in the hands of the 
te ſeven remaining aſſaſſins, who advanced 
* with him into the wood of Bielany, when 
they were ſuddenly alarmed by a Ruffian 
e patrole or detachment. Inſtantly holding 
council, four of them diſappeared, leaving 
, «© him 


3 r 
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him with the other three, who compelled 


« him to walk on. Scarce a quarter of an 
« hour after, a ſecond Ruffian guard chal- 
«Jenged them anew. Two of the aſſaſſins 
« then fled, and the king remained alone 
„with Koſinſki the chief, both on foot. 

<« His majeſty, exhauſted with all the fatigue 

„Which he had undergone, implored his 
conductor to-ſtop, and ſuffer him to take a 
% moment's repoſe. Koſinſki refuſed it, me- 
8 < nacing him with his naked ſabre; and at 

„the ſame time informed him, that beyond 
* the wood they ſhould find a carriage. They 
continued their walk, till they came to 
< the door of the convent of Bielany. Ko- 
« {inſki-appeared loſt in thought, and ſo much 
d agitated by his reflections, that the king 
« perceiving his diſorder, and obſerving that 
« he wandered without knowing the road, 
* faid to him, © I ſee you are at a loſs which 
* way to proceed. Let me enter the con- 
« vent of Bielany, and do you provide for 
your own ſafety. No,“ replied Koſinſki, 

I have ſworn.” 

They „ till they came to Marie- 
„mont, a ſmall palace belonging to the 
* houſe of Saxony, not above half a league 
from Warſaw : here Kofinſki betrayed ſome 

Vor, I. = « ſfatis- 
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« ſatisfaction at finding where he was, and 
* the king ſtill demanding an inſtant's re- 
* poſe, he conſented at length. They fat 
te down together on the ground, and the 
“kin 8 employed theſe moments in endea- 
« youring to ſoften his conductor, and in- 
duce him to favour or permit his eſcape. 
« His majeſty repreſented, the atrocity. of the 
crime he had committed in attempting to 
murder his ſovereign, and the invalidity 
* of an oath taken to perpetrate ſo heinous 
* an action: Koſinſki lent, attention to this 
x diſcourſe, and began to betray ſome marks 
« of remorſe. But, aid he, if I ſhould 


et conſent and reconduct you to Warſaw, 


« what will be the conſequence ?—I ſhall be 
taken and executed!” 


This reflection plunged him into new 


te uncertainty and embarraſſment. *© I give 


«you. my word,” anſwered his majeſty, that 
you ſhall ſufſer no harm; but if you doubt 


*« my. promiſe, eſcape while there is yet time. 
I can find my way to ſome place of ſecu- 
* rity ; and I will certainly direct your pur- 
© ſuers to take the contrary road to that 


* which you have choſen.” Koſinſki could 


* not any longer contain himſelf, but throw- 


ing himſelf at the king's feet, implored 


5 “ forgiveneſs 
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1 forgiveneſs for the crime he had commit- 
* ted; and ſwore to protect him againſt every 
<« enemy, relying totally on his generoſity 
« for pardon and preſervation. His majeſty 
reiterated to him his aſſurances of ſafety. 
«* Judging, however, that it was prudent to 
« gain ſome aſylum without delay, and re- 
„collecting that there was a, mill at ſome 
* conſiderable diſtance, he immedia tely made 
e towards it. Koſinſki knocked, but in vain ; 
no anſwer was given: he then broke a 
* pane of glaſs in the window, and intreated for 
< ſhelter to a nobleman who had been plun- 
« dered by robbers. The miller refuſed, 
«« ſuppoſing them to be banditti, and conti- 
* nued for more than half an hour to perſiſt 
« jn his denial. Atlength the king approach- 
« ed, and ſpeakin g through the broken pane, 
* endeavoured to perſuade him to admit them 
under his roof; adding, if we were rob 
bers, as you ſuppoſe, it would be very eaſy 
for us to break the whole window, inſtead 
* of one pane of glaſs. This argument 
« prevailed. They at length opened the door, 
« and admitted his majeſty. He immediately 
<« wrote a note to General Coccei, colonel of 
the foot-guards. It was literally as fol- 
* lows: Par une efpece de miracle je ſuts 
Fe. E 2 cc ſauve 
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% ſauve des mains des aſſaſſins. Je ſuts ici au petit 
* moutin de Mariemont. Venez au plutot me tirer 
« ici. Fe ſuis bleſſe, mais pas fort*.” It was 
© with the greateſt difficulty, however, that 
* the king could perſuade any one to carry 
e this note to Warſaw, as the people of the 
„ mill, imagining that he was a nobleman 
* who had juſt been plundered by robbers, 
« were afraid of falling in with the troop. 
« Kofinſki then offered to reſtore every thing 
* he had taken; but his majeſty left him 
« all, except the blue ribbon. of the White 
—— 5 5 

When the meſſenger arrived with the 
«* note, the aſtoniſhment and joy was incre- 
„ dible. Coccei inſtantly rode to the mill, 
« followed by a detachment of the guards. 
He met Koſinſki at the door with his ſabre 
© drawn, who admitted him as ſoon as he 
* knew him. The king had ſunk into a 
« ſleep, cauſed by his fatigue ; and was ſtretch- 
* ed on the ground,' covered with the miller's 
* cloak. Coccei immediately threw himſelf 


* at his majeſty's feet, calling him his ſove- 


* By a kind of miracle I am eſcaped from the hands 
ce of aſſaſſins. I am now at the mill of Mariemont. Come 
& as ſoon as poſſible, and take me from hence. I am 
“ wounded, but not dangerouſly,” | 


* reign, 
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«« reign, and kifling his hand. It is not eaſy 
« to paint or deſcribe the aſtoniſhment of the 
miller and his family, who inſtantly imi- 
e tated Coccei's example, by throwing them- 
« ſelves on their knees. The king returned 
«© to Warſaw in general Coccei's carriage, 
* and reached the palace about five in the 
* morning. His wound was found not to 
2 dangerous; and he ſoon recovered the 
« bruiſes and injuries, which he had luffered 
during this memorable night. 

8 extraordinary an eſcape is ſcarce to 
cc be paralleled in hiſtory, and affords ample 
matter of wonder and ſurpriſe. Scarce. 
could the nobility or people at Warſaw 
c credit the evidence of their ſenſes, when 
« they ſaw him return. Certainly neither 
the eſcape of the king of France from Da- 


mien, or of the king of Portugal from the 


e conſpiracy of the Duke d'Ayeiro, . were 
* equally amazing or improbable as that of 


the king of Poland. [ have related it very 


* CT have been at this mill, rendered memorable by ſo 
« ſingular an event. It is a wretched Polith hovel, at a 
ce diſtance from any houſe. The king has rewarded the 
© miller to the extent of his wiſhes, in building him a 
e mill upon the Viſtula, and allowing him a ſmall pen- 
e ſion,” 
S 3 * minutely, 
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1% minutely, and from authorities the higheſt 
* and moſt inconteſtible. 
lt is natural to enquire what is "PAWN 


* of Kofinſki, the man who ſaved his ma- 


jeſty's life, and the other conſpirators . 
«« He was born in the palatinate of Cracow, 
e and of mean extraction: having aſſumed 
< the name of Koſinſki *, which is that of a 
noble family, to give himſelf credit. He 
< had been created an officer in the troops of 
« the confederates under Pulaſki. It would. 
« ſeem as if Kofinſki began to entertain the 
« idea of preſerving the king's life from the 


c time when Lukawſki and Strawenſlei aban- 


« doned him; yet he had great ſtruggles 


« with himſelf before he could reſolve on 


* this conduct, after the ſolemn en gagements 
* into which he had entered. Even after he 


* had conducted the king back to Warſaw, 
* he expreſſed more than once his doubts of 


the propriety of what he had done, and 
«© ſome remorſe for havin 8 deceived his em- 
« ployers. 

* Lukawſki and Strawenſki were both 
e taken, and ſeveral of the other aſſaſſins. 
% At his majeſty” s peculiar requeſt and in- 


- His real name was John Kutſma. 
«« treaty, 
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« treaty, the diet remitted the capital puniſh- 
« ment of the inferior conſpirators, and con- 
« demined them to work for life on the for- 
« tifications of Kaminiec, where they now 
« are. By his interceſſion likewiſe with the 
diet, the horrible puniſhment” and various 
* modes of torture, which the laws of Po- 
« land decree and inflict on regicides, were 
« mitigated; and both Lukawſki and Stra- 
« wenſki were only ſimply beheaded. Ro- 
« ſinſki was detained under a very ſtrict con-" 

e finement, and obliged” to give evidence 
« againſt his two companions. A perſon of 

« diſtinction, who ſaw them both die, has 
«© aſſured me, that nothing could be more 


noble and manly than all Lukawyſki's con- 
« duct previous to his death. When he was 
e carried to the place of execution, although 
his body was almoſt extenuated by the 
« ſeverity of his confinement, diet, and treat- 
ment, his ſpirit unſubdued raiſed him 
above the terrors of an infamous and pub- 


* lic execution. He had not been permitted 
* to ſhave his beard while in priſon, and his 
<« drefs was ſqualid to the greateſt degree; 


«yet none of theſe humiliations could depreſs | 


* his mind. With a grandeur of ſoul wor- 
thy of a better cauſe, but which it was im- 
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— poſſible not to admire, he refuſed to ſee Or 46 
*« embrace the traitor Koſinſki. When con- « | 
« ducted to the ſcene: of execution, which «6 
te was about a mile from Warſaw, he betray- 70 
ed no emotions of terror or unmanly fear. 4 L 
© He made a ſhort harangue to the multitude & w 
* aſſembled upon the occaſion, in which he by «+: 
no means expreſſed any ſorrow for his paſt tete 
& conduct, or contrition for his attempt on «ſi 
ce the king, which he probably regarded as I 
« meritorious and patriotic. His n was cout 
| © ſevered from his body. ; U 
* Strawenſki was beheaded at the 8 the 
* time, but he neither harangued the people, was, 
« nor ſhewed any ſigns of contrition. Pu- ed fi 
« laſki, who commanded one of the many ed t 
* corps of confederate Poles then in arms, the 
* and who was the great agent and promoter his 
t of the aſſaſſination, is ſtill alive *, though more 
* an outlaw and an exile. He is ſaid, even ly a 
<<. by the Ruſſians his enemies, to poſſeſs mi- was 
5 litary talents of a very ſuperior nature; U 
| | ? FT thro! 
* After the concluſion of theſe troubles, Pulaſki eſcaped with 
from Poland, and repaired to America: he diſtinguiſhed - Conc 
himſelf in the American ſervice, and was killed in the at- the [ 
tempt to force the Britiſh lines at the ſiege of Savannah 4 
in eh 
the c 


d nor 
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nor were they ever able to take him priſoner 
during the civil war. 

To return to Kofinſki, hi man who 
*« ſaved the king's life. About a week after 
% Lukawyſki and Strawenſki's execution, he 
« was ſent by his majeſty out of Poland. 
« He now reſides at Semigallia in the papal 
<<-territories, where he enjoys an annual _ 
* fion from the king.” 

I am enabled to add to Mr. Wraxall's AC= 
count the following circumſtances : 

Upon General Coccei's arrival at the mill, 
the firſt queſtion which his majeſty aſked. 
was, whether any of his attendants had ſuffer- 
ed from the aſſaſſins ; and upon being inform- 
ed that one of the heyducs was killed upon 
the ſpot, and another dangerouſly wounded, 
his mind, naturally feeling, now rendered 
more ſuſceptible by his late danger, was great- 
ly affected; and his joy at his own eſcape 
was conſiderably diminiſhed. | 

Upon his return to Warſaw, the ſtreets 
through which he paſſed were illuminated 
with torches, and crowded by an immenſe 
concourſe of people, who followed him to 
the palace, crying out inceſſantly The king 
is alive.” Upon his entering the palace, 
the doors were flung open, and perſons of all 

ranks 


4 
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ranks were admitted to approach his perſon, 
and to felicitate him upon; his eſcape. The 
ſcene, as I have been informed by ſeveral of 
the nobility who were. preſent, was affecting 
beyond deſcription. Every one ſtruggled to 
get, near him ta kiſs his hand, or even to touch 
his cloaths : all were ſo tranſported with joy, 

that they even loaded Koſinſlei with careſſes, 

and called him the ſaviour of their king. 

His majeſty, vyas ſo affected with theſe ſigns 

of zeal and affection, that he expreſſed in the 
moſt feeling manner his ſtrong ſenſe of theſe 

proofs of their attachment, and declared it 
was the happieſt hour of his whole liſe. In 
this moment of rapture c he forgot the dangers 
he had avoided, and the wounds he had re- 

ceived: and as every one ſeemed: anxious to 
learn the cireumſtances of his eſcape, he 
would not ſuffer his wounds to be inſpected 
and dreſſed before he had himfelf ſatisfied 
their impatience, by relating the difficulties 


and dangers he had undergone. During the 


recital, a perſon unacquainted with the lan- 
guage might have diſcovered the various events 
of the ſtory from the changes of expreſſion 
in the countenances of the byſtanders, which 
diſplayed the moſt ſudden alterations from 
terror to compaſſion, from compaſſion to 


aſtoniſhment, 


LJ 


1C 
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aſtoniſhment, and. from aſtoniſhment to rap- 
ture; While the univerſal ſilence was only 


broken by ſighs and tears of joy. 


The king having finiſhed the account, 


again repeated his aſſurances of gratitude and 


affection for the unfeigned proofs they had 
given of their loyalty ; and. diſmiſſed; them, 

by adding, that he hoped. he had been thus. 
miraculouſly preſerved by Divine Providence, 
for no other purpoſe than to purſue with 
additional zeal the good of his country, which 
had ever been the great object of his at- 


tention. 
Being now left alone, his majeſty permitted 


the ſurgeons to examine the wound in his 


head. Upon cutting away the ſkin, it, ap- 
peared that the bone was hurt, but not dan- 
gerouſly : from the quantity of clotted blood, 
the operation of dreſſing was tedious and pain- 
ful, and was ſubmitted to by the king with 
great patience and magnanimity. The ſur- 
geons propoſed at firſt to bleed him in the 
foot ; but they laid aſide this intention upon 
bediene both his feet ſwollen conſiderably, and 
coyered with bliſters and bruiſes. 

The family of the heyduc, who had ſaved 
the king's life by the loſs of his own, was 
amply | — for: his body was buried with 

great 
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great pomp; and his majeſty erected an hand- 
ſome monument to his memory, with an ele- 
gant inſcription expreſſive of the man's fide- 
lity and of his own'gratitude. 

I faw the monument: it is a pyramid p 


ſtanding upon a ſarcophagus, with a Latin 


and Poliſh inſeription; * the former I copied, 
and it is as follows: 

Hic jacet Georgius Henricus 'Butzau, 
« qui regem Staniſlaum Auguſtum nefariis 


« parricidarum telis impetitum, die 111 Nov. 
« 1771, proprii pectoris clypeo defendens, 
« geminatis ictibus confoſſus, glorioſe oc 


*« cubuit. Fidelis ſubditi necem lugens, 
« Rex poſuit hocce monumentum illius in 
« laudem, aliis exemplo*.” *_ 


#5..% 


* Here lies George Henry Butzau, who, on the 3d of 
« N ovember, 1771, oppoling his own breaſt to ſhield 
„ Staniſlaus Auguſtus from the weapons of nefarious par- 
“e ficides, was pierced with repeated wounds, and glori- 
« ouſly expired. The king, lamenting the death of a faith- 
« ful ſubject, erected this e ung as a « tribute to him, 
& and an Faample to others.” | 
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Ardownt of abe plan and þ tone . * partition 
of Poland. Projected by the king of Pruſſia. 
— Adopted by the emperor of Germany, and 

finally acceded to by the empreſs of Ruſſia.— 

| The conſent of the king and diet of Poland 
extorted after great oppoſition. —Changes in 
the government introduced by the partition- 

ing Powers.—d pirited, but fruitleſs, refiſt- 
ance of the Poliſh delegates. —Pate 12 the 
diſſidents. 


E are now arrived at that remarkable 
event of the preſent reign, the parti- 
tion of Poland; which was planned with 
ſuch profound ſecrecy, that it was ſcarcely 
ſuſpected before it was carried into execution. 
Poland had long derived its principal ſecurity 
from its peculiar ſituation between three great 
powers, each equally intereſted to prevent the 
others from acquiring any increaſe of ſtrength, 
or addition of territory : the union of theſe 
rival potentates was conſidered as a circum- 
ſtance nearly impoſſible ; and ſhould ſuch an 
unexpected union take place, it was thought 
incredible 
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incredible that the other princes of Europe 
would paſſively ſubmit to a material alteration 
in the balance of power. wh 

Treaties upon dee and negotiations 
upon negotiations, had guarantied to Poland 
the poſſeſſion of her territory; and the very 
three powers who diſmembered her provinces, 
had, at the preſent king's acceſſion, ſolemnly 
renounced all right and title to any part of 
the Poliſh dominions. But treaties and gua- 
ranties are in general only adhered to ,until 
they can be broken with fafety : the only 
effectual method for any ſtate to ſecure its 
dominions, is to make itſelf reſpectable by i its 
ſtrength and unanimity, and to be prepared 


againſt any attacks. When a powerful peo- 


ple impute national diſaſters, which a proper 
vigour and foreſight might have prevented, 
to the perfidy of foreign ſtates, they only bear 
teſtimony, in more ſpecious terms, to their 
own indolence, negligence, or weakneſs of 
government. Nor is that ſyſtematical jealouſy, 
which modern nations profeſs to entertain for 
the balance of power, to be depended on as a 
more effectual ſafeguard to any particular ſtate, 
than the faith of treaties. This principle, 
though founded on the moſt — and ju- 


dicious 
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dicious policy, and though at times productive 
of the moſt beneficial effects, is unluckily 


liable to be counteracted and defeated by an 
almoſt innumerable variety of contingencies. 


Where a combination of different powers is 
requiſite to give it efficacy, thoſe powers may 
want unanimity and concert : where again the 
exertion of only a ſingle ſtate is ſufficient, that 
ſtate may, by the temporary ſituation of affairs, 
or the caſual intereſts of its governing party, 
be rendered incapable of acting with proper 
ſpirit, In a word, the anxiety of European 
ſtates for the preſervation of the balance of 
power is, by no means, an invariable pledge 
of protection to any ſingle nation. Venice 
was. brought to the verge of ruin by a reliance 
on this principle; Poland received from it 
no ſubſtantial protection; nor did England, 


| though ſtruggling ſingly againſt a hoſt of 
enemies, reap, in her late conteſt, the * 


eſt benefit from its influence. 
The natural ſtrength of Poland, if properly 


exerted, would have formed a more certain 


bulwark againſt. the ambition of her neigh- 


bours, than the faith of treaties, or an atten- 


tion in the other European nations to the 
balance of power. And it is extremely wor- 
thy of remark, that of the three partitioning 


powers, 
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powers, Pruſſia * was formerly in a ſtate of 
vaſſalage to the republic; Ruſſia + once ſaw 
its capital and throne poſſeſſed by the Poles ; 
and Auſtria, ſcarce a century ago, was indebt- 


In the x3th century, all Pruſſia belonged to the knights 
of the Teutonic order. In 1454 that part, fince denomi- 
nated Poliſh or Weſtern Pruſſia, revolted to Caſimir IV. 
and was afterwards incorporated into the dominions of the 
republic ; at the ſame time the knights were conſtrained to 
hold the remaining part, called Eaſtern Pruſſia, as a fief of 
the crown of Poland. In 1525 Eaſtern Pruſſia was erected 
into an hereditary duchy, and given to Albert of Branden- 
burg as a Poliſh fief. Upon his death it fell to his fon 
Albert Frederick, who being impaired in his faculties, the 
adminiſtration was veſted firſt in Joachim Frederick elector 
of Brandenburg, and afterwards in Joachim's ſon John 
Sigiſmond, who had married Albert's daughter. Upon 
the demiſe of Albert without male heirs, John Sigiſ- 
mond, who ſucceeded to the duchy of Pruſſia, did ho- 
mage for that duchy as a vaſlal of the republic. His grand- 
fon Frederick William, the great Elector, was the firſt duke 
of Pruſſia releaſed from this badge of feudal dependence by 
John Caſimir ; Eaſtern Pruffia being declared a fovereign, 
independent, and hereditary duchy. 

Frederick, fon of Frederick William the Great, aſſumed 
the title of King of Pruſſia, which however the Poles. 
never acknowledged until 1764, at the acceſſion of 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus. His preſent majeſty Frederick III. 
by the late partition treaty, now — both Weſtern and 
Eaſtern Pruſſia. 

+ Under Sigiſmond III. whoſe troops got poſſeſſion of 
Moſcow, and whoſe ſon Ladiſlaus was choſen great duke 
of Muſcovy by a party of the Ruſſian nobles. 

5 ed 
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ed to a ſovereign * of this country for the 
preſervation of its metropolis, , _ oy for 
Its very exiſtence. 

A kingdom, ſo lately the maſter or pro⸗ 
tetor of its neighbours, would never have 
been fo readily overwhelmed by them, had 
there not been the moſt glating imperfections 
in its government. Poland, in truth, formerly 
more powerful than any of the ſurrounding 
ſates, has, from the defects of its conſtitution, 
declined in the midſt of general improve- 
ments; and, after giving law to the north, 
is become an eaſy prey to every invader. 

The Partition of Poland was firſt projected 


by the king of Pruſſia. Poliſh or Weſtern 


Pruſſia had long been an object of his am- 
bition: excluſive of its fertility, commerce, 
and population, its local ſituation rendered it 
highly valuable to that monarch; it lay be- 
tween his German dominions and Eaſtern 
Pruſſia, and while poſſeſſed by the Poles, cut 
off, at their will, 'all communication between 
them. During the courſe of the laſt gene- 
ral war, he experienced the moſt fatal effects 
from this disjointed ſtate of his territories. 


*. John Sobieſki, who compelled the Turks to raiſe the 
hege of Vienna, and delivered the houſe of Auſtria from 
the greateſt dangers it ever experienced. 


. 1 By 
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By the acquiſition of Weſtern Pruffia, his 
dominions would be rendered compact, and 
his troops in time of war be able to march 
from Berlin to Koningſburgh without inter- 
ruption. The period was now arrived, when 
the ſituation of Poland ſeemed to promiſe the 
attainment of this favourite object. He pur- 
ſued it, however, with all the caution of an 
able politician. On the commencement of 
the troubles, he ſhewed no eagerneſs to in- 
terfere in the affairs of this country ; and 
although he had concurred with the empreſs 
of Ruſſia in raiſing Staniſlaus Auguſtus to the 
throne of Poland, yet he declined taking any 
active part in his favour againſt the confederates. 
Afterwards, in 1769, when the whole king- 
dom became convulſed throughout with civil 
commotions, and deſolated likewiſe by the 
plague; he, under pretence of forming lines, 
to prevent the ſpreading of the infection, 
advanced his troops into Poliſh Pruſſia, and 
occupied that whole diſtrict. | 
Though now completely maſter of the 
country, and by no means apprehenſive of any 
formidable refiſtance from the diſunited and 
diſtracted Poles ; yet, as he was well aware 
that the ſecurity of his new acquiſition de- 
pended upon the acquieſcence of Ruſſia and 
4 | Auſtria, 
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Auſtria, he planned the Partition of Poland. 
He communicated the project to the emperor, 

either during their interview at Nieſs in Sileſia, 
in 1769 „or in that of the following year, at 
N euſtadt; from whom the overture met with 
_ ready concurrence. Joſeph, who had be- 
fore ſecretly encouraged the confederates, and 
even commenced a negotiation with the Porte 
againſt Ruſſia, now ſuddenly altered his mea- 
ſures, and increaſed his army towards the 
Poliſh frontiers. The plague preſenting to 
him, as well as to the king of Pruſſia, a ſpe- 
cious motive for ſtationing troops in the do- 
minions of the republic; he gradually extend- 
ed his lines, and, in 1772, occupied the whole 
territory, which he has ſince diſmembered. 
But, notwithſtanding this change in his ſen- 
timents, his real views upon Poland were at 
firſt ſo effectually concealed, that the Poliſh 
rebels conceived that the Auſtrian army was 
advancing to act in their favour ; not ſuppoſ- 
ing it poſſible, that the rival courts of Vienna 
and Berlin could act in concert. 

Nothing, more remained towards complete 
ing the partition, than the acceſſion of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia; That great princeſs was 
too diſcerning a politician not to regard with 
a aalen eye the introduction of foreign powers 

F c into 
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into Poland. Poſſeſſing an uncontrouled aſ- 

cendancy over the whole country, ſhe could 

propoſe no material advantage from the formal 

acquiſition of a 'part ; and muſt purchaſe a 

moderate addition to her territory by a conſi- 

derable ſurrender of authority. The king of 

Pruſſia, well acquainted with the true intereſts 

of Ruſſia in regard to Poland, and with the 

capacity of the empreſs to diſcern 'thoſe in- 

tereſts, forbore (it is faid) opening any nego- 

1 tiation on the ſubject of the partition, until 
is ſhe was involved in a Turkiſh war. At that 
{ criſis he diſpatched his brother Prince Henry 
to Peterſburg, who ſuggeſted to the empreſs 

that the houſe of Auſtria was forming an 

alliance with the Porte, which, if it took 

place, would create a moſt formidable com- 

bination againſt her; that, nevertheleſs, the 

friendſhip of that houſe was to be purchaſed 

by acceding to the partition ; that upon this 

condition the emperor was willing to renounce 

his connection with the Grand Signor, and 

would ſuffer the Ruſſians to proſecute the 

war without interruption. Catharine, anxi- 

ous to puſh her conqueſts againſt the Turks, 

and dreading the interpoſition of the emperor 

in that quarter: perceiving likewiſe, from the 

intimate union between the courts of Vienna 

and 
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and Berlin, that it would not be in her power, 
at the preſent juncture, to prevent the in- 
tended partition, cloſed with the propoſal ; and 
ſelected no inconſiderable portion of the Poliſh 
territories for herſelf. The treaty was ſigned 
at Peterſburg in the beginning of February, 
1772, by the Ruſſian, Auſtrian, and Pruſſian 
plenipotentiaries. 

As the troops of the three courts were a 
ready in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Po- 
land, the confederates, hemmed in on all 
ſides, were ſoon routed and diſperſed ; and 
Europe waited in anxious expectation what 
would be the iſſue of this unexpected union: 
yet ſuch was the profound ſecrecy with which 
the partitioning powers proceeded, that for 
ſome time after the ratification of the treaty, 
only vague conjectures were entertained even 
at Warſaw * concerning their real intentions ; 

and 


* have a collection of MS. letters written from War- 
ſaw before and after the partition: the following paſſages 
from thoſe letters will ſhew the myſterious conduct of the 
three courts, and the uncertainty of the Poles concerning 
the diſmemberment. 

On cache à Vienne les vrais motifs et le but de Ia 
e prochaine entree des troupes en Pologne,” &c, May 6,' 


TO 
1 All. 
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and the late lord Cathcart, the Engliſh mi- 
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niſter at Peterſburg, was able to obtain no au- 
thentic information of its ſignature, until tvro 
months after the event. 

The firſt formal notification of any pre- 


tenſions to the Poliſh territory was in the 


month of September, 1 772, announced to the 
king and ſenate aſſembled at Warſaw, by the 
Imperial embaſſador; which was ſoon follow- 
ed by the memorials of the Ruſſian and 
Pruffian courts, ſpecifying their reſpective 


claims. It would be tedious to enter into a | 
detail of the pleas urged by the three powers 


in favour of their ſeveral demands; it would 
be no leſs unintereſting to lay before the read- 
er, the anſwers and remonſtrances of the king 


All the letters ſpeak of the apprehenſions of difwember 
ment; but the firſt which mentions it with any certainty 
is dated May 19, which relates, that one of the king of 
Pruffia's officers, paſſing through Marienburgh, even ſaid, 
that the neighbourhood of that town had fallen to the king 
by the partition. 

May 30. On croit de plus et plus qu'on nous 
& partagera, tant d'avis qui s accordent la deſſus ne peu- 


| © vent pas ttre ſur de vaines imagination et conjectures,” 


&c, 

Auguſt 13. © La bambe — on acheve le trait 
« de partage,” &c. 

Auguſt 24. © Cen eſt fait, le traits ẽbauchè au mois 
* de F evrier vient de prendre conſiſtence, &c. 
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and ſenate, as well as the appeals to the other 
ſtates which had guarantied the poſſeſſions 


of Poland. The courts of London, Paris, 


Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated 


againſt the uſurpations ; but remonſtrances 


without aſſiſtance could be of no effect. Po- 
land ſubmitted to the diſmemberment, not 
without the moſt violent ſtruggles ; and now, 
for the firſt time, felt and lamented the fatal 
effects of faction and diſcord. 

A diet being demanded by the partitioning 
powers, in order to ratify the ceſſion of the 
provinces, was, after ſome delay, convoked 
by the king in the following ſummons: 
Since there are no hopes from any quar- 
4 ter, and any further delays will only tend 
* to draw down the moſt dreadful calami- 
ties upon the remainder of the dominions 
<« which are left to the republic; the diet is 
* conyened for the 19th of April, 1773, ac- 
t cording to the will of the three courts : 
&« nevertheleſs, in order to avoid all cauſe of 
© reproach, the king, with the advice of the 
e ſenate, again appeals to the guaranties of 
the treaty of Oliva,” | 
The diet met at the appointed time; and 
ſuch was the ſpirit of the members, that, 
notwithſtanding the deplorable ſituation of 
| 1 their 
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their country, the threats and bribes of the 
three powers, the partition-treaty was not 
carried through without much difficulty, 
For ſome time the majority of the nuntios 
appeared determined to oppoſe the diſmem- 
berment; and the king firmly perſiſted in the 
ſame reſolution. The embaſſadors of the 
three courts enforced their | requiſitions by 
the moſt. alarming menaces ; and /threatened 
the king with depoſition and impriſonment, 
They alſo gave out by their emiſſaries, that 
in caſe the diet continued refractory, Warſaw 
ſhould be pillaged. This report was induſ- 
trioully circulated, and made a ſenſible im- 
preſſion upon the inhabitants. By menaces 
of this ſort, by corrupting the marſhal of 
the diet, who was accompanied with a Ruſſian 
guard; in a word, by bribes, promiſes, and 
threats, the members of the diet were at 
length prevailed on to ratify the diſmeniber- 
ment. In the ſenate, however, or 2pper 
houſe, there was a majority of only ſix; 

the lower houſe, or aſſembly of the nuntios , 
of but one ſingle vote in fayour of the mea- 
ſure *®, An act was then paſſed to limit the 
ſeſſions to | the term of a few days and dele- 
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gates were appointed, with full powers to 


adjuſt, in concert with the embaſſadors, all 
the terms of the diſmemberment, The com- 
miſſioners, or delegates, on the breaking up 
of the diet in May, immediately entered upon 


their office; and, by the month of September, = 
finally concluded the treaty of partition in 


conformity to the dictates of the three courts, 
At this juncture, ſeveral nobles were bold 
enough to iſſue manifeſtoes and remonſtrances 
in various parts of the kingdom, againſt the 
ceſſion of the provinces, and to reprobate the 


conduct of the partitioning powers; but ſuch 


remonſtrances were totally diſregarded, and 
may be conſidered only as the laſt convulſions 
of an expiring nation. 

Of the diſmembered countries &, che Ruſ- 


ſian province is. the largeſt, the 4 the 


moſt populous, and the Pruſſian the moſt 
commercial, The population of the whole 
amounts to near 5,000,000 of ſouls ; the firſt 
containing 1,500,000, the ſecond 2,500,000, 


and the * 860,000, Weſtern Pruſſia was 


The reader, by confultice the map of Poland 65 pre- 
fixed to this work), will ſee the ſituation and extent of 
the three diſmembered provinces. For an account of the 


Auſtrian province, ſee Book II. Chap. I, ; of the Ruſſian, 
Book III. Chap. I. 


the 
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the greateſt lofs to Poland, as by the diſmem- 


berment of that province, the navigation of 


the Viſtula entirely depends upon the king of 
Pruffia : by the loſs conſequently of this 


diſtrict, a fatal blow was given to the trade of 


Poland; for his Pruſſian majeſty has laid ſuch 
heavy duties upon the merchandize paſſing to 
Dantzic, as greatly to diminiſh the commerce 
of that town, and to transfer a confiderable 
portion of it to Memmel and Koningſburgh. 

Although the limits of Poland were ſettled 
by the treaty of Partition, yet the Auſtrians 
and Pruflians continually extended their fron- 
tiers : the emperor ſeized upon Cafimir, and 
even avowed an intention of taking poſſeſſion 
of Cracow and Kaminiec ; while Frederick al- 
leged theſe uſurpations as a juſtification for 
fimilar encroachments on his part; urging, 
that he could not, conſiſtent with his own ſe- 
curity, ſee the emperor increaſing his domi- 
nions without following his example, and aſ- 
ſuming an equivalent, 

Catharine was forced for a time to connive 
at theſe encroachments; but no ſooner was 
peace * eſtabliſhed with the Turks, and the 

| WR rebellion 


*The peace between the Empreſs and the Turks was 
Figned on che 21ſt of July, 1774, in Marſhal Romanzof's 
| camp 
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rebellion of Pugatcheff cruſhed, than the im- 
mediately turned her whole attention to Po- 
land; and it is owing to her ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances, that both Auſtrians and Pruſſians 
have relinquiſhed their uſurpations, and con- 
fined themſelves to the limits marked 85 the 
treaty of partition. 

The partitioning powers did leſs injury to 
the republic by diſmembering its faireſt pro- 


vinces, than by perpetuating the principles of 


anarchy and confuſion, and eſtabliſhing on a 


camp near Bulgaria; and in a letter from Warſaw, dated 


Auguſt 29, of the ſame year, it is faid, The Emperor 
and King of Pruſſia continued encroaching upon the 
« Poliſh territories, and enlarging their frontiers which 
« were marked by the treaty of Peterſburgh. But upon 
ce the concluſion of the peace, the Auſtrian and Pruffian 
&« troops retired within their reſpective lines. Behold: al- 
« ready the good effects of this glorious peace | What 
« would haye become of us, if the arms of the Ottoman 


“ empire had proſpered according to the wiſhes of 


05 many!“ 3 
And in another, dated Sept. 14, 1775 « The king of 
« Pruffia has written to the empreſs of Ruſſia a letter in a 


* moſt enchanting ſtyle, After much praiſe, he adds, that 


© notwithſtanding the juſtice of his claim upon thoſe parts 
« which he has annexed to his former acquiſitions, he ſhall 
make no difficulty in ſacrificing them, as a proof of his 
E readineſs to oblige her Imperial majefty ; provided the 
e houſe of Auſtria will alſo reſtore what the has taken.” 


permanent 
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permanent footing, that exorbitant liberty *, 
which is the parent of faction, and has proved 
the decline of the republic. Under pretence 
of amending the conſtitution, they have con- 
firmed all its defects, and have taken effectual 
precautions to render this unhappy country 


incapable of emerging from its preſent de- 


plorable ſtate, 

The delegates, who ratified the 1 of 
partition, being alſo empowered by the diet to 
concert with the three courts any alterations 
in the conſtitution which might appear bene- 
ficial to the kingdom, continued fitting from 
May. 1773 to March 1775, during which 
8 the convocation of the ordinary diet 

as poſtponed, until the members of the de- 
Jegation had agreed to all the innovations pro- 
poſed by the embaſſadors; and until every 
part of the government was finally arranged. 
Notwithſtanding the wretched condition of 
Poland, and the reſiſtleſs power of the three 
courts, yet the king and the majority of the 


delegates long with- held their conſent to the 


propoſed e 


* Our liberty,” faid a Pole, & is like a two-edged 


<« fword in the hand of an infant, and for that very reaſon 
our neighbours are anxious to preſerye it entire.“ 
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Some idea of their ſpirit may be formed 
Sin the following account of one of the 
meetings, when the propoſitions: relating to 
the change of government were firſt produced 
in September, 1773. Prior to the appearance 
of the three embaſſadors in the aſſembly, 
much was ſaid, and with great vehemence, 


| againſt the projected innovations; many re- 


proaches were thrown out againſt the authors 
of that plan, for ſacrificing the public advan- 
tage to their private ambition, reſentment; and 
intereſts. At the entrance of the three em- 
baſſadors, a profound filence took place for 
ſome minutes, until the ſecretary of the Ruſſian 
embaſſy began to read the plan for new- mo- 
delling the conſtitution ; upon which a general 
murmur ſpread through the whole aſſembly, 
increaſing, as he proceeded, to ſuch a degree 
as almoſt to drown his voice : nor was it with- 
out frequent -interruptions, that he was per- 
mitted to finiſh its recital. He had ſcarcely 


concluded, when the whole body of delegates 


loudly demanded the treaties of -partition and 
alliance: the embaſſadors anſwering, that many 
points could not be adjuſted without farther 
inſtructions from their reſpective courts ; it 
was replied, that in the mean time they might 
introduce the treaty of commerce, which they 
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were authoriſed to. conclude. At all events, 
it was urged, the propoſal concerning the 
change of government is premature ; a revo- | 
lution of ſuch extreme importance. demands 
the moſt deliberate examination, and ought 


not to be hurried through, as if it was a cir- 


cumſtance of no concern to the nation. One 
of the delegates, who was moſt violent in his 
oppolition, delivered his ſentiments with a 
freedom. which aſtoniſhed the aſſembly; and 
when the embaſſadors, who did not under- 
ſtand the Poliſh idiom, applied to a Caſtellan 
for an explanation of what was ſaid, the latter 
excuſed himſelf, under pretence of not being 
qualified for the office of interpreter, as having 
but an imperfect knowledge of the French 
language. When, at laſt, one of the Pala- 
tines, who was of the embaſſador's party, ac- 


quainted them with the contents of the ſpeech ; 


the orator ventured to thank him for explain- 

ing the purport of his harangue in ſo able a 

manner while the praiſes which, in a fine 
tone of irony, he affected to beſtow upon the 


ee for his readineſs to oblige, as well as 


for his independent ſpirit, occaſioned much 


mirth in the aſſembly. The undiſguiſed ap- 


probation given by the greateſt part of the 


members to this orator, convinced the em- 


baſſadors 
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baſſadors that this was no time to obtrude 
their reſolutions upon the delegates: they ac» 
cordingly broke up the meeting, and poſt. 
poned the buſineſs to a future opportunity *. 
The next ſeſſion, however, was not more fa- 
vourable to. their wiſhes, nor did the patriotic 
zeal of the delegates ſeem to abate. Their 
oppoſition indeed to this meaſure continued ſo 
violent, that more than a year elapſed before 
the embaſſadors were able, by the influence of 
threats, bribery, and promiſes, to obtain a 
majority; and before the delegates, terrafied or 
ſeduced into compliance, formally acceded te 
the change of government. This important 
point being obtained, the delegation was diſ- 
ſolved on the 13th of April, 1775, and all 
the articles were confirmed by the general 

The following note, delivered by the three 
embaſſadors to the delegates on the 15th of 
September, 1773, will give the beſt general 


* The following paſſage in one of my MS. letters, 
dated ſo late as Nov. 13, 1774, will ſhew the difficulty af 

$ ſettling with the delegates. 

_ < The plan for the permanent council continues to be 

© read: it ſtill excites continual debates, and more will 

© ariſe ; but all will be finiſhed COT to the will of the 
< miniſters.” 


idea 
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ideh of the changes made in the conſtitution. 
«© The courts are ſo intereſted in the pacifi- 
c cation of Poland, that, while the treaties 
« are getting ready to be ſigned and ratified, 
s the miniſters cannot loſe any of that valu- 
r able time, ſo neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſh- 
* ment of order, and the tranquillity of this 
« kingdom; We now, therefore, deliver to 
& the delegation a part of thoſe cardinal laws, 
* to the ratification of which our courts will 
not ſuffer any contradiction. 
I. © The crown of Poland ſhall be for ever 
c elective, and all order of ſucceſſion pro- 
« ſcribed: any perſon who ſhall endeavour to 
break this law, ſhall. be declared an enemy 
«to his country, and liable to be Fs 
Fe accordingly. | 
II. “Foreign candidates to the throne, * 
« ing the frequent cauſe of troubles and di- 
«-yifion, ſhall- be excluded; and it ſhall be 
* enacted, that, for the future, no perſon can 
< be choſen king of Poland, and great duke 
« of Lithuania, excepting a native Pole, of 
- + noble * origin, and poſſeſſing land within 
the kingdom. The ſon, or grandſon, of a 
4 1 Kin g of Poland, cannot be elected imme 


O 


* That is, any gentleman. 


4 diately 
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* diately upon the death of their father or 


« grandfather; nor ſhall be eligible, till after 


« an interval of two reigns. 


III. The government of Poland ſhall be 


« for ever free, independent, and of a repub- 


„ lican form. 


TV. © The true principle of the ſaid go- 
te yernment conſiſting in the ſtrict execution 
« of its laws, and the equilibrium of the three 


« eſtates, namely, the king, the ſenate, and 


the equeſtrian order; a Permanent Council 
„ ſhall be eſtabliſhed, in which the executive 
power ſhall be veſted. In this council the 
* equeſtrian order, hitherto excluded from the 
* adminiſtration of affairs in the intervals of 
ce the diets, hall be admitted; as ſhall be 
“more clearly laid down in the future ar- 
* rangements.” 

Theſe arrangements having been carried 
into execution, I ſhall make a few remarks 
upon the ſeveral articles. 

By the firſt, the houſe of Sakbiliy;; and all 
foreign princes, who might be likely to give 
weight to Poland by their hereditary domi- 


nions, are rendered incapable of filling the 


throne, By the ſecond, the excluſion of a. 


king's ſon or grandſon, excepting after an in- 
terval of two reigns, removes the fainteſt 


VOL. 3 G proſpect 
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proſpect of an hereditary ſovereignty; and 
entails upon the kingdom all the evils inſepa- 
rable from that moſt wretched form of go- 
vernment, an elective monarchy. By the 
third article, the liberum veto, and all the 


exorbitant privileges of the equeſtrian order, 


are confirmed in their utmoſt latitude; and 
by the laſt, the prerogatives of the crown, 
before too greatly reduced, are ſtill farther 
diminiſhed, as will more particularly appear 
in the enſuing chapter. 5 
Before the concluſion of this chapter, it 
will be proper to mention the fate of the diſſi- 
dents. Their pretenſions were finally ſettled 
between the republic and the mediating 
powers, at the laſt meeting of the delegates. 
The catholic party oppoſed in ſo violent a 
manner the reſtoration of their antient privi- 
leges, that, by the conſent of the foreign 
courts, they continue excluded from the diet, 
the ſenate, and the permanent council. In 
return, however, the diſſidents enjoy the free 


exerciſe of their religion; are permitted to- 


have churches without bells; ſchools and ſe- 
minaries of their own ; they are capable of 
ſitting in the inferior courts of juſtice ; and 
in the tribunal, appointed to receive appeals 
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in matters of religion, three of their commu- 
nion are admitted as aſſeſſors. 

In conſequence of this toleration, the diſſi- 
dents have conſtructed churches in different 
parts of the kingdom; one · built upon this 
occaſion by the Lutherans at Warſaw, | has 
the following inſcription : 


Has ædes Deo J. O. ſacras 
* Ccatus Varſovienſis in Auguſt, Confeſſ. ex 
*« conſenſu Staniſlai Auguſti Regis et Rei- 
e publice ſtruere cœpit. Aprilis 24, 
44 x 777. ? 
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CHAP. YT. Y p 

Government if Poland. —Legiſlative authority n. 

poſſeſſed by the diet. — Executive power veſted m 

in the permanent council. AF for the eftabliſÞh- | 

ment of that council, Article I. Arrange- nm 

| ment of the permanent council. Conſtituent Wl vw 
' farts taken from the three eflates, the king, 

ſenate, and equeſtrian order. Election of the 44 

members. Prerogatives of the king. Limi- th 

tations of his authority. — Primate.— Marſha! ane 

of the equeſtrian order. — Article IT. Mode of cor 

proceeding.— Its five departments.—Foreign the 

affairs. — Police. — War. — Fuſftice. — The I 6, 

Treaſury. Article III. Power and duties. fore 

— Article IV. Limits of its authority.—-De- WR % 

tail of the five departments. of 1 

| tria, 

HE government of Poland is with toll 


great propriety ſtyled a republic, be- 


cauſe the king is ſo exceedingly limited in his 
prerogative, that he reſembles more the chict oo 
of a commonwealth, than the ſovereign of 2 

powerful monarchy. 
The ſupreme legiſlative authority of this 
republic. refides in the three eſtates vf the 
realm, 


f 
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realm, the king, ſenate, and equeſtrian order, 
aſſembled in a national diet . The execu- 
tive power, which was heretofore entruſted to 
the king and ſenate, is now, according to the 


— eee "x 
; AN LE bead hn EEE oa , 


JFFͤͤ fe 


new form of government, veſted in the per- 
1 SS manent council. ' 

; The act for the eſtabliſhment of the per- 
: ; manent wound by the diet of 177 5. is thus 
. 8 inks the former exiſtence of the council 


e latus noſtrum in the republic is proved from 
- a the antient conſtitutions which mention it, 


zi] and nominally from the fixth article in the 
of confirmation of king Stephen, as well as from 
-n the conſtitutions F of 1576, 1590, 1607, 
ho 1641, 1669, 1677, and of 1678: We there- 
. fore eſtabliſh a national council, ad latus , 
„rum, compoſed of the three orders, namely, 


of us the king, the ſenate, and of the equeſ- 
trian order, to act in the manner preſcribed as 


; follows. 
1th 

be- ? 

his For an account of the diet, ſee the next chapter, 


5 + The laws of Poland are called conſtitutions, and are 
hief 5 1 85 ro 
| denominated conſtitutions of 1576, 1590, &c. as paſſed in 


of 2 the diets which aſſembled in thoſe years. 


this 3h 
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ARTICLE I. 


ARRANGEMENT of the PERMANENT 
CouNCIL. 


I. This council ſhall bear the title of 
Supreme Permanent Council. It ſhall be 
. 5 5 of the three eſtates of the republic, 
namely, of the king, the ſenate, and the 
equeſtrian order, which ſhall be for ever inſe- 
parable, excepting during an interregnum, or 
in the king's abſence, for which a e is 
hereafter made. 

The firſt eſtate, the king, as chief of - 
nation, is never changed ; but the other two 
eſtates ſhall be elected, every two years, at the 
ordinary diet, by the majority of ſecret votes, 
in the following manner. 


order ſhall addreſs themſelves to the marſhal 
of the laſt diet; and, in caſe of his death or 


abſence, to the firſt nuntio of the province 


from which the marſhal was taken, three days 
before the diet, either in perſon, or by memo- 
rials ſigned by themſelves, and ſealed with 
their own coats of arms. 


2, The 


All ſenators and miniſters are candidates 
of . but the members of the equeſtrian 
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order by the ſecretary of the diet. 
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v. 5. 

2. The marſhal of the diet being elected, 
and all the ceremonies in the chamber of the 
nuntios being properly performed, after the 
junction of the two houſes according to the 
conſtitution of 1768, the liſts of the candi- 


dates ſhall be read; that of the ſenators and 
miniſters by one of the principal ſecretaries; 
and that of the candidates of the equeſtrian 
No perſon 
ſhall be excluded from being a candidate, who 
can prove that he poſſeſſes the neceſſary con- 


ditions and qualifications, ſuch as are hereafter 


deſcribed. And if any perſon fo qualified is 


. omitted, the great ſecretaries ſhall be anſwer- 


able to the ſame diet for the omiſſion of ſena- 
tors and miniſters, and the marſhal of the diet 
or that of the members of the equeſtrian 
order; and if they are convicted of having de- 
ſignedly been guilty of the omiſſion, they ſhall 


be deprived of their charges. 


3. A printed liſt of the candidates ſhall, 
the ſame day, be given to each member of 
the diet, to be taken into conſideration. 

4. The enſuing day each member of the 
diet ſhall ſecretly mark the names of as many 
perſons in the printed liſt as are neceſſary to 
fill the permanent council. This ceremony 


ſhall be performed in a corner of the ſenate- 
G 4 houſe. 
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houſe, The ſenators invited by the. great 
marſhals, Or, in their abſence, by thoſe Who 


perform the office of marſhals, and the nuntios 


ſummoned by the marſhal of the diet, ſhall 


receive from the ſecretaries the printed liſt of 
the candidates, ſtamped with the arms of the 
republic, ſimilar to that which was diſtributed 
the preceding day. With theſe liſts they ſhall 
repair in order, one after the other, to a ſmall 
table ſurrounded with curtains, upon which 
table they ſhall ſecretly draw a line under the 
names of the perſons whom they favour ; and 
every one {hall put his liſt into a vaſe ſtanding 
upon a table in the corner of the hall, which 
vaſe ſhall be previouſly opened in the ſenate- 
houſe by the marſhal who is firſt in rank, in 
order to ſhew that it is empty. The vaſe 
ſhall be proyided with three different locks, 
the keys whereof ſhall be given, one to his 
majeſty, a ſecond to the great marſhal, or to 
him who ſtands in his place; and a third to 
the marſhal of the diet. At the fame time 
nine deputies ſhall be choſen, three from the 
ſenate by the king, and fix by the marſhal of 
the diet from the equeſtrian order. As ſoon 


as all the liſts have been delivered, theſe de- 
puties, being ſworn, ſhall bring the vaſe into 
the middle of the ſenate-houſe, and having, in 


he 
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the face of the whole aſſembly, opened it with 
the three keys, ſhall compare the number of 
liſts with the members of the diet who are 
preſent, count-the ſuffrages, and the firſt in 
rank among the deputies ſhall openly proclaim 
the names of thoſe who have the majority. 

5. Each elector muſt underline in the 
printed liſt ſo many, and ſuch perſons as are 
required; that is, among the perſons elected 
ſhall be the third of the members in the late 
permanent council, to the number of twelve, 
namely, ſix from the ſenate and miniſtry, and 
as many from the equeſtrian order, equally 


choſen from each province. All the liſts, in 
which this rule is not obſerved, and in which 


there are more or leſs perſons nominated than 
the neceſſary number, ſhall be conſidered as 
null, and be rejected by the deputies. 

6. Thoſe who have the plurality of ſuffra- 
ges ſhall be admitted into the council; and it 
is only in caſe of an equal number of votes for 


any candidate or candidates, that the king 


ſhall have the caſting voice. 


The neceſſary qualifications, which entitle 
a member of the equeſtrian order to become a 


candidate for a ſeat in the council, are to have 


belonged to any of the four juriſdictions of 
| the 
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the republic, (of the marſhal, of war, of the 
aſſeſſorium *, and of the treaſury), to have 
been "WW in any tribunal, nuntio of the 
diet, or miniſter to a foreign court. Thoſe 
who ſhall be elected during the diet, before 
they enter upon their office ſhall take the fol- 
lowing oath. 

I do ſwear, in the name of the Almighty, 
« that I will be faithful to you Staniſlaus 
% Auguſtus, my gracious maſter, and to the 
* republic of Poland; that, in the exerciſe of 
* my office as counſellor of the permanent 
* council, I will execute with zeal all which 
* the laws relative to the permanent council 
* ordain ; that I will not fuffer myſelf to be 
« ſurpriſed either by preſents or menaces ; 
% that in giving my advice I will not be 
* biafſed by any perſon, but will act in obe- 
« dience to the laws, and in conformity to 
* juſtice will conſult the good of my country; 
te that if I ſee or know any thing which may 
ebe either ſerviceable or detrimental ta my 
* country, I will faithfully acquaint his ma- 
« jeſty, my moſt gracious maſter, and his 


Court of Juſtice, having cognizance within a certain 
diſtance of the ſovereign's place of reſidence. See p. 14. 
note * 
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en. 
« permanent council, and will give my ſuffrage 
*in the manner I think moſt likely to pre- 
« vent the evil. I will not reveal the ſecrets 
« which may be entruſted to me by his ma- 
« jeſty and his council. And fo help me 
6c God,” | 


The council ſhall be compoſed of the fol- 
lowing, perſons : 

I. The king as chief and preſident, 

2. Three biſhops, among whom the pri- 
mate of his own right ſhall preſide during 
two years, but ſhall have no ſeat the twa 
following years. 

3. Nine lay- ſenators; two of whom may 
be elected either from the miniſters or ſe- 
nators. 


4. Four from the miniſtry of the republic, 


namely, one from each department; of theſe 


eighteen members of the ſenate, fix muſt be 
taken from each of the three * provinces. 

5. The marſhal of the equeſtrian - order, 
and, in caſe of his death or abſence, the firſt 
counſellor of the equeſtrian order, according 
fo the turn of the provinces. 


* Great Poland, Little Poland, and Lithuania, 


6, Eighteen 


* 
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6. Eighteen counſellors of the equeſtrian 

order, including the marſhal. „ 

The ſecretary of the permanent coun- 

cil ſhall be elected from the Referendaries *, 
and national notaries, ; cc. 


OF THE, PENSIONS. 

The primate, biſhops, and miniſters, en- 
joying very conſiderable revenues derived from 
their charges, ſhall have no penſions. Lay- 
ſenators of the crown; and of Lithuania, ſhall 
annually receive each 14,000 florins , = 
L. 388. 18s. The marſhal of the equeſtrian 
order, as member of the permanent council, 
30,000 florins, = £.833. 65. 8 d.; and, dur- 
ing his reſidence at Warſaw, ſhall be allowed a 
guard of fifteen men, with an officer, from 
the army of the crown. Each counſellor 

ſhall have 14,000 florins per annum, = 
L. 388. 185. The ſecretary of the council 
ſhall receive the ſame ſum. 


* © Referendaries are a kind of maſters of Requeſts, 
e whoſe office is to receive petitions made to the king, 
« and to give his majeſty's anſwer: they have a place in 
< any of the king's courts of juſtice.” Connor's Poland, 
v. II. p. 77. 
+ 36 Poliſh florins = a pound hectic: 
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ExPLANATION of the duties and prerogatives 


m- of the perſons who compoſe the Permanent 
) , Council. | 

1 His mately the king our moſt gracious 

WW maſter, as chief of the nation, and the firſt 
"i eſtate, repreſenting: the majeſty of the repub- 
| lic, ſhall, according to uſual practice, con- 
mw” voke by circular letters, and at the time 
2 preſcribed by the laws, the ordinary diets ; 
| 5 he muſt always conſult the permanent coun- 
4 * eil upon the matters to be laid before thoſe 
5 aſſemblies; in the ſame manner as he before 
neil, W took the advice of the ſenate, which from 
dor- Bl beneeferf th fall no mord be:convencd. His 
os majeſty ſhall in like manner ſummon the ex- 
WM traordinary diets, either of his own accord, 
pou or at the inſtance of the permanent council, 
th we which the king cannot refuſe if the majority 
— demand it. All the laws and conſtitutions 

of the diet, decrees, privileges, and pub- 

POR lic acts, ſhall be iſſued in the name of the 


e king, King, as it has been hitherto practiſed. He 
Jace n hall fign all the diſpatches paſted by order 
Poland, BW of the council, not having it in his power 
to put a negative upon them, if they are 
carried by a majority. He ſhall give pub- 

7 lic 
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lic audience to embaſſadors and foreign mini- 


| ers, to envoys or reſidents, ſhall treat with 
them, but cannot conclude without com- 


municating the whole to the council, and 
following the advice of the majority. 


The king, on his part, cedes the following 
royal prerogatives : 

1. For the election of biſhops, palatines, 
caſtellans, and miniſters, the council ſhall 
nominate by ballot three candidates, one of 
whom the king ſhall appoint to the vacant 
office *. 

2. The power of n to all other 
eccleſiaſtical and civil offices ſhall continue, 
without any diminution, veſted in the king, 

excepting the commiſſioners of war, of the 
treaſury, thoſe in the department of the 
marſhal, and in the aſſeſſorium regni: all 
theſe commiſſioners were before accuſtomed 
to be named by him in the intervals between 
the diets ; but his majeſty now conſents, that 
from henceforth the council ſhall ele& three 
candidates, to be preſented in the fame man- 
ner as in the laſt-mentioned article rela- 


* The king had before the ſole diſpoſal of theſe offices. 
See p. 15. | 
9 tive 
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tive to the nomination of the ſenators and 
miniſters. 

With reſpe& to —— — ranks, his 
2 ſhall appoint the captains in the Po- 
liſh companies, and the officers of the four 
companies, which are upon the Poliſh foot- 
ing and bear his name. Excepting theſe; all 
other military promotions ſhall be conferred 
according to ſeniority. Nevertheleſs, his ma- 
jeſty may propoſe candidates for military pro- 
motion, choſen among the young officers in 
the national ſervice, to be ſecretly ballotted 
for with that perſon who has the right of 
ſeniority; provided, at the ſame time, the 
great general delivers to his majeſty his re- 
commendation in writing, with his reaſons for 
the ſaid recommendation. 

4. His majeſty renounces the ri ight to 
diſpoſe of the royal demeſnes and ſtaroſties, 
with this clauſe, that the proprietors of both 
ſexes be continued during their lives in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſaid eſtates, which, from this 
preſent time, ſhall never be granted to any EC 
man- perſon whatſoever, under the. appearance of 
rela- recompence or any other pretext ; but they 

ſhall be employed for the public good, to the 
offices. Wl great advantage of the country, and with 
the conſent of the king. 


5. Four 
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5. Four regiments of guards ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the command of the great general, as 
in the time of Auguſtus III. that is, while they 
preſerve the name and rank of guards, they 
do not bind themſelves by any new oath ; 
and with this difference, that whereas . 
merly the great generals poſſeſſed alone the 
military power in their hands, at preſent 


they ſhare that power with the committee; 


which committee, as well as the great gene- 
rals, depend, in virtue of the preſent law, 
upon the permanent council. In return, the 
king ſhall receive an annual ſum ſufficient 
to keep in pay two thouſand troops, who 
ſhall depend ſolely upon his majeſty; but 
this ſum ſhall not be included in the addi- 
tional revenues granted to his majeſty, in 
compenſation for thoſe loſt by the diſmem- 
berment of the provinces. 

6. Reciprocally, the republic ſtipulates on 
its part, once for all, that all the other 
royal prerogatives (thoſe excepted which 
the king has graciouſly pleaſed to renounce) 
ſhall remain in full force, and be for ever in- 
violate, | 
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THE PRIMATE. 

The primate, during his office &, muſt at- 
tend the permanent council at leaſt 25 months 
in the year. The antient laws, which ſecure 
the prerogatives of the primate during the 
* interregnum, remaining in force, he ſhall 
4 preſide in the council, even ſhould it not be is 
his turn for fitting in the council. During "Ul 
the interregnum, the permanent council, keep- BY 
ing its power and authority, ſhall maintain, | 
in the uſual forms, the tribunals, ana gl 
the juriſdictions of the republic, according bl 
to the conſtitution of 1768, in all things A 
not contradicted by this new arrangement. 
' The primate, during the two years of his 
in function, ſigns his name after the king to 
1- all the acts of the permanent council; and, 
in caſe of the king's abſence, or during an 
interregnum, he has two 4. votes, in order 
to decide in caſe of equality of ſuffrages. In 
the Penne, s abſence, the firſt ſenator in 


* That is, during the two years in which he ſits in 
the council. 


+ Namely, as viceroy during the interregnum. 
{ That is, I ſuppoſe, one vote as uſual, and the caſting 
vote in caſe of equality. 
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rank, who is member of the council, ſup- 
plies his place. 


THE MARSHAL OF THE EQUESTRIAN 
ORDER. 


The equeſtrian order ſhall have its marſhal 
in the permanent council, who is the firſt in 
ur among the members of that order. He 


ſhall be elected every two years at the ordi- 


_ nary diet by ſecret ſuffrages, always from each 


of the three. provinces by rotation, according 
to the form preſcribed for the election of the 
counſellors. No ſenator or miniſter is capa- 
ble of being elected marſhal unleſs he be- 
fore-hand refigns his charge. 

He ſhall take. the following oath before 
the fame diet, in the fame manner as the 


bother counſellors. 


J ſwear before Almighty: God, that 1 
will be faithful to you Staniſlaus Auguſtus 
„my gracious maſter, and to the republic 
« of Poland; that in the exerciſe of my 
office of marſhal of the permanent coun- 
„ cil, I will execute with zeal all which is 
„ ordained by the laws eſtabliſhed by the 
council; that in giving my advice, and 
voting, I will take for the rule of my 
conduct the written laws, and the good 
of 
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« of my country, from which I will never 
« ſwerve, neither induced by intreaties, promi- 
« ſes, friendſhip or hatred, or any other ſpecies 
« of corruption or perſonal attachment what- 
« ſoever ; that I will never divulge the ſecret 
« deliberations of the council; that I will 
* caſt up the votes, and faithfully declare the 
« majority of ſuffrages. So help me God.” 


The marſhal of the equeſtrian order in the 


permanent council cannot be choſen marſhal 
or nuntio of the next diet, nor be re- elected 
marſhal of the permanent council, excepting 
after an interval of four years. 

His office. He, as well as each of the 
counſellors, may remonſtrate againſt the ill- 
execution of the laws, and lay before the coun- 
cil thoſe matters of which it has the cog- 
nizance. It is the duty of the whole coun- 
cil to watch over the ſecurity and main- 
tenance of the eſtabliſhed government, and the 
preſent conſtitution ; and the marſhal, as well 
as each member, ought to have at heart the pre- 
ſervation of the prerogatives of the three eſtates ; 
but more particularly the chancellor, who is a 
member of the council, and the marſhal ſhall 
take care that the papers ſhall be kept in order, 
and the inſpector of the acts and archives of the 
permanent council ſhall depend upon the per- 
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manent council z pleno. The marſhal, as 
well as each counſellor, may preſent candi- 
dates for ſubaltern places in the permanent 
council, who ſhall be accepted, if the coun- 
cil is unanimous, and, in caſe of any oppoſi- 
tion, ſhall be elected by the majority of ſuf- 
frages. The marſhal and chancellor ſhall 
take care that the ſaid ſubalterns perform 
their duties, recommending to the permanent 
council to reward or puniſh them according 
to their deſerts. The marſhal diſtributes the 
votes to the members of the equeſtrian order, 
draws the balls or the billets from the vaſe, 
in preſence of two deputies from the ſenate 
and two from the equeſtrian order, choſen 
by the plurality of voices, counts the num- 
ber of ſuffrages, and declares the majority. 
The ſeal of the permanent council, together 
with the arms of the two nations, ſhall re- 
main in the poſſeſſion of the firſt among the 
chancellors who are members of the council. 
The marſhal ſhall ſign next to the king and 
primate, or, in the latter's abſence, next to 
the ſenior ſenator, all the acts and reſolu- 
tions of the permanent council, and ſhall the 
ſame day diſpatch each act to its reſpective 
department. At the ordinary diet he. ſhall 
take his ſeat at the left hand of the mar- 
| ſhal of the diet, and after his juſtification he 

| ſhall 
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ſhall depart from the aſſembly, together with 
all the members of the equeſtrian order in the 
late council. If he exceeds his power, the 
permanent council may cite him, as well as 
each counſellor, before the tribunal of the diet, 
according to the form preſcribed by law. 


THE SECRETARY OF. THE COUNCIL. 


He can only give his opinion, but has no 
vote in the council. He ſhall deliver gratis 
to the petitioners the reſolutions and anſwers 
of the permanent council, and ſhall coun- 
terſign all the diſpatches. He ſhall receive 
from the ſecretaries of the departments (who 
ſhall depend upon him as far as relates to 
reports which are to be delivered) the re- 
ports of all that paſſes in the fittings of the 
different departments, and what is inſerted 
in the regiſters ; he ſhall acquaint the per- 
manent council with the contents, and ſhall 
form a regiſter of all the operations accord- 
ing to the deciſion of the diet. He ſhall be 
obliged to report to the permanent council 
every thing that comes to his knowledge, 
which may be either advantageous or detri- 
mental to the republic. During his abſence, 
the permanent council ſhall elect, by a ma- 
jority of ſuffrages, another perſon, who ſhall 

| BH 4 perform 


I 
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perform the duties of his office - until he 
returns. The archiviſt ſhall be elected in 
the permanent council by the majority of 
ſuffrages, in the ſame manner as the above- 
mentioned ſubalterns, and he ſhall be inform- 
ed of all by the ſecretary. The extracts, as 
well from the archives of the permanent coun- 
cil, as from the departments which appertain 
to the council, ſhall be delivered gratis. 

The ſecretary ſhall take an oath, ſimilar 
to the foregoing one, with the addition of 
the following clauſe: I ſwear that I will 
* not entruſt, or give to any perſon, the 
* papers which are conſigned to me, without 
* the permiſſion of the council.“ 

The inſtigators * of the two nations + 
(their ancient duties remaining in force) ſhall 
depend upon the permanent council, and ſhall 
not make their appearance in it without being 
ſummoned. They ſhall take the uſual oath, 
with the addition of the following clauſe : 
«© We ſwear that we will not abandon any 
* perſon for prayers, threats, promiſes, or 
e perſonal conſideration, nor indict but at 
e the inſtance of the permanent council.” 


* Officers of the crown who proſecute in caſes of high 
treaſon. 


+ Poland and Lithuania. 


The 
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The nomination of the ſecretaries for the 
departments, the keeper of the archives, and 
ſcribes (All of whom muſt be natives and no- 
bles) as well as the appointment of their duties, 
ſhall depend upon the permanent council. 

THE INTERPRETERS. 

There ſhall be two for the Eaſtern languages, 

and one for the Ruſſian tongue: they ſhall de- 


pend upon the permanent council, and particu- 
larly upon the department for foreign affairs. 


The members of the permanent council 
ſhall” not be exempted from appearing in the 
courts of juſtice, &c. | 

If, in criminal affairs, a oounſellor i incurs any 
puniſhment, he ſhall ſubmit to it according to 
the laws and the nature of the crime, without 


deriving any benefit from his office, &c. | | 


ARTICLE II. 


ARRANGEMENT, DIVISION, AND MODE OP | 
PROCEDURE in the PERMANENT COUNCIL. 


The Permanent Council is divided into | 

five departments. 

1. For foreign affairs. 

2. Police. 
War. 
. Juſtice. 
. Treaſury. 
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In the department for foreign affairs there 
ſhall be only four members, and eight in 
each of the other departments, amounting 
in all to thirty-ſix perſons. The election 
of theſe members ſhall be made by the per- 
manent council aſſembled in a body, either 
unanimouſly, or by a majority of open ſuffra- 
ges. The preſence of three perſons in each 
department ſhall be deemed ſufficient to pro- 
ceed upon buſineſs. The miniſters * (who 
are of the council) ſhall preſide in the depart- 
ments belonging to their reſpective charges, 
and if any accuſation ſhall be brought againſt 
them, they ſhall retire from the permanent 
council, not having a vote in ſuch caſes, 

The members of each department ſhall 
receive the memorials and reports which con- 
cern their reſpective departments: having ex- 
amined and made extracts, they ſhall add their 
own opinion upon each matter, and ſhall 
then lay the whole before the permanent 
council for its final deciſion. | 

In the department, when there ſhall hap- 
pen to be no miniſter, the ſenior ſenator ſhall 


* Namely, one of the great treaſurers in the department 


of the treaſury; one of the great generals in that of war, 
&c. 
preſide. 


- 
* 
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preſide. Each prefident has, beſide his com. 


mon vote, a caſting voice, in caſe of an 
equality of ſuffrages. In all the departments, 
as well as in the council in pleno, the loweſt 
member in rank ſhall give the firſt vote. 

The council ſhall aſſemble in pleno, as 
often as neceſſity requires, in preſence of the 
king, when he 1s pleaſed to be preſent ; and 
in his majeſty's abſence, the primate during 
his turn ſhall preſide ; and in his abſence, the 
firſt ſenator, HET, 

The king ſhall firſt propoſe whatever he 
thinks proper, and the queſtion ſhall be de- 
cided, if not unanimouſly, by a plurality of 
voices. In all caſes, when the king is not 
preſent, the primate, or, in his abſence, the 
firſt in rank, ſhall have the power of propoſ- 
ing. Afterwards, the marſhal of the equeſ- 
trian order, and then each counſellor, ſhall . 
ſucceſſively have the liberty of propoſing. 
Then the ſecretary of the council ſhall read 
the regiſters of the five departments, that the _ 
affairs which they treat may be finally decid- 
ed by the permanent council in pleno, or re- 
turned to the department from which it was 
delivered for more exact information. When 
the king is not preſent in the council, the 


firſt 
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firſt ſenator and the marſhal of the equeſtrian 
order ſhall, in the name of the eee 3 
reports of the affairs in agitation to ing. 
The king, having received them, ſhall, if he 
pleaſes, give his two votes in writing, which 
ſhall be as valid as if he had been preſent. 
If the king gives no vote before the next 
meeting, the queſtion ſhall be decided by the 
majority ; and, in caſe of an equality, the firſt 
in rank who preſides in the council ſhall have 
aſting voice. , 
he 5 ing is abſent from Warkow with 
ſſion of the council, the counci 
3 to the place where he reſides; 
but if his majeſty quits Warſaw of his own 
accord, the election of the candidates, and 
the diſtribution of the charges, ſhall be ſuſ- 
pended two months; at the expiration of 
which term, one of the members of the de- 
partment for foreign affairs ſhall attend his 
majeſty, to the end that a correſpondence be 
preſerved between the king and the council. 
The memorials, in all public matters cog- 
nizable by the council, may be preſented to 
any member of the council, or even to the 
ſecretary : but in all private affairs equally 
ee by the council, the — 
m 


mine 


ſellor 
percei 
as to 
ſhall : 
66 Thi 
ſhould 
require 
counci 
to wh 
withou 
before 
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the fir; 
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Votes t 
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muſt be preſented by thoſe perſons whom 


they concern. The member who preſents a 


memorial, having firſt ſigned it, ſhall ſend it 
to the ſecretary of the council, and the latter, 


having made extracts from it, ſhall read them 


to the council at the next meeting, bringing 
with him, however, the original to be exa- 
mined in caſe of neceſſity. But if the coun- 
ſellor, who ſends a memorial to the ſecretary, 
perceives it to be of ſuch great importance 
as to deſerve the inſpection of the council, he 
ſhall add after his name the following words, 
* This memorial admits no delay.“ But 
ſhould a memorial be of ſuch a nature as to 
require ſecrecy, and to be laid before the 
council in the firſt reſort, then the counſellor, 
to whom it has been given, ſhall himſelf, 
without ſending it to the ſecretary, lay it 
before the council, In all queſtions, if the 
members of the council are not unanimous, 
the firſt in order, whoever he be, marſhal, 
miniſter, or member of the council, ſhall diſ- 
tribute, in the manner above-mentioned, the 
votes to the ſenators, and the marſhal of the 
equeſtrian order to the perſons of that order, 


and the majority ſhall be collected with the 


greateſt exactneſs. The majority may be 
aſcertained by two modes of deciſion ; either 
bo 
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by ſecret, or by open votes, when the perſon | 


who aſſents, ſaying, © [ permit,” the ſuf- 
frages ſhall be inſcribed in the regiſter by each 
voter, The Turnus can never be employed 
in pleno, excepting the members of the coun- 
cil are fifteen in number; and before the 
turnus is made uſe of, the perſon who lays 
any propoſition before the council ought to 
aſk the members if they conſent ; the anſwer, 
that they conſent, or filence, announces una- 
nimity ; but if any member ſhould oppoſe, 
and demand the turnus, then * ſhall pro- 
ceed to open voting. 

Each propoſition may be the ſubjec of 
deliberation during three days; but if any 
one member objects to that delay, he may 
propoſe to determine by ballot, whether the 
affair ſhall be taken into conſideration, or be 
immediately decided. 

The turnus, once begun, ſhall be continued 
without interruption until the ſubject in agi- 
tation ſhall be finally decided, &c. In all 
queſtions, the deciſion by ballot may be in- 
ſiſted on by any one member, but it muſt 
be why in the following points. 


. In election of vacant offices reſerved to 


5 council. 


2. In 


\ 
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2. In extraordinary expences iſſued by the 
treaſury of * en not warranted by 
law. 

In matters of high invade ſtate crimes, 
diſturbance of the public tranquillity, and 
conventicles contrary to law. 

The votes by ballot ſhall be collected with 
the greateſt precaution and fidelity, and with 
every mark of neceſſary ſolemnity. For this 


purpoſe, a table ſhall ſtand in the middle 
of the apartment, ſurrounded with curtains . 


about the height of a man, which may be 
drawn and undrawn to admit the counſel- 


lors; upon this table ſhall be placed a vaſe, 


having two openings with inſcriptions affir- 
mative and negative, into which the balls 
thall be put; theſe openings ſhall be only big 
enough to admit the balls, and not to receive 
the whole hand. The vaſe ſhall be alſo cloſ- 
ed with a lock, the key whereof ſhall be 
placed upon the council table until all the 
members have given their ſuffrages, and the 
balls are to be counted. The vaſe being 
opened, the marſhal miniſter, and the marſinl 
of the equeſtrian order, ſhall firſt hold it up 


and invert it to ſhew that it is empty ; after 


which, it ſhall be ſealed. by the two mar- 


mals, and covered with the curtains. Next, 
the 
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the ſecretary ſhall diſtribute ivory balls to all 
who have a vote in the council; and every 
member, according to his rank, ſhall ap- 
proach the table, and, firſt holding up his 
hand to ſhew that he has but one ball, ſhall 
put it into one of the openings, permitting, 
or not permitting, as he ſhall think proper, 
and according to his conſcience; and in this 
manner he cannot ſee how the others give 
their votes, nor be ſeen himſelf. If there are 
many candidates, the ſecretary ſhall diſtribute 
to each member billets, all written in the 
ſame hand, containing the names and ſur- 
names of the candidates ; each member ſhall 
then put into the vaſe the billet containing 
the names and ſurnames of the candidates 
whom he favours, and ſhall burn the other 
billets, a candle being ready for that purpoſe. 
In caſe of equality of ſuffrages, the king has 
the caſting vote; and, to the end that each 
member may ſolicit the vacant charges in the 
gift of the permanent council, they may all 
propoſe themſelves, as well as recommend 
others, giving in their petition to that pur- 
poſe in writing. The ſecret balloting being 


finiſhed, the marſhal of the equeſtrian order, 
and the marſhal miniſter, ſhall break each 
his ſeal and open the vaſe ; and then, in con- 


junction 
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junction with the two deputies from the ſenate 
and two from the equeſtrian order, ſhall de- 
clare the number of balls or billets. After 


* e 9 FS} Fra s wh X44 2 . 2 
CCC ? 
F ; 


© which, the marſhal of the equeſtrian order 
| ſhall read aloud the names of the candidates, 
a and the number of votes in favour of each 
„ candidate, and ſhall declare for whom is the 
8 majority, which the ſecretary ſhall imme- 
e diately regiſter. 

re The king has the privilege of convening 
te an aſſembly of the permanent council ; and, 
ne in his abſence, the firſt in rank; neither of 
r- whom can refuſe to ſummon a meeting upon 
all the requeſt of any one member, repreſenting 
ng the neceſſity of diſcuſſing an affair of great 
tes importance. Each member of the council 
ner has the liberty of delivering his opinion in 
ſe. 2 decent manner ; but whenever any affair, 
has relative to any member, is in agitation, that 
ach member ſhall have no vote. 

the Two perſons of the ſame family, and even 
all of the fame ſurname, cannot be elected intò 
end the council, at the ſame time, as members 
ur- of the ſame eſtate, namely, two ſenators, 
eing or two perſons of the equeſtrian order; but 
der, only one perſon for each eſtate. 

zach All the decrees of the permanent council 


on- ſhall be iſſuedꝭ in the name of the king, with 
5 8 : out 
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out any payment for the affixing of the ſeat, 
in the following manner: We the king, 
c with the advice of the permanent council.” 

In order to prevent too frequent interrup- 
tions, no member of the council ſhall be abſent 
more than ſix months in the year, either at 
one or at different intervals, but with the 
conſent of the permanent council granted by 
the majority. The members whe exceed their 
leave of abſence ſhall loſe a proportionate part 
of their ſalary ; the ſame ſhall be underſtood 
of thoſe who, being at Warſaw, do not at- 
tend the fittings of the council; excepting, 
in both caſes, perſons employed in other pub- 

lic offices, or thoſe who produce proof of 
ſickneſs. The deduction of the falaries from 
the abſent members ſhall, at the end of the 
year, be divided among thoſe who have aſ- 
ſiduouſly performed their duty. 

The members of the permanent council 
cannot be ſent beyond the frontiers as mi- 
niſters to foreign courts : a perſon may decline 
being elected a member; but, when once ad- 
mitted, he cannot reſign upon any pretext. 

At each ordinary diet, when the council 
expires, a third of the members of the laſt 
permanent council, namely fix from the ſena- 


tors, and the ſame number from the equeſ- 
| trian 
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trian order, ſhall be continued, by ballot, 
members for the following years; and this is 
done to the end that the council may always 
contain perſons experienced in buſineſs. 


At the next ordinary diet, a Par ticular 


place in the ſenate- houſe ſhall be aſſigned to 


, the council, to anſwer any complaints which 
may be brought againſt it, and to receive a 
, public teſtimony to be inſerted in the con- 
K ſtitutions of the diet; either that the diet re- 
| ceived no complaints againſt the permanent 


council; or that, having received them, they 
S WR were proved upon examination to be ill- found- 


by ed ; or that, having acknowledged their va- 
of lidity, juſtice was accordingly inflicted. The 
* ſenators and miniſters in the council ſhall 
he have their uſual places in the ſenate. . In the 
al- ordinary diets, the counſellors of the equeſ- 

f trian order ſhall ſit next to the miniſters. 
ci None of the counſellors, either ſenators, mi- 
55 niſters, or thoſe of the equeſtrian order, ſhall 
line be preſen at the dietines, or at the opening 
ad- of the tribunals. No counſellors ſhall accept 
|: any other public charges than thoſe which 
by appertain to their office. No member of 


na- 
el- 


rian 


vileges, reſolutions, or acts decided by the 


Vor. I. I 1 ſenator, 


the council ſhall oppoſe the fignature of pri- 


majority ; and if either the king, the ſenior 
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ſenator, or the marſhal, ſhould refuſe to ſign, 
in that caſe, each member ſhall ſubſcribe for 


himſelf, and the names of the majority ſhall 
render the act valid. In cafe of death, the 
vacancy ſhall be filled up within the ſpace. of 
ten weeks. by ballot, in the maner above- 
mentioned. If the deceaſed be a biſhop or 
lay-ſenator, his ſucceſſor ſhall be, taken from 
the biſhops or lay-ſenators ; if a miniſter, from 
the. boards of the faid miniſter's. office; if a 
perſon of the equeſtrian order, either from 


the candidates preſented. at the laſt diet, or 


from thoſe propoſed upon this occaſion. 


1 + Aer bt. 


POWER, AUTHORITIY, AND DUTIES op 
THE PERMANENT COUNCIL. 

1. Without enjoying the leaſt authority, 

legiſlative or judicial, the council orders the 


execution of the laws ; and, being the center 


of public affairs, as well foreign as domeſtic, 
is bound to determine according to the laws 
of its preſent eſtabliſnment. 

2. It ſhall Hue aſſignments for the payment 
of ſums reſetved to the public treaſury, and 
ſpecified in the general table of expences 
unprovided for i in extraordinary circumſtances; 
and 


and 


Ce 5. 
and the members of the council cannot, dur- 
ing the holding of their * partake of the 
ſaid aſſignments. 

It ſhall receive all PT beneficial to 
the pod decide upon the admiſſion of thoſe 
which are conſonant to law, and muſt lay 
thoſe which appear advantageous, but which 
have not the ſanction of law, before the firſt 
diet, for the determination of the ſtates, 

4. It ſhall form plans for the reformation 
of the laws, and ſhall preſent them before the 
next diet: it ſhall frame a new code of laws, 
public, civil, and criminal, to be approved by 
the diet. 

5. It ſhall ſend embaſſadors and miniſters 
to foreign courts from the perſons nominated 
by the king. The permanent council ſhall 
give them the neceſſary inſtructions, excepting 
in all caſes reſeryed for the diet. 

6. The permanent council ſhall appoint, 
by ballot, in the manner above-mentioned, 
three candidates for the vacant charges, ex- 
cepting thoſe which are in the king's gift, or 
are choſen by the nobility in the Palati- 
Aates, 


7. It ſhall take the moſt effectual methods 
to preſerve the alliances and treaties of the re- 
public, 
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AR TIC LIE IV. 


LIMITS OF THE PERMANENT COUNCIL'S 
| AUTHORITY. 


The council has no power in all matters 
reſerved to the ſtates aſſembled in diet, and 
can enact nothing contrary to any liberties 
and prerogatives juſtly conferred. It muſt 
not uſurp to itſelf the legiſlative or judicial 
authority, nor in any degree take into conſi- 
deration thoſe affairs whoſe deciſion is re- 
ſerved to- the diet alone. If the council 
ſhould exceed its power, the members ſhall 
be liable to be cited and tried at the diet for 
high treaſon, and, if guilty, to be puniſhed 
according to the antient laws eſtabliſhed upon 
this article. The permanent council ſhall. 
remain in full authority for two years with- 
out interruption, even ſhould one or more ex- 
ary diets interfere ; and at the ordinary 


b 

diet Mntil a new council ſhall be elected in its 
place, according to the preſcribed form: then 
the antient council ſhall lay before the diet 
the ſituation of Affairs, and give an account of 
its whole adminiſtration. The permanent 


council can only act according to the laws in 
. h being, 


no ve 
foreig 
&c. 
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being, or carry the ſaid laws into execution. 
In all caſes, not expreſsly mentioned by the 
laws, the permanent council cannot decide; 
but in all ſuch circumſtances it may prepare 
any propoſals for new laws, and publiſh them 1 
in the circular letters for, che convocation of 7 


the diet. 


ee eee Of foreign affairs in the 
Permanent Council. 


The department of foreign affairs ſhall be 
compoſed of four members, amongſt whom 
ſhall be one from the duchy of Lithuania, 
one of the chancellors, and two counſellors of 7 
the equeſtrian order. To theſe ſhall be added 1 
one of the national ſecretaries, who ſhall have. of | 
no vote: he ſhall inſpe& and expedite all 
foreign affairs, and ſhall take the uſual oath, 
&c. 7; 11 
This department ſhall aſſemble as occaſion 
may require. When the king is not preſent, 
a chancellor ſhall preſide; and, in the latter's 
abſence, the firſt ſenator. The national ſe- 
eretary ſhall make a report of all the letters 
directed to him, and, if required, ſhall lay 
2 before the members of the ſaid depart- 
ment: he ſhall not ſend any anſwers without 

their 
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their approbation. He ſhall read at the meet- 
ings the letters and memorials to the depart- 
ment, which ſhall deliberate upon the anſwers: 
he ſhall write dawn the reſolutions, and ſhall 
expedite the diſpatches accordingly. In all 
caſes of, public moment, ſuch as letters from 
the king to foreign courts, ſtate affairs which 
require any explanation, memorials, and decla- 
rations, the department ſhall draw them up, 
and lay them before the council in pleno, for 
its determination, Whenever any information 


is to be given to the Poliſh miniſters at foreign 


courts in the ordinary courſe of affairs, the 
preſident of this department, having firſt heard 
the obſervations of each member, ſhall form 
the reſult, All inſtructions for foreign mi- 
niſters ſhall be firſt drawn up in this depart- 
ment, and then preſented to the permanent 
council for its deciſion. If any member of 
this department dies, the 'permanent council 
ſhall, without delay, elect one of its coun- 
ſellors in his place, The: ſecretary of this 
department ſhall be nominated by the king 
from the national ſecretaries, or notaries. He 
ſhall maintain the correſpondence with the 
foreign miniſters of the republic, and to him 
ſhall be addreſſed all letters and memorials. 
In the fame manner as the ſecretary, the 
ſubalterns 
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ſubalterns in this department ſhall be choſen 
by the king. 


DEPARTMENT II. Committee of the mar- 
ſhals of Poland and Lithuania. 


1. The great marſhals ſhall act according 
to the conſtitution of 1768, reſtraining, how 
ever, the aſſociation of the aſſeſſors * in the 
following caſes.—In criminal affairs.— In all 
taxes + upon proviſions and merchandize 
only in the place of the king's refidence, ex- 
cepting corn, and the productions belonging 
to the nobility. —In all caſes of debt-or bor- 
rowings, only ex vi inſcripti fori, when one of 
the parties appeals from the firſt inſtance, and 
the ſum exceeds 500 florins . 13. 175. 9d. 
—All appeals from the firſt inſtance, relative 


* Before 1768, the great marſhals were ſole judges in 
all criminal cauſes cognizable by their tribunals : but in the 
diet of 1768 the following clauſe enacts, that © ſix aſſeſſors 
ce ſhall be added to the juriſdiction of the great marſhal : 
< they ſhall be elected in each ordinary diet; they ſhall 
judge all cauſes in conjunction with the great marſhal : 
& and ſhall decide by the majority.“ 

+ The great marſhal uſed before, of his own authority, 
to impoſe prices on merchants wares, who generally made 
him great preſents and bribes to augment their profit. 
Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, v. II. p. 69. 
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to the non- payment of taxes, ſhall be brought 
before the tribunal of the marſhal with his 
aſſeſſors, in the preſence of the judge or the 
notary, neither of whom ſhall have a vote; 
In this and ſimilar caſes of appeal, the opinion 
ſhall be given op and then finally * 
by ballot. 

2. The committee of the marſhals ſhall be 
compoſed of the great and little marſhals (or 
of their colleagues the marſhals of the crown), 
of two ſenators, and four perſons of the 
equeſtrian order. Theſe ſix aſſeſſors ſhall be 
choſen at tlie ordinary diet, according to the 
form above preſcribed for the election of the 
members of the permanent council. 

The marſhals ſhall be bound to ſix 
months reſidence near his majeſty, and each 
of the aſſeſſors to four months, to the end 
that there may always be the complete num- 
ber of five perſons, including the marſhals, 
requiſite to form a fitting. 

4. No member of this committee can be 
elected a nuntio for the next diet; but the 
nuntios may be appointed members of this 
committee by ballot, and half of the antient 
aſſeſſors, both ſenators and nobles of the 
equeſtrian order, may be continued in their 
office for the two following years. 

| ; 5. Solely 


Dr 


i ̃ 
memlt 
preſid, 


« 
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5. Solely in the caſes of denegati judicii et 
corruptionts judicis, perjurii et oppreſſionts civis 
liberi, complaints againſt the deciſions of this 
committee can be brought before the perma- 
nent council; and cauſes of this nature ſhall 
be tried by the permanent council, in the 
manner preſcribed by the law concerning the 
denegatum ' judicium, et corruptionem judicis ef 


| perjur am. 


6. Each month the gregt marſhal ſhall lay 
before the permanent council the report of 
his deciſions, made in conjunction with the 


aſſeſſors. 
7. In caſe the marſhal ſhould 4 the 


laws in any of theſe articles, the permanent 


council may remonſtrate ; and if he perſiſts in 
infringing them, he ſhall be liable to be cited 
before the diet as guilty of high treaſon. 

'8. In all other points, not contrary to 
theſe articles, the antient prerogatives of the 
marſhals ſhall continue in force. 
DrPARTMENT of the Police in the 

Permanent Council. 

1. When the 'great marſhal ſhall be a 
member of the permanent council, he ſhall 
preſide in the department of the police; and 

in 
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Lithuania, a proportionate number of troops 
from 


D 


* in his abſence the firſt ſenior in rank, who is wks, 
member of the ſaid department. from 
2. If any complaints ſhall be urged againſt E 1 ho 
the great or little marſhals, for non-perform- f * | 
ance of the duties ſpecified in the articles of , 1 
the © committee of marſhals and their de- be 8 
5 pendence on the permanent council, the at ch 
plaintiffs, if members of the council, ſhall not 95 
be preſent at the reſolutions paſſed * ſuch _ 
circumſtances. proſer 

If this department ſhall have occaſion 0 

for the regiſter of the committee of marſhals , kn . 5 
it ſhall be communicated, . 
DEPARTMENT III. The Great Generals of 4 
the Two Nations. of ſolc 
1. Beſide the troops, commanded by the 1 = 
marſhals of the two nations, and by the trea- ute 
ſurers, ſtationed at Warſaw, there may be preſeril 
quartered in that capital 3, ooo ſoldiers, name- ſip: 1 
ly, 2,000 from the army of the crown, and of hs 
1,000 from that of Lithuania. The diſci- public 
pline of the Lithuanian corps ſhall depend wk 
upon the great general of Lithuania; the chief exempt 
command ſhall devolve upon the great general months 
of the crown. If the king ſhall reſide in camped 
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from the army of the crown ſhall be ſtationed 
in that duchy, in the ſame manner as the 
Lithuanian corps is quartered at Warſaw with 
the crown ſoldiers. The great generals ſhall 
be obliged to change the garriſon of Warſaw 
at e requeſt of the permanent council. x 
. When the great generals ſhall find it 
i to raiſe new fortifications, they ſhall 
ue the plan to the permanent council, 
and the latter to the diet. 

3. The permanent council ſhall make 
known to the great general, when he ſhould 
order the abſentees to rejoin their regiments. 
4. The permanent council, in concert with 
the great generals, ſhall regulate the number 
of ſoldiers to be furniſhed by the regiments 
for the purpoſe of making high roads, cleanſ- 
ing rivers, and other public works, a repre- 
ſentation being previouſly made, and a plan 
preſcribed, by the commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury: it ſhall in the ſame manner fix the pay 
of the ſaid ſoldiers, to be aſſigned from the 
public fund deſtined for extraordinary caſes, 
with this exception, that the troops ſhall be 
exempted from ſuch ſervices, during the 
months in which they are exerciſed or en- 
camped. 

. Ii 
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. In caſe the great generals ſhould a& 


counter to theſe articles, the permanent coun- 
cil ſhall firſt remonſtrate, and if that ſhould 


have no effect, may accuſe them of high trea- 


ſon before the diet; if, during the intervals of 


the ordinary diet, it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary to call them to account, the permanent 
council ſhall aſſemble an extraordinary diet 
for that purpoſe. 


6. The liſt of extraordinary expences ſhall 


be communicated, by the great generals, to 
the permanent council, before. it is laid before 
the ordinary diet. 

6 diſcipline, ſubordination, exerciſe, 
and clothing of the troops, the appointment 
of the ſpots for the encampment of the di- 
viſions, (with this proviſo, that never more 
than one diviſion ſhall encamp in the ſame 
place) in a word, the chief command of the 
troops ſhall be veſted in the great generals. 

8. The nomination, and creation of the 
officers and ſubalterns, belonging to the com- 
mittee of war, ſhall reſide in the great ge- 
nerals. 

9. In other points, the generals retain all 
their antient rights and privileges, not contra- 
dicted by theſe articles. 


EXPLANATION 


S. 


order, 
archiv 

5 
of the 
pay, a 
counci 
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ExPLANATION and CHAN GES of the Con- 
ſtitution of 1768, relative to the Com- 
mittee of War of 947 nations. 


1. The committee of war ſhall be compoſed 1 

of fix commiſſioners, as enjoined by the diet bh. 
of 1768, one half to be taken from perſons 
in the civil line, and the remainder from offi- 


cers not employed. Among the three mili- Wit 
: tary commiſſioners ſhall be included of courſe | 1 "Mi 
, the generals of the artillery, but without re- 1 

ceiving the ſalary of commiſſioners. Three 158 
, commiſſioners are ſufficient to make a board; 1 


and if only two ſhould meet, then the nota. 
ries of the committee of war of the crown 
ſhall aſſume the place of the abſent com- 
miſſioner, and have a vote; but when there is 
a requiſite number, then the notaries {hall 
only have a deliberative voice. 

2. This committee of war ſhall keep -in 
order, and have the direction of, the military 
go” archives. | | 
3. Twice a year it ſhall receive the reports 


all of the troops relative to the diſcharge of their 

T67 pay, and ſhall ſend them to the permanent : 
council. : 

TH 4. Since 
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4. Since the troops cannot ſubſiſt without 
pay, nor ſuffer the leaſt delay in that article, 
it is enacted, once for all, that the committee 
of the treaſury ſhall be obliged to employ, for 
the payment of the ſaid troops, the firſt money 
which it receives, and which ſhall be regularly 
delivered to the troops every year on the 1ſt of 
April and the 1ſt of October. If it happens 
that this payment ſhall not be made at theſe 
ſtipulated times, the great general and the 
council of war ſhall be bound to acquaint 
the permanent council with this delay ; and 
the permanent council ſhall immediately au- 
thorize the great general and the council of 
war to procure the ſums deſtined for the pay 
of the troops. | 

5 The committee of war ſhall have the 
care of the military cheſt, and ſhall pay all 
the troops according to the eſtabliſhed calcu- 
lation. The cheſt ſhall be provided with 
three keys; one whereof ſhall be kept by the 
great general, or, in his abſence, by the preſi- 
dent of the council of war ; the ſecond by one 
of the commiſſioners of war ; and the third 
by the caſhier. 5 

6. The commiſſioners of war ſhall judge, 
as well all cauſes between ſoldiers according 


to the military articles, as all proceſſes brought 


10 by 
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by the citizens againſt a ſoldier in his military 
pacity : but in caſe a ſoldier in his i 

city ſhould aggrieye a citizen, then the 
plaintiff ſhall apply to the commander for 
redreſs ; and if he obtains. none, he may cite 
him before the court of juſtice of the place 
where the aſſault was committed, reſerving 
the appeal to the committee of war. 
7. No member of the ſaid committee can 
be capable of being elected nuntio at the next 
diet; but the commiſſioners may be taken 
from the nuntios of the diet, or from other 
nobles, promiſcuouſly. A third part of the 
commiſſioners may be continued for the next 
two years, if they have the plurality of ballots 
in their favour. The fame holds good in 
reſpe& to the ſenators: and thoſe, who are 
thus confirmed in their ſeats for two more 
years, cannot be elected the third time for the 
two next years. 

8. In other points, not contradictory to 
theſe articles, the committee of war of both 
nations are maintained in their antient rights. 


ESTABLISHMENT of the Military Department 
in the Permanent Council. 

1. The military department in the perma- 

nent council ſhall receive, twice a vear, from 


the 
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the great general, the liſt: of the army, to be 
examined and inferted in the act?s. 
2. The great general, having a ſeat in * 
council, ſhall preſide in the military depart- 
ment, or, in his . 20 * of the 
ſaid department. 
3. If any complaints ſhall be nd againſt 
the great or little generals, for not fulfilling 
the articles preſcribed . under the title of 
* The great generals of both nations, the 
accuſed, if members of the permanent coun- 
cil, ſhall not be preſent at the diſcuſſion of 
the ſaid n 


— 


DEPARTMENT IV. The Great Chancellor 
| of both Nations. 


1. Each great chancellor, or his colleague 
the vice- chancellor occupying his place, ſhall 
have a committee compoſed of two ſenators, 
and four perſons of the equeſtrian order, to 
be choſen during the ſitting of the diet by 
ballot, according to the form preſcribed in 
the permanent council, &c. 

2. Each of thoſe miniſters ſhall be Want 
to at leaſt ſix months reſidence at Warſaw, 
upon the aſſignment of ſalaries, and each 


months; 


, commiſſioner or aſſeſſor to at leaſt four 
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months; that the requiſite number of three 
perſons, including the great chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, may be preſent at each meet- 
ing. Theſe aſſeſſors ſhall receive each 6,000 
florins per annum, = V. 166. 13s. 4d. and 
theſe falaries ſhall be divided between _ 
aſſeffors who attend. 


3. No member of the enen order in 
this committee can be elected nuntio of the | 


next diet, &c. 
= 4. Every month the e ſhall ſend 
W to the permanent council a liſt of all the pri- 
ileges which have paſſed the ſeal. 

5. The ſeals ſhall remain in the hands of 
the great and vice-chanceHors. The chan- 


cellor and vice-chancellor of the crown ſhall 
ſeal, as before, the privileges reſerved to the 


king; and thoſe of Lithuania ſhall, in the 
fame manner, ſeal the privileges * that duchy, 
&c. | ; : 


cellors, in caſe of non-compliance with any 
of theſe articles, ſhall be liable to be cited 
by the permanent council before the diet. 

7. In all other points the chancellors are 
maintained in their antient privileges, not 
contradictory to theſe articles juſt enume- 
ated. | 


Yor. . | K DEPART- 


6. The great chancellors and vice-chan- 
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DEPARTMENT V. Great Treaſurers of both 
| Nations. 


1. The department of the treaſury, com- 
poſed of members of the permanent council, 
ſhall receive from the committee of the trea- 
ſury of the crown the liſts of the ordinary ex- 
pences, &c. and ſhall take care that the re- 
ceipts and expenditures are authorized .by the 
laws. 7 


* 


2. Every month the great treaſurer of the 
crown, and the great treaſurer of Lithuania, 
ſhall ſend a report of all the tranſactions of 
this department to the permanent council, 
_ ---- | 

3. Whenever one or both the great trea- 
ſurers are elected members of the permanent 
council, the firſt in rank ſhall preſide in this 
department, compoſed of the members of the 
permanent council. 

4. The commiſſioners of the treaſury ſhall 
receive, and, upon proper deliberation, admit 
or reject all memorials and plans relative to 
commerce, the augmentation of the revenues, 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, cleanſing 
rivers, cutting canals, forming, harbours, 
making bridges and high roads, erecting 


buildings, 
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buildings, and all other public works, &c. 
always under the controul of the permanent 
council. | | 
ſhall pay from the public funds, deſtined for 
that purpoſe, the extraordinary expences and 
gratifications, in compliance with the reſolu- 
tions of the permanent council an pleno, &c. 
6. The clerks in the committees of the 
treaſury of both nations ſhall provide for 
themſelves proper ſecurities. The appoint- 
ment of theſe clerks ſhall belong to the great 
treaſurer ; but the examination of their qua- 
lifications, the approbation or rejection of their 
ſecurities, ſhall wholly reſt with the committee. 
The qualifications are, 
1. That they are gentlemen. 
2. That they find proper ſecurities. | 
3- That their characters are not infa- 
mous. 
4. That they are able to write. 
ſhall 5. That they are able to caſt accounts. 
** In caſe theſe clerks ſhould diſcover any noto- 
nous incapacity, the committee ſhall have 
it in their power to deprive them of their 
charges. 
7. All the writings, decrees, and circular 
letters, iſſued by the committee, ſhall be ſigned 
| K 2 | by 


£ The commiſſioners of the two nations 
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by the treaſurers alone ; or, in their abſence, 
by the firſt in rank. In caſe the treaſurers 
refuſe to put the ſeal to any reſolutions paſſed 
by the committees, it ſhall be eſteemed valid, 
if ſigned by the firſt in rank next to the trea- 
ſurer, even in the preſence of the latter; and 
complaints may be urged againſt the treaſu- 
rer, for refuſing to ſign ſuch reſolutions. 

8. If the great treaſurers remove from the 
place where the committees aſſemble, they 
fhall be accompanied in their route by fifteen 
of the treaſury troops, provided that no extra- 
ordinary expence on that account be incurred 
by the treaſury, and that no damage be fuffer- 
ed. by the inhabitants. 

9. The troops of the committee of the 
treaſury ſhall continue in the fame obedience 
to the great treaſurer, and the committee, as 
enjoined by the diet of 1768 ; and if any of 
the officers, appointed by the king's patent, 
ſhall deſerve puniſhment, he ſhall be judge! 
by a court-martial, compoſed of the officer: 
of the ſame corps, according to the military 
articles, and the ſentence ſhall be ſent to the 
committee of war. The number of this 
corps ſhall not exceed 500 men, and the ſum 
appropriated for their — ſhall not ſur- 


my 
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paſs that which is ſettled by the conſtitution 
of 1768. 

10. If the rea ſurers diſobey any of theſe 
articles, the permanent council is bound to 
remonſtrate, and, in caſe of ſtill further diſ- 
obedience, to cite them before the diet as 
guilty of high treaſon. 

11. In other points, the great treaſurers are 
maintained in their antient privileges. 


© 


CHAN GES and EXPLANATION of the Con- 
ſtitution of 1768, relative to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Committee of the Treaſury 
of both Nations. 


1. The commiſſioners of the treaſury of 
the crown ſhall be compoſed of the great 
treaſurer of the crown, and of nine com- 
miſſioners, three ſenators, and fix from - the 
equeſtrian order, &c. 

2. The great treaſurers ſhall be bound to 
tary at leaſt four months reſidence, under pain of 


the loſing their ſalaries proportionable to the time 


this Nof their abſence ; and theſe deductions ſhall not 
ſum I be divided among the commiſſioners who are 
ſur- preſent, but ſhall be left in the cheſt. The 
pals | K 3 commiſſioners 
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commiſſioners are equally bound to four 
months reſidence, in order that there may be 
always preſent five commiſſioners (including 
one or both treaſurers), the requiſite number 
for holding a board. The deductions of the 
ſalaries for the abſent commiſſioners fhall be 
divided amongft thoſe who are preſent. 

3: None of the commiſſioners of the equel- 
trian order can be elected a nuntio for the 
next diet, &c. 

4. From this time there ſhall be a regiſter 
apart for thoſe decrees of the committee, 
which relate to foreign affairs, commerce, 
and notes of exchange. . 


What cauſes ſhall be brought before the 
Committees of the Treaſury. 

1. Thoſe relative to ies unpacking of mer 
chandize which occaſion any delays of trant- 
port. 

2. Impoſts of all forts payable by the no- 
bility, clergy, and towns. 

3. Of contracts of merchants. 

4. Of letters of exchange, which hall be 

further explained in a law apart. 


\ 
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5. Of debts of merchants and workmen. 

6. Of weights and meaſures. . 

7. Of damages. cauſed to the treaſury, or 

of thefts and negligences of the ſubalterns, 
ä 5 ; 
In all other points, the committees of 
both nations ſhall be maintained in all their 
antient privileges, not contradictory to theſe 
articles above-mentioned, 
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Supreme authority refides in the diet. — Origin Lou 

of the diet.— Place and time of afſembling.— tho! 
Ordinary and extraordinary.—Convoked by whi 
the king .—Conftituent parts, King, ſenate, but 
and nuntios.— Proceedings. — Liberum Veto. Lith 
— Hiftery and cauſes of its introduction.— of r 
Its dreadful effefis,— How remedied. — Diet that 
of confeder acy. — The plain F Vola where held 
the kings are elected. — Account of tbe diess in L. 
of convocation and election. neral 
majei 

H E general diet of Poland enjoys, as form 

I have before obſerved, the ſupreme Di 
authority: it declares war, makes peace, levies forme 
ſoldiers, enters into alliances, impoſes taxes, OR 
enacts laws; in a word, it exerciſes all the lon fc 
rights of abſolute ſovereignty. | fixed | 
Some hiſtorians place the earlieſt diet in reign 
the reign of Caſimir the Great; but it is very mont! 
uncertain whether it was firſt convened in his Thi 
time; and ſtill more doubtful, of what mem- nent c 


bers it conſiſted. Thus much is unqueſtion- 8 
able, that it was not until the reign of Ca- + 
5 mir 11 
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mir III. that this national aſſembly was mo- 
delled into its preſent form *. 
The place of holding the diets depended 


formerly upon the will of the kings ; and 
Louis even ſummoned two in Hungary. In 1 
thoſe early times Petricau was the town in av 
which they were moſt frequently afſembled : —_ 
but in 1569, at the union of Poland and 1 
Lithuania, Warſaw was appointed the place [i 
of meeting; and in 1673, it was enacted, 10 
that of three ſucceſſive diets, two ſhould be 1 
held in this capital, and one at Grodno + = 
in Lithuania, This regulation has been ge- | 1 
nerally followed, until the reign of his preſent of 
majeſty, when the aſſemblies have been uni- 4 10 


formly ſummoned to Warſaw 4. WW. 
Diets are ordinary and extraordinary ; the . Al 
former are convened every two years, the latter 
as occaſion requires. In 1717 the uſual ſea- 1 
ſon for the meeting of the ordinary diets was . 
fixed for Michaelmas; but during the preſent 1 
reign it has been occaſionally changed to the ul 
month of October or November. "LY 
The king, with the advice of the perma- 
nent council, convokes the diet, by means of 


See p. 8, 

+ Lengnich, Hiſt. Pol. p. 262. 

4 See Book II. Chap, VI. Art. Grodno. 
circular 
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circular letters iſſued to all the Palatines in 


their reſpective provinces, at leaſt ſix weeks 
before the time appointed for its meeting: 
theſe letters are accompanied with a ſhort 
ſketch of the buſineſs to be agitated in the 
diet. 

The conſtituent parts of the diet are the 
three eſtates of the realm, namely, 
The king, 7 
The ſenate, and 
The nobles or gentry, by their nuntios or 


repreſentatives. | 


> 


I. The king, conſidered in his capacity 
of preſident, is only, as it were, the chief of 
the diet: he ſubſcribes all acts; ſigns all de- 
erees agreed to by the aſſembly ; ; iſſues out 
all ordinances in his own name, and that of 
the republic, without enjoying the right of a 
negative in any of thoſe particulars. He has 
no vote, excepting upon an equality of ſuf- 
frages; but is at liberty to 8 his ſenti- 
ments upon all queſtions. His preſent ma- 


jeſty is eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent 
among the Poliſh orators; he has an agree- 
able tone of voice, and much ſkill in ſuiting 
and varying his cadence to the ſubjects of his 
diſcourſe: he harangues with great energy 

of 


* 
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of ſtyle and dignity of manner; and his 
ſpeeches always make a conſiderable impreſ- 
ſion upon the members of the diet. When 
he is diſpoſed to ſpeak, he riſes from his ſeat, 
advances a few ſteps, and cries out, I ſum- 
«© mon the miniſters of ſtate to the throne.” 
Then the great officers of the crown, who are 
ſitting at the lower end of the ſenate-houſe, 
come forward and ſtand near the king. The 
four great marſhals ſtrike the ground at the 
ſame time with their ſtaffs of office ; and the 
firſt in rank ſays, © The king is going to 
*« ſpeak ;” after which his majeſty begins. 


II. The ſecond eſtate, or the ſenate, is 
compoſed of ſpiritual and temporal ſenators. 
1. The biſhops or ſenators ſpiritual have 
the- precedence over the temporal ſenators. 


'The archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate and 


chief of the ſenate, and viceroy in caſe of an 
interregnum. 
2. The temporal are Palatines, Caſtellans, 


and the great officers of ſtate. The palatines 


are the governors of the provinces, who hold 
their offices for life. In time of war, when 
the army of the republic is ſummoned, the 
palatines levy and lead the force of their pa- 
latinates into the field, according to the te- 
nure 
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nure of feudal ſervices ; in time of peace, 
they convoke the aſſemblies of the palatin- 
ates, preſide in the county courts of juſtice, 
and judge the Jews within their reſpective 
juriſdictions, &c. The Caſtellans are divided 
into Grand and Petty Caſtellans : their office, 
in time of peace, is merely nominal ; but 
when the military or feudal ſervices are re- 
quired, they are the lieutenants of the pala- 

tines, under whom they command the troops 
of the ſeveral diſtricts in the palatinates. 

The miniſters of ſtate, who fit in the ſenate, 
are ſixteen in number ; namely, the two great 
marfhals of Poland and Lithuania, the two 
ſub-marſhals, the two great chancellors, the 
two vice-chancellors, the two great generals, 

the two little generals, the two great trea- 
ſurers, and the two ſub-treaſurers. 

All the ſenators were formerly appointed 
by the king; but by the late change of 
government, his majeſty's choice is reſtricted 
to one of three candidates preſented by the 
permanent council . The ſenators, once no- 
minated, cannot be deprived of their charges, 
excepting by the diet. 


* See p. 94. 
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III. The third eſtate is formed by the 


nuntios or repreſentatives of the equeſtrian 


order. Theſe repreſentatives are choſen in 
the dietines or aſſemblies of each palatinate, 
in which every noble or gentleman, at the 
age of eighteen, has a vote, or is capable of 
being elected. There is no qualification in 
point of property required, either for the 
electors or elected; it is only neceſſary that 
the nuntio ſhould be a noble; that is, a 
perfon not engaged in trade or commerce, 
poſſeſſing land himſelf, or the fon of a perſon 
poſſeſſing land, or of an antient family which 
formerly poſſeſſed land *. Each nuntio muſt 
be twenty-three years of age. 


The general proceedings of the diet are as 
follow : The king, ſenate, and nuntios, firſt 
meet all together in the cathedral of Warſaw, 


and hear maſs and a ſermon. After ſervice, 
the members of the ſenate, or upper-houſe, 
repair to the ſenate-houſe; and the nuntios, 


* Eft autem nobilis qui patre nobili natus in ſuis poſ- 
ſeſſionibus vivens juribus nobilium utitur. Leng. J. P. v. 


II. p. 8.—Les nobles qui ont des terres, leurs enfans males, 


leurs freres, et autres qui ſont reconnus pour avoir leurs 


poſſeſſions et Etre de race ancienne et noble. Loix et Conſ. 


de la Diete de 1768, p. 62. 
Or 
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or lower-houſe, to their chamber, when the 
latter chooſe, by a majority of voices, a mar- 
ſhal, or ſpeaker of the equeſtrian order : in 
order to preclude unneceſſary delays, the elec- 
tion is required to take place within three 
days after their meeting *. Two days after 
the choice of their ſpeaker, the king, ſenate, 


and nuntios, aſſemble in the ſenate-houſe, 
which is called the junction of the two houſes. 
The nuntios then kiſs the king's hand; and 
the members of the diet take their places in 
the following order. 


* Formerly, it being ſtipulated that the election of the 
marſhal ſhould take place as ſoon as poſſible, in moſt diets 
much time elapſed before a marſhal was choſen; and as 
the ſitting of the national aſſembly is confined to fix 
weeks, it ſometimes happened, that the nuntios could 
never agree in the choice; and ſeveral diets broke up 
without tranſacting any buſineſs. Connor, who viſited 
Poland in John Sobieſki's reign, ſays upon this head, 
He that deſigns to be elected marſhal, muſt treat the 
cc gentry all the while, otherwiſe he would have no vote 
c for him; and commonly they prolong the election, that 


<« they may live the longer at the candidate's charges.” 


V. II. p. 92. ; 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, it was enacted 
in 1690, that the. marſhal muſt be choſen on the firſt day 


of the meeting; but in 1768, the time allowed for the 


election was extended to three days. See Leng, J. P. II. 
p- 322. and Loix et Cont. de 1768, p. 52. 
: | The 
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The king is ſeated, in regal ſtate, upon a 
raiſed throne, under a canopy at the upper 
end of the apartment. At the lower end, 
oppolite the throne, fit in armed chairs the 
miniſters of ſtate. The biſhops *, palatines, 
and caſtellans, are ranged in three rows of 
armed chairs, extending from the throne on 
each fide; and behind theſe are placed the 
nuntios upon benches .covered with red cloth. 
The ſenators have the privilege of wearing 
their caps, but the nuntios remain un- 
covered. 

All the members 13 ſeated, the Pacla 
Conventa are read; when the ſpeaker of the 


s equeſtrian order, as well as each nuntio, is 

empowered to interrupt the peruſal by re- 

4 monſtrating againſt the infringement of any 

p particular article, and demanding at the ſame 

n time a redreſs of grievances. Then the great 
5 chancellor propoſes, in the king's name, the 
os queſtions to be taken into conſideration ; after 
at 

oe * Including the archbiſhops of Gneſna and Vilna, each 


at the head of his reſpective ſuffragans. 

The reader will find a print, which gives a faithful 
repreſentation of the diet, in Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, 
v. II. p. 82. One trifling error muſt be corrected : the 


ſeats marked 1111 are for the miniſters of ſtate, when 
not ſtanding near the throne, 


which, 
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which, his majeſty nominates three fenators, 
and the ſpeaker fix nuntios, to prepare the 
bills. The diet, by majority of voices, chuſes 
a committee to examine the accounts of the 
treaſury. The members * of the permanent 
council are elected in the manner mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. 

Theſe preliminary tranſactions ought to be 
diſpatched in the ſpace of three weeks ; at 
which period the two houſes ſeparate : the 
nuntios retire into their own chamber, and all 
the bills undergo a ſeparate diſcuſſion in both 
houſes. Thoſe which relate to the treaſury, 
are approved or rejected by the ſentiments of 
the majority. But in all ſtate-matters T of 

the 


* The equeſtrian members of the laſt permanent coun- 
cil are permitted to be preſent in this aſſembly, without 
having any vote, until the reſolutions of the council 
are approved by the diet. The ſenators, who have a ſeat 
in the council, are preſent of courſe. 

+ Matters of ſtate are thus defined by the conſtitution 
of 1768. 1. Increaſe or alteration of the taxes. 2. Aug- 
mentation of the army. 3. Treaties of alliance and peace 
with the n-ighbouring powers. 4. Declaration of war. 
5. Naturalization and creation of nobility. 6. Reduction 
of the coin. 7. Augmentation or diminution in the 
charges of the tribunals, or in the authority of the miniſters 
of peace and war. 8. Creation of places. 9. Order of 
holding the diets or dietines. 10. Alterations in the tri- 

| bunals. 
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the higheſt importance no reſolution of the 
diet is valid, unleſs ratified by the unanimous 
aſſent of every nuntio; each of whom is able 
to ſuſpend all proceedings by his exertion of 
the Liberum Veto. 

The diet muſt not ſit longer than ſix weeks: 
on the firſt day, therefore, of the ſixth week 
the ſenate and nuntios meet again in the 
ſenate-houſe. The ſtate- bills (provided they 
are unanimouſly agreed to by the nuntios, an 
event which ſeldom happens in a free diet) 
are paſſed into laws; but if that unanimity 
be wanting to them, they ſtand rejected; and 
the buſineſs relating to the treaſury, which 
has been carried by a majority, is read and 
regiſtered. 

At the concluſion of the fixth week the 
laws, which have paſſed, are ſigned by the 
ſpeaker and nuntios ; and the diet is of courſe 
diſſolved. 

The extraordinary diets are ſubject to the 
ſame regulations as the ordinary diets, with. 


bunals. 11. Augmentation of the prerogatives of the 
ſenatus-conſulta. 12. Permiſſion to the king to purchaſe 
lands for his ſucceſſors. 13. NIN or ſummoning 
the nobles to arms. 

In all theſe caſes unanimity is requiſite, See Loix et 
Conſt. de la Diete de * p-. 46. 
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this difference, that they cannot, by the con- 
ſtitutions of 1768, continue longer than a 
fortnight. The ſame day in which the two 
houſes aſſemble in the ſenate-houſe, the queſ- 
tions are to be laid before them ; and the 
nuntios return immediately to their own 
chamber. On the thirteenth day from their 
firſt meeting, the two houſes are again united; 
and on the fifteenth day, after the laws have 
been read and ſigned, the diet n up as 


uſual. 


The moſt extraordinary characteriſtic in 
the conſtitution of Poland, and which ſeems 
peculiarly to diſtinguiſh this government from 
all others, both in antient and modern times, 
is the Liberum Veto, or the power which each 
nuntio enjoys in a free — *, not only like 
the tribunes of antient Rome, of putting a 
negative upon any law, but even of diſſolving 
the aſſembly. That every member of a nu- 
merous ſociety ſhould be inveſted with ſuch 
a dangerous privilege, in the midſt of the 
moſt important national tranſactions, is 4 
circumſtance in itſelf ſo * as to 


* A free diet, in which unanimity | is 8 is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a diet of confederacy, in which all buſineſs 


is carried by the majority. 


deſerve 
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e. 6. 


deſerve a minute enquiry into the cauſes 


which introduced a cuſtom ſo pregnant 


with anarohy, and fo detrimental to public 
welfare. 

The privilege in queſtion is not to be found 
in any period of the Poliſh hiſtory, antece- 
dent to the reign of John Caſimir. It was 
under his adminiſtration, that in the year 
1652, when the diet of Warſaw was debating 
upon tranſactions of the utmoſt importance 
which required a ſpeedy determination, that 
Sicinſki, nuntio of Upita in Lithuania, cried 
* out, I ſtop the proceedings Having ut- 
tered theſe words, he quitted the aſſembly, 
and, repairing immediately to the chancellor, 


proteſted ; that as many acts had been pro- 


poſed and carried contrary to the conſtitution 
of the republic, if the diet continued to ſit, he 
ſhould conſider it as an infringement of the 
laws. The members were thunderſtruck at 
a proteſt of this nature, hitherto unknown. 
Warm debates took place about the propriety 


of continuing or diffolving the diet: at length, 


however, the venal and diſcontented faction, 
who ſupported the proteſt, obtained the ma- 
jority; and the aſſembly broke up in great 
confuſion. 


 * Leng. Jus Pub. v. II. p. 215. 
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This tranſaction changed entirely the con- 
ſtitution of Poland, and gave an unlimited 
ſcope to miſrule and faction. The cles 
which induced the Poles to acquieſce in 
eſtabliſhing the Liberum Veto, thus caſually 
introduced, were probably the following. 

1. It was the intereſt of the great officers 
of ſtate, particularly the great, general, the 
great treaſurer, and great marſhal, in whoſe 
hands were veſted the adminiſtration of the 
army, the finances, and the police, to abridge 
the fitting of the diet. Theſe great officers 
of ſtate, being once nominated by the king, 
enjoyed their appointments for life, totally 
independent of his authority, and liable to 
no controul during the intervals of the diets, 
to which alone they were reſponſible. This 
powerful body accordingly ſtrongly eſpouſed 
the Liberum Veto; conſcious that they could 
eaſily, and at all times, ſecure a nuntio to 
proteſt ; and by that means elude all en- 
quiry into their adminiſtration. 2. By a 
fundamental law of the republic, noble 
accuſed of certain capital crimes could only 
be brought to trial before the diet; and as, 
at the period juſt mentioned, many perſons 
ſtood - under that deſcription, all theſe and 


their adherents naturally favoured an expe- 
dient 
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dient tending to diſſolve the only tribunal, by 
which they could be convicted and puniſhed. 
3. The exigencies of the ſtate, occaſioned 
by the continual wars in which Poland had 
been engaged, demanded, at this particular 
criſis, an impoſition of ſeveral heavy taxes: 
and as the ſole power of levying all pecuniary 
aids reſided in the diet; all the nuntios, who 
oppoſe the raiſing of additional ſubſidies, ſe- 
conded the propoſal for ſhortening the dura- 
tion of that aſſembly. 4. But the princi- 
pal reaſon, which carried through, and af- 
terwards ſupported the power of diſſolving 
diets, is to. be derived from the influence 
of ſome of the great neighbouring powers, 
intereſted to foment anarchy and confuſion 
in the Poliſh counſels. Before this period, 
if they wiſhed to form a cabal, and to carry 
any point in the national aſſembly, they 
were obliged to ſecure a majority of votes : 
under the new arrangement they were able 
to attain their end on much eaſier terms; 
and to put an end to any diet unfriendly to 
their views, by the corruption of a ſingle 

member. | 
The bad effects of the Liberum Veto were 
ſoon felt by the nation to ſuch an alarming 
degree; that all the members in the diet of 
| L 2 1670 
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1670 bound themſelves by an oath not to 
exert it; and even paſſed a reſolution, that 
it ſhould be entirely void of effect during the 
continuance of that meeting. Notwithſtand- 
ing, however, theſe ſalutary precautions, one 
Zabokrziſki, nuntio from the palatinate of 
Bratlau, interpoſing his negative, brought this 
very diet to a premature difſolution #. 

This Liberum Veto, indeed, has been al- 
ways conſidered by the moſt intelligent Poles 
as one of the principal cauſes, which has 
contributed to the decline of their country. 
From the æra of its eftabliſhment public 
buſineſs has continually ſuffered the moſt 
fatal interruption ; it abruptly broke up ſeven 
diets in the reign of John Caſimir ; four under 
Michael; ſeven under John Sobieſki; and 
thirty during the reigns of the two Auguſt: : 
ſo that, within the ſpace of 112 years, 48 
diets have been precipitately diſſolved by its 
operation ; during which period Poland has 
continued almoſt without laws, without juſ- 
tice, and, excepting the reign of John Sobieſki, 
with few ſymptoms of military vigour. Yet 
ſo ſtrongly did the motives above diſplayed 
attach the Poles to this pernicious privilege, 


* Zawodchi Hiſt, Arcana, 
that 


(p. 14. 
of inter 


of treaſury matters. 
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that in the act of confederacy, framed in 
1696, after the deceaſe of John Sobieſki, the 
Liberum Veto is called the deareſt and moſt 
invaluable palladium of Poliſh liberty &. 

The Poles, however, having fatally expe- 
rienced the diſorders ariſing from the Libe- 
rum Veto, would certainly have aboliſhed it, 
if they had not been prevented by the parti- 
tioning powers: and it ſtill exiſts in its full 
force F. 

8 the 


Unicum et ſpecialiſſimum Jus Cardinale. 

+ It would appear, at firſt ſight, as if, by the following 
regulation, eſtabliſned by the diet of 1768, the exertion of 
the Liberum Veto was in ſome inſtances reſtrained.“ The 
« abſence of a nuntio, who has interrupted the proceed- 
« ings of the diet, ſhall be no hindrance to the tranſaction 
Loix et Conſt. de la Diete de 
Varſovie, 1768, p. 56. But this reſtriction of the Li- 
berum Veto, in effect, is of no validity. 

For among the cardinal laws eſtabliſhed by the ſame 
diet, it is enacted, & that matters of ſtate cannot be paſſed 
but by a free diet and unanimous conſent;” p. 18. 
And again, © that after the treaſury buſineſs, matters of 
« ſtate ſhall be brought forward, when the oppoſition of 
% ſingle nuntio ſhall ſtop all proceedings ;” p. 56. 
And in another place, it is decreed, that in free diets, the 
c. Liberum Veto ſhall hold good in all matters of ſtate;“ 
p. 44. When we recollect the definition of ſtate matters 
(p. 144, note +), we cannot but perceive, that the power 
of interpoſing a negative {till effectually exiſts, To abate 
L 4 its 


It ſhould be obſerved, that neither 
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the king nor the ſenate, but only the nuntios, 
enjoy the power of interpoſing this negative 
upon the proceedings of the diet *. 

It will naturally ſtrike the reader, that if 
every repreſentative poſſeſſes the Liberum Veto, 
how can any tranſaction be carried on ? or 
how is it poſſible that any one bill ſhould 
paſs into a law? for no motion, can be con- 
ceived which is not liable to be oppoſed by 
the intrigues of party, or the jealouſy of 
the neighbouring powers. In order, there- 
fore, to avoid the anarchy attendant upon 
free diets through the operation of the Li- 
berum Veto, the Poles have lately had recourſe 
to diets by confederacy ; which, though com- 
poſed of the ſame members, and held under 


its exertion in ſmall points, and to eſtabliſh it in the moſt 
important affairs, is no real prevention of the evil. 

In fact, as a proof that it continues in its full force, 
we may obſerve, that ſince the year 1768, no free diet has 
been convened; I mean before I vifited Poland. An 


account of what has paſſed, ſince I quitted the country, 


does not fall under my plan, I recolle& indeed to have 
ſeen, in ſome foreign Gazette, that a free diet had been 
lately aſſembled, but that nothing material had been tranſ- 


acted in it. 


* Lengnich fays, that the ſenators have the power of 
breaking up the diet; but he adds, that they never make 


uſe of this privilege ; Jus Pub. II. p. 46. which amounts 


to the ſame as their not having it. 
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the ſame exterior forms as free diets, differ 
from them in the eſſential circumſtance of 
allowing buſineſs to be determined by the 
plurality of votes. Theſe diets have long 
been known to the conſtitution, and have 
at times been uſed upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies ; but within theſe ten years they have 
been regularly held at the ſtated time for 
ſummoning ordinary diets. Indeed, accord- 


ing to the true principles of the Poliſh go- 


vernment, no confederacy ought to be entered 
into, excepting upon the following occa- 
ſions: in defence of the king's perſon, upon 
any foreign invaſion or domeſtic conſpiracy ; 
and during an interregnum at the diets of 
convocation and election“. But as no other 
means have been found to prevent perpetual 
anarchy, the nation is obliged to ſubmit to 
an infringement of the conſtitution, which 
operates for the general good . 


* It is decreed, however, by the code of 1768, that in 
every diet of convocation all {tate matters muſt paſs una- 
mmouſly, p. 58. 

+ But as it is enacted by the diet of 1768, that all 
matters of ſtate muſt be carried unanimouſly in free 
diets, I preſume that the diets by confederacy only tranſact 
the common buſineſs, without making any new laws, or 
repealing old ſtatutes, 


DIET 
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Dirt OF KLECTLION. 


During my continuance at Warſaw ] viſited 
the ſpot where the kings of Poland are choſen, 
I was ſo fortunate as to be accompanied by a 
nobleman of the ſenate, who obligingly ex- 
plained all the forms and ceremonies of the 
election, and anſwered all the queſtions which 
my curioſity ſuggeſted to me upon the oc- 
caſion. Immediately upon my return to 
Warſaw, while the impreſſion was yet warm 
upon my memory, I noted down the follow- 
ing account of the place and mode of elec- 
tion: I was more circumſtantial than uſual, 
as well becauſe the ſubject is intereſting ; as 
becauſe moſt of the deſcriptions which I have 
read of this ceremony abound with errors. 

The ſpot, which is ſettled by the conſtitu- 
tion for the place of election, is the plain of 
Vola, about three miles from the capital, 
In the midſt of this plain are two encloſures 
of ground, one for the ſenate, and the other 
for the nuntios. The former is of an ob- 
long ſhape, ſurrounded by a kind of rampart 
or ditch ; in the midſt of which is erected, at 
the time of election, a temporary building of 
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wood, called opa, covered at top and open 
at the ſides. Near it is the other encloſure 
ſor the nuntios, of a circular ſhape, from 
which it derives its name of Fla or circle, 
within which there is no building erected, 
the nuntios aſſembling in the open air. 
When the two chambers are joined, they meet 
within the Lola, the ſenators chairs and the 
benches for the nuntios being ranged in the 
ſame regular order as in the ſenate-houſe at 
Warſaw, while the ſeat of the primate is 
placed in the middle, The /zopa is always 
pulled down at the conclution of the election; 
ſo that I could only trace the fite of the in- 


the ſame ſtate. I had an opportunity, how- 
ever, of ſeeing a painting repreſenting the 
opa and whole ſcene of election, which, as 
I was informed, was perfectly accurate. 

But before I deſcribe the election, it may 
be neceſſary to give a ſhort detail of the prin- 
cipal occurrences which precede that cere- 
mony. | 

Upon the king's demiſe the interregnum 
_ commences : the regal authority is then veſted 
in the archbiſhop of Gneſna primate of Poland, 
as interrex or regent. He announces tho 
death of the king by circular letters, con- 

vokes 


cloſures, the ramparts of earth remaining in 


6d; 


ln 

8 
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* vokes the dietines and diets of convocation; ed; 
1 and, in a word, performs all the functions wit! 
. of royalty during the vacancy in the throne. L 
'The diet, which is firſt convened upon the of f 
_ ſovereign's deceaſe, is called the diet of con- caba 
+ vocation ; and is always held at Warſaw, ploy 
3 previous to the diet of election, which aſſem- cony 
i bles in the plain of Vola. The ſovereign au- adju! 
4 thority reſides in this aſſembly, in the ſame mou 
18 manner as in thoſe which are ſummoned to tt 
W while the throne is filled. The primate pre- feder 
| ſides like the king, with this difference, that tions 
1 he does not place himſelf upon the throne, At 
| N but ſits in an armed chair ſtationed in the aſſem 
| middle of the ſenate-houſe. The diet iſſues viron 
|} out acts or ordinances, arranges or changes of ble 
| | F the form of government, ſettles the Pacia bodie 
1 Conventa, and appoints the meeting of the the 0 
| | diet of election. The interval between the and a 
iN death of the king and the nomination of his petty 
4 ſucceſſor is uncertain ; its longer or ſhorter them, 
duration depending upon the intrigues and ſlaves. 
cabals of the candidates, or the pleaſure of * T} 
thoſe foreign powers, who give law to Poland. ſtronget 
It is always a ſtate of turbulence and licen- Let in 
tiouſneſs; the kingdom is divided into parties i © ©" 
and factions ; juſtice is in a manner ſuſpend- quentiy 


arr angec 
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ed; and the nobles commit every diſorder 
with impunity. 

Unanimity * being requiſite in all matters 
of ſtate, it is eaſy to conceive the delays and 
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cabals, the influence and corruption, em- | q 
ployed to gain the members in the diet of - 1 
convocation. As ſoon as all the points are (| 
adjuſted, whether the acts have paſſed unani- 9 
mouſly or otherwiſe, the members, previous A 
to their ſeparation, enter into a general con- 1 
federacy to ſupport and maintain the reſolu- i | 
tions of the diet. == 
At the appointed day the diet of election is {3 


aſſembled, during which Warſaw and its en- 
virons is a ſcene of confuſion, and frequently 
of bloodſhed. The chief nobility have large 
bodies of troops in their ſervice, and repair to 
the diet attended by their numerous vaſſals 
and a large retinue of domeſtics ; while each 
petty baron, who can afford to maintain, 
them, parades about with his retainers and 
ſlaves. | 
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* This unanimity, in fact, does not exiſt; for the 
ſtrongeſt fide forces the weaker to accede or to retire. 
Yet in the diet of 1768 it was enacted, that in the diets 
of convocation ſtate queſtions could only be carried una- | 
nimouſly, Several diets of convocation have been fre- 
quently aſſembled before all the affairs could be finally 
arranged, % 
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On the day in which the diet of election 
is opened, the primate, ſenate, and nobility, 
repair to the cathedral of Warſaw, to hear 
maſs and a ſermon; from whence they pro- 
ceed in due order to the plain of Vola. The 
ſenators enter the /zopa, and the nuntios take 
their places within the Kl; while the other 
nobles are ſtationed in the plain. The ſe- 
nate and the nuntios, after having paſſed their 
reſpective reſolutions, as in the ordinary diets, 
aſſemble together 1 in the Lola, when the pri- 
mate, ſeated in the middle, lays before them 
the objects to be taken into conſideration; 
the Pata Comventa, ſettled at the diet of con- 
vocation, are read and approved, all neceſſary 
arrangements made, and the day of election 
appointed. The diet then gives audience to 
the foreign miniſters, who are permitted by 
recommendation to interfere in the choice of 
a king, and to the advocates of the ſeveral 
candidates. All theſe affairs take up ſeveral 
days; and would perhaps never be termi- 
nated, as unanimity is requiſite ; if the aſſem- 
bly was not overawed by the foreign troops, 
who are always quartered near the plain of 
election. 

Upon the day appointed for the election, the 
ſenate and nuntios aſſemble, as before, in the 

Lola, 
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Zola, while the nobles are ranged in the open 


; field in ſeparate bodies, according to their ſeveral 
r WH palatinates, with ſtandards borne before them, 
A : and the principal officers of each diſtrict on 
le horſeback. The primate, having declared 
6 y the names of the candidates, kneels down and 
er chants a hymn; after which the ſenators and 
.. WW nuntios join the gentry of their reſpective 
LN palatinates : then the primate, on horſeback, 
ts, or in a carriage, goes round the plain to the 
. different bodies of the gentry as they are 
n ſtationed according to their palatinates; and, 
n; having collected the votes, proclaims the ſuc- 
oP ceſsful candidate. Each noble does not give 
ary his vote ſeparately, for that would be end- 
555 leſs; but when the primate goes round, the 
«$9 collective body of each palatinate name the 
perſon they eſpouſe. At the concluſion of 
1 this ceremony the aſſembly breaks up. | 
na On the following day the ſenate and nun- 


tios return to the plain ; the ſucceſsful can- 
3 didate is again proclaimed, and a deputy 
| diſpatched to acquaint him of his election, as 
no candidate is allowed to be preſent. After 
the proclamation, the gentry retire ; and 
the diet, having appointed the diet of coro- 
nation, is diſſolved. 


the 8 | All 
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All elections are conteſted : not indeed 
upon the ſpot; for the terror of a neigh. 
bouring army has, for ſome time paſt, forced 
the nobles to appear unanimous. But the 
party who diſſent, retiring from the plain, 
remonſtrate; and if they are ſufficiently 
ſtrong, a civil war enſues. Indeed the con- 
fuſion, diſorder, and bloodſhed which former- 
ly attended theſe popular elections would 
ſtill be renewed, if it were not for the inter- 
ference of ſoreign troops: and thus the coun- 
try draws ſome advantage from an evil, which 
is conſidered by the Poles as the diſgrace and 
ſcandal of every election. 
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REVENUES OF POLAND. 


CHAP. VII. 


J. Finances and taxes of Poland. Revenue of 
the king. —IT. Commerce.—General exports 
and imports.— Cauſes of the lom ſlate of 
trade.—Failure of the plan of opening the 
navigation f the Dnieſter.—Navigation of 
the Notez.—TIIT. Military eftabliſhment.— 
Corps of Ulans.— State of the army.—Confe- 


deracies.—Rufſian troops. 


I. FINANCES AND TAXES OF POLAND. 


HE following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the diet of 1768, will ſerve 
to ſhew the annual receipts and diſburſements 
of government before the diſmemberment : 
„The annual revenues of the treaſury of the 
* crown *, amount to 10,748,245 florins 
« . 298, 562. 76. 21d. The expences to 
17,050,000 == . 473,011. 
* would be neceſſary, therefore, to increafe 
* the revenues, ſo as to anſwer the exceſs of 
the expences above the receipts, namely, 


* 6,301,755 florins = . 175;048. 15s. ; but 


* Poland, excluſive of Lithuania, 


YoL. . M «AS 
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. 

« as a part of the antient revenues muſt 
* be aboliſhed, the new taxes muſt yield * 
10, 236, 737 florins =. 284, 353. 135. 4d. th 
The treaſury of Lithuania produces the an- a 
cc qual ſum of 3,646,628 . 101, 295.4. 64. we 
e the expences amount to 6,478,142 = 18 
. 179,948. 75. 6d. The revenues ought we 
therefore to be augmented; 2,831,514 = ' 
C. 78, 65 3. 35. 4d. But as ſome antient im- f 
*« poſts muſt be aboliſhed, the new taxes muſt ma! 
cc yield 4,250,481 = F 200 118,068. 186. 4d. * thre 
Poland, by the late diſmemberment, loſt Hi 
nearly half of her annual income ; namely, far 
that part ariſing from the ſtaroſties now oc- head 
cupied by the partitioning powers; from the A 
duties + upon merchandize ſent down the great 
Viſtula to Dantzic; and particularly from the holde 
profits of the ſalt mines in Auſtrian Poland. ſtaro 


Thoſe of Wielitſka + alone amounted to territe 


3,500,000 Poliſh florins, or 4. 97,222 ſter- venue 
ling, which was nearly equal to a fourth part treaſu 
of the government revenues before the parti- of go 
tion. miſe © 
| of tho 
* Loix et Conſt. de la Diete de 1708, p. 70. to the 

+ The greateſt part of theſe duties are now paid to the be a 
king of Pruſſia. PF 
| | | ment * 

+ See Book II. Chapter II. 

E See 


In 
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In order to ſupply this deficiency, it be- 
came neceſſary to new-model and increaſe 
the taxes. Accordingly, in the diet of 1775, 
a few of the old taxes were aboliſhed ; ſome 
were augmented ; and others were added; ſo 
as to make the neat revenues as high as they 
were before the diſmemberment. 

The principal taxes are as follow: 

Poll-tax .of the Jews. Each Jew, both 
male and female, infants and adults, pays 
three Poliſh florins, or about 15. 8d. per 
annum; this impoſition, which is of very old 
ſtanding, was augmented in 1775 a florin per 
head. 

A fourth of the ſtaroſties. Theſe are the 
great fiefs of the crown, in the king's gift, 
holden by the poſſeſſors during life. The 
ſtaroſt enjoys, beſide large eſtates in land, 
territorial juriſdiction ; the fourth of his re- 
venues arifing from the land is paid into the 
treaſury of the republic. By the late change 

of government theſe ſtaroſties, after the de- 
miſe of the perſons now enjoying them, and 
of thoſe who have the reverſion, are to revert 
to the public, and their whole amount to 


be appropriated to the Ns of * 
ment *. 
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Exciſe of beer, mead, and ſpirituous liquors 
diſtilled from corn. This article muſt not 
be inconſiderable, conſidering the quantity of 
corn grown in Poland, which, for want of 
external commerce, cannot be exported, and 


the propenſity of the people to ſpirituous 


* 


liquors. a. 

Monopoly of tobacco. Different duties 
upon importation and exportation. For- 
merly all the nobles were permitted to im- 


port and export foreign goods and merchan- 


dize free of duty, a privilege which effectually 
diminiſhed, and almoſt. abſorbed, the profits 
of the tax in queſtion. In 1775 this right 
was aboliſhed ; and all imported and exported 


commodities now pay duty without any diſ- 


tinction. Conſidering the great quantity of 
foreign. manufactures introduced into Poland, 
and chiefly for the uſe. of the nobility, this 
alteration muſt make a conſiderable addition 
to the revenues of government. 

Tax upon chimnies. Before the partition, 
this tax was confined to Lithuania : in 1775 
it was rendered general and conſiderably aug- 
mented : it is the moſt profitable of all the 
taxes, but lies very heavy upon the common 
people and peaſants. Each chimney is aſſeſſed 


in the following proportion. In palaces, or 
houſes 


WO —— we) N * 
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houſes of the chief nobility, at 16 Poliſh 
florins per ann. = about 8s. 21 .; houſes of 
the principal merchants in Warſaw at 15 = 
74. 7d.; other brick houſes from 10 to 14. 
— from 5s. 74d. to 75. 34d. ; wooden houſes 
from 6 to 8 = from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 67 d.; 
beſt houſes in other large towns 12 =ds. 8d.; 
in the ſmall towns and villages from 6 to 8 
= 3s. 4d. to 4s. 62 d.; peaſants cottages 
from 5 to 7 = 25. 94d. to 4s. The pea- 
ſants pay no other tax to government; and 
indeed, conſidering their poverty, and the 
oppreſſion of their lords and great nobility, 
this addition is more than they can well ſup- 
port. 

All theſe ſeveral impoſts amount to 
11,028,461 Poliſh florins, or 2. 323,012 
ſterling. 

The king received before the partition a 
neat: revenue of 7, ooo, ooo Poliſh florins, or 
L. 194, 500, which aroſe from the royal de- 
meſnes and the profit of the ſalt-works. In 
order to. indemnify him for the loſs of the 
ſalt- works, and the royal eſtates ſituated in 
the diſmembered provinces, he draws from 
the public treaſury 2,666,666 florins, or 
L. 74,074 ſterling; which, in addition to the 
remaining royal demeſnes, and ſome ſtaroſties 


M 3 granted 
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granted for his uſe, make his preſent income 
the ſame as before the diſmemberment. Out 
of this income he only pays his houſhold ex- 
pences and menial ſervants ; the ſalary of the 
great officers of ſtate, and the other general 
expences, being ſupplied from the public 
fund. The whole revenue of government, 
including the royal demeſnes and ſtaroſties 
lately granted to the king, amount to 
15,961,795 florins, or . 443,938 ; and by 
ſubſtracting the 7, ooo, ooo florins appropriated 
to the king's privy purſe, there remains for 
the ſupport of the army, the ſalaries of the 
great officers of ſtate, and other general charges, 
only 8,961,795 florins, or J. 248,938. 15. a 
ſum ſo ſmall, that it hardly ſeems in any wite 
equal to the purpoſes for which it is deſigned. 
And yet it is adequate to the ordinary current 
expences : for the regular army is ſmall, the 
great officers of ſtate receive little or nothing 


from the public treaſury, being amply re- 


warded with the royal fiefs, which are fo nu- 


merous and profitable ; each palatinate pays 
its own officers from its private treaſury ; 
while the ſeveral judges, juſtices of the peace, 
and other civil officers who enjoy territorial 


Jer diction, may enrich themſelves ſufficiently 
by 
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by extortions and oppreſſions without any 


ſalary. 


II. COMMERCE OF POLAND. 


Poland contains ſeveral navigable rivers, 


which flow through its dominions in all 


directions; and convey its exports to the 
havens of the Baltic. By means of the Viſ- 
tula and the rivers falling into it, the pro- 
ductions of the palatinates of Cracow, Lublin, 
and Maſovia, are ſent to Thorn, and from 
thence to Dantzic and Konigſburg. By the 
Niemen the commodities of Lithuania are 
tranſported to Memmel ; and by the Duna 
thoſe of Eaſtern Lithuania and White Ruſſia 
to Riga. The chief exports of Poland are 
all ſpecies of grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maſts, 
planks, timber for ſhip-building, pitch and 
tar, honey, wax, tallow, pot-aſh, and leather: 
its imports are foreign wines, cloths, ſtuffs, 
manufactured filks and cotton, fine linen, 
hardware, tin, copper, filver and gold, glaſs 
ware, furs, &c. 

From the various productions and great 
fertility of Poland, its trade might be carried 
to a conſiderable height; but the following 
M 4 cauſes 
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cauſes tend to ſuppreſs the ſpirit of com- 
merce. 

1. The nobles are degraded if they engage 
in any kind of traffic. 2. The burghers of 
the large towns are not ſufficiently rich to 
eſtabliſh any manufactures; and either through 
want of induſtry, or through dread of exceſſive 
extortions from the principal nobility, leave 
almoſt all the retail-trade in the hands of 
foreigners and Jews. The inhabitants of the 
ſmall towns, who are expoſed to greater op- 
preſſions, are ſtill more diſqualified from pur- 
ſuing any branch of commerce. 3. The 
peaſants being ſlaves, and the property of 
their maſter, cannot - retire from the place 
of their nativity without his conſent. John 
Albert, obſerving that commerce could never 
flouriſh while this reſtriction ſubſiſted, enacted, 
that one peaſant in a family. ſhould be per- 
mitted to quit his village, either for the pur- 
poſe of trade or literature ; but the clauſe, by 
which they were enjoined to obtain the con- 
ſent of the lord, fruſtrated the purpoſe of this 
excellent law, and rendered it nugatory *. 

As the Poles are obliged to draw from 
foreign. countries the greateſt part of the 


* Stat, Reg. Pol. p. 169. 
manufactured 


the 


red 
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manufactured goods neceſſary for their inte- 
rior conſumption; the ſpecie which is ex- 


ported exceeds the imported more than 
20,000,000 Poliſh florins, or Y. 555,555. 
Poland has been called the granary of the 
North; an appellation which it ſeems to de- 
ſerve rather from its former than from its pre- 


ſent fertility. For its lands not being ſuffi- 


ciently cultivated, as well on account of the 
ſlavery of the peaſants, as the unequal diſtri- 
bution of property; the exportation of corn 
is by no means anſwerable to the general 
nature of the ſoil, or the extent of its pro- 
vinces, which, if properly improved, would 


be capable of ſupplying half Europe with 


grain. Several palatinates in Poland, and 


more particularly Podolia and Kiovia, are 
extremely adapted to the production of grain: 
though many parts of theſe provinces remain 


uncultivated; yet the portion which is in til- 


lage yields a greater ſupply than is neceſſary 
for the conſumption of the inhabitants. The 
only method of employing the overplus is to 
extract from it a ſpirituous liquor. But an 
ingenious Poliſh author * has ſhown, that 

i 5 


* Mr. de Wiebitſki, a Poliſh gentleman of great learn- 
ing and information. The treatiſe alluded to in this and 
| h other 
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the provinces in queſtion might undoubtedly 
ſend their grain down the Dnieſter through 
Turkiſh Moldavia ; and open an intercourſe 
with the ports of the Black Sea. This pro- 
ject was formerly in agitation. 

During the reign of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, 
Cardinal Commandon, in' travelling through 
Podolia, being much ſtruck with the fertility 
of that province, firſt ſuggeſted the meaſure ; 
and Sigiſmond, having obtained the concur- 
rence of the grand Signor, actually diſpatched 
ſome Poles down the Dnieſter, to explore the 
ſtate of the river. 
on this occaſion, happening after a few days 
voyage to meet with ſome impediments from 
rocks and ſand-banks, declared, without any 
further examination, that the Dnieſter was not 
navigable ; -and although Commandon repre- 
ſented to the king, that the obſtacles pointed 
out might, without any great difficulty, be 
ſurmounted ; yet the project was poſtponed, 
and never again revived “. 

The judicious author above-mentioned , 


other places of this work, is written in the Poliſh language, 
and called Patriotic Letters, addreſſed to the Chancellor 
Zamoiſki. | 
Vie de Commandon. 
+ Mr. de Wiebitſki. 


But the perſons employed 
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in touching upon this ſubject, laments the ig- 
norance of his countrymen ; and ridicules the 
precipitation with which they abandoned a 
plan ſo favourable to the improvement of 
their commerce. He ſhews, that the inat- 
tention of the Poles to the natural advantages 
of their country has been exemplified in an- 
other inſtance of a ſimilar kind. By means 
of the Notez, a river of Great Poland, which 
falls into the Oder, the Poles might have 
conveyed grain into Sileſia, and from thence 
down the Oder into other parts of Germany. 


But they never attempted the navigation of 


the Notez, from an ill- founded perſuaſion of 
its not being practicable. No ſooner, how- 
ever, had the king of Pruſſia acquired the 
country through which that -river takes its 
courſe, than it was inſtantly, and without 


undergoing the leaſt alteration, covered with 
veſſels. 


III. MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


The king has a corps of near 1,000 troops 
in his own pay, and entirely dependent upon 


himſelf. Theſe troops conſiſt chiefly of Ulans 


or light horſe, who furniſh altcrnately the 
eſcort which accompanies his majeſty. We 
ſaw 
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ſaw a ſmall party, about thirty, who were 
encamped near his villa, and had afterwards 
an opportunity of examining them more mi- 
nutely. The Ulans are chiefly Tartars, many 
of them Mahometans, and are greatly to be 
relied on for their fidelity. The corps is 
compoſed of gentlemen and vaſſals: they all 
form in ſquadron together, but/are differently 
armed; they indifcriminately carry both ſabres 
and piſtols, but the gentlemen only bear lances 
of about ten feet long; inſtead of which, the 
others are armed with carabines. Their dreſs 
is a high fur cap, a green and red jacket, 
pantaloons of the ſame colour, which cover 
the boots as low as the ankle; and a petti- 
coat of white cloth deſcending to the knee. 
Their heads are all thaved after the Poliſh 
manner . Their lances, at the end of which 
is faſtened a long ſwallow-tailed flag of black 
and red cloth, are ſhorter and weaker than 
thoſe of the Auſtrian Croats ; but they carry 
and uſe them much in the ſame manner, and 
with no leſs dexterity. The men, though of 
different ſizes, ſeemed fine and well grown; 
but were greatly disfigured with their petti- 
coats and pantaloons. Their horſes were 


* See Book II. Chapter II. 


about 


out 
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about fourteen hands high, of remarkable 
ſpirit, with great ſtrength of ſhoulder. Po- 


c. 7. 


land is much eſteemed for its breed of horſes; 


and the king of Pruſſia procures his light 
cavalry from this country. The breed, Hows 
ever, has been almoſt ruined during the late 
civil wars, and the nobility are now chiefly 
ſupplied from Tartary. 

The armies of Poland and Lithuania are 
independent of each other, . being ſeparately 
commanded, and unger the direction of the 
reſpective great generals. In time of war 
the king in perſon may lead the forces of 
the republic. Formerly the power of theſe 
great generals was uncontrouled, excepting 
by the diet, to which alone they were ame- 
nable for their adminiſtration, Their enor- 
mous authority, however, underwent ſome li- 
mitation in 1768, by the appointment of a 
committee of war, of which they are perpe- 
tual preſidents ; and was {till further circum- 
ſcribed by the eſtabliſhment of the military 
department in the permanent council, whoſe 
office has been already deſcribed &. 


In 1778 the following was the ftate of the 
Polith army. 


* See p. 127. 
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Troops of Poland. 
O Complement. Effective men. Wanting, 
Staff officers = =- 27 27 — 


Cavalry - - 4997 4708 289 


er ee, e . 58; 
Fegg — 


Total of Poland 12310 11438 872 


Army of Lithuania. 


Staff officers - 25 * 


Cavalry —— - 2670 2497 173 


Infantry, 3 4770 4465 205 


artillery - 


Total of Lithuania 7465 6987 478 
Total of the Poliſh and Lithuanian troops, 

19775 18425 1350 
The ſtanding army of Poland being ſo in- 
conſiderable ; the defence of the country, in 
caſe of invaſion, is left to the gentry at large, 
who are aſſembled by regular ſummons from 
the king with the conſent of the diet. Every 
palatinate i is divided into diſtricts, over each of 
which proper officers are appointed; and every 
perſon poſſegiing free and noble tenures is 


bound to military ſervice, either ſingly or 
| at 
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at the head of a certain number of his 
retainers, according to the extent and nature 
of his poſſeſſions. The troops thus aſſembled 
are obliged only to ſerve for a limited time; 
and are not under the neceſſity of marching 
beyond the limits of their country. The 1 
mode of levying and maintaining this army 
is exactly ſimilar to that practiſed under the 
feudal ſyſtem. At preſent, though it is al- 
moſt totally unfit for the purpoſes of repel- 
ling a foreign enemy, it is yet a powerful 
inſtrument in the hands of domeſtic faction : 
for the expedition with which it is raiſed 
under the feudal regulations, facilitates the 
formation of thoſe dangerous confederacies, 
which ſuddently ſtart up on the conteſted 
election of a ſovereign, or whenever the no- 
bles are at variance with each other, 13 
There are two ſorts of confederacies. The ; 14 
firſt are thoſe formed with the conſent of it 
the king, ſenate, or equeſtrian order, aſſem- 


bled in the diet; by which the whole nation - W 
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confederates for the good of the country. i : 
The ſecond are the confederacies of the fe- | Þ 
veral palatinates, which unite for the purpoſe wn 
of redrefling any grievances, or remonſtrat- 1 
ing againſt encroachments of the ſovereign 2h 
power. Theſe may be particular, or general, A i 

8 and 3 bj 
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and are uſually the forerunners of a civil war. 
The general confederacy, which 1s always in 
oppolition to the king, 1 is called Rokoz, and 
is formed by the union of the particular con- 
leres. 

As every Poliſh "FREIE has a right to 
maintain as many troops as he chuſes, it may 
eaſily be conceived, that each palatinate is 
the ſcene of occaſional diſputes and petty 
contentions between the principal nobles, 
and ſometimes even between their reſpective 
retainers. In ſuch a dreadful ſtate of an- 
archy, it is a wonder that the whole kingdom 
is not a. perpetual ſcene of endleſs com- 
motions, and that the nation is compoſed of 
any thing elſe but lawleſs banditti, It re- 
dounds, therefore, greatly to the honour of 
the natural diſpoſition of the Poles, that amid 
all theſe incentives to confuſion, a much 
greater degree of tranquillity, than could be 
well expected, is maintained. 

The Ruſſian troops have been ſo long 
quartered in this country, that they may 
almoſt be conſidered as forming part of the 
national army. The whole kingdom is en- 
tirely under the protection, or, in other words, 
under the power of Ruſſia, who rules over 


it with the ſame unbounded authority as over 
| = one 
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dne of its own provinces. The king is in 


effect little more than a viceroy ; while the 
Ruffian embaſſador has the real ſovereignty, 


and regulates all the affairs of the kingdom 
according to the direction of his court. The 


empreſs maintains within the country about 


10,000 ſoldiers. Every garriſon is compoſ- 
ed of Ruſſian and native troops; a thouſand of 
the former are ſtationed at Warſaw; and each 
gate of the town is guarded by a Ruſſian and 
Poliſh centinel. In a word, the Ruſſian 
troops hold the nobles in ſubjection; and 
for the preſent prevent internal feuds and 
commotions. But when Poland (if ever that 


event ſhould happen) ſhall be again left to 
herſelf, the ſame fury of contending parties, 


now ſmothered, but not annihilated, will 
probably break out with redoubled fury ; 
and again generate thoſe diſturbances which 
have long convulſed this unhappy kingdom : 
and to what a wretched ſtate is that country 


reduced, whiclr owes its tranquillity to the 


interpoſition of a foreign army 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Wretched ſtate of Poland. Diviſon of the 
inhabitants into I. Nobles or gentry ; II. 
Clergy; III. Burghers; IV. Peaſants.— 
State of Vaſſalage.—Its fatal effects. In- 
flances of a few nobles who have given liberty 

to their peaſants. Advantages reſulting from 
that practice. V. Feu. Population of Po- 
land. | > 


JOLISH liberty may be <confidered 
as the ſource of Poliſh wretchedneſs; 
and Poland appears to, me, as far as I can 


judge by the ſpecimens which fell under my 


obſeryation, of all countries the moſt diſtreſſed. 
Nor indeed do the natives themſelves attempt 
to palliate or deny this melancholy fact. 
Upon expreſſing my ſurpriſe at one inſtance 
of the abuſe of liberty, to which I had been 
myſelf a witneſs, to a perſon well verſed in the 
laws of the country, he returned for anſwer, 
If you. knew the cenfuſion and anarchy of 
our conſtitution, you would: be ſurpriſed 
* at nothing: many grievances neceflarily 
* exilt even in the beſt-regulated ſtates ; what 

«c then 
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te then muſt be the caſe in ours, which of 
« all governments is the moſt deteſtable ?” 
Another lamenting the dreadful fituation of 
his country, ſaid to me, The name of 
*© Poland ſtill remains, but the nation no 
longer exiſts : an univerſal corruption and 
& yenality pervades all ranks of people. Many 
of the firſt nobility do not bluſh to receive 
« penſions from foreign courts : one pro- 
<« fefſes himſelf publicly an Auſtrian, a ſecond 
A Pruffian, a third a Frenchman, and a 
“fourth a Ruflian.” 
I! he preſent ſituation of the Poliſh nation 
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ed impreſſed 'my mind with the moſt pathetic 
83 ideas of fallen greatneſs; and I could not 
an conſider, without a mixture of regret and ſym- 


pathy, a people, who formerly gave law to 
the north, reduced to fo low a ſtate of inſig- 


npt nificance and domeſtic miſery. The nation 
has few manufactures, ſcarcely any com- 


merce ; a king almoſt without authority ; 
the nobles in a ſtate of uncontrouled anarchy ; 
the peaſants .groaning under a yoke of feudal 
deſpotiſm far worſe than the tyranny of an 
abſolute monarch. I never before obſerved 
ſuch an inequality of fortune, ſuch ſudden 
tranſition from extreme riches to extreme 
N 2 poverty; 
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poverty ; wherever I turned my eyes, luxury 
and wretchedneſs were conſtant neighbours. 


In a word, the boaſted Poliſh liberty is not 


enjoyed in the ſmalleſt degree by the bulk of 
the people, but is confined among the nobles 
or gentry. The truth of theſe remarks will 
appear from the following account of the 
inhabitants. N 


The inhabitants of Poland are nobles, eker. 
gy, Citizens, and peaſants. 

I. The Nobles are divided into two claſſes : 
the members of the ſenate, and of the equeſ- 
trian order. Having, upon a former occa- 
fion *, deſcribed the powers which ſenators 
enjoy in their collective capacity, it will be 
unneceſſary to repeat them in this place. 

We ſhould be greatly deceived if we were 
to underſtand the word noble tin our ſenſe of 
that teri. In the laws of Poland, a noble 
is a perſon who poſſeſſes a freehold ÞF eſtate, 


or 


* See p. 139. 

+ Some citizens have the right of poſſeſſing lands within 
a league of the town which they inhabit ; but theſs lands 
are not free and noble, and are always diſtinguiſhed from 
the freeholds of the nobles; the latter are called in the 


ſtatute law terrigenæ, or earth-born, free to live where 
they 
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or who can prove his deſcent from anceſtors 
formerly poſſeſſing a freehold, following no 
trade or commerce, and at liberty to:chooſe 
the place of his habitation. This deſcrip- 
tion includes all perſons above burghers and 


peaſants. The members of this body be- 


low the rank of ſenators are called, in a 
collective ſtate, the equeſtrian order; and in 
their individual capacities nobles, gentlemen, 


freemen, or land-holders, which appellations 
are ſynonymous. 


All the nobles or gentry are, in the ſtrict 
ktter of the law, equal, by birth ; ſo that all 
honours and titles are ſuppoſed to add nothing 
to their real dignity *. By means of their 
repreſentatives 


they pleaſe to diſtinguiſh them from perſons neceſſarily 
inhabiting towns, ** Quos leges nominant terrigenas, non 
« alit ſunt, quam nobiles ; exprimitque prius vocabulum, 
« polonicum Ziemiùnin, quo in agris ſibi et ſuo jure vivens 
© intelligitur, quz nobilium in Polonia eſt conditio, qui 
* non civitates & oppida, ſed ſua prædia habitantes, vitam 
* ſuo arbitrio diſponunt.” Leng. Jus Pub. I. p. 297. a 
true feudal” diſtinction. They are alſo ſtyled indigenæ or 
natives, and concives or fellow-citizens of the republic. 

It is particularly ſtipulated, that titles give no prece- 
dence ; which is called in the Pacta Conventa of Auguſtus 
III.“ Jus zqualitatis inter cives regni, &c. upon which 
Lengnich makes the following remark, „ Omnis hæc 
* nobilitas natura eſt æqualis, quod omnes ex i114, ad 
N 3 , tc eadem 
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repreſentatives in the diet, they have a ſhare 
in the legiſlative authority: and in ſome 
caſes, as in the election of a king, they aſ- 
ſemble in perſon; when each noble is capa- 
ble of being elected a nuntio, of bearing the 
office of a ſenator, and of preſenting himſelf 
as a candidate upon a vacancy in the throne. 
No noble can be arreſted without being pre- 
viouſly convicted, except in caſes of high 
treaſon, murder, and robbery on the high- 
way, and then he muſt be ſurpriſed in the 
fact. The definition of a noble being thus 
applied not only to perſons actually poſſeſſing 


& eadem jura, in eandem ſpem naſcuntur. Tituli Princi- 
« pum, Marchionum, Comitum, quibus alii pre aliis in- 
c ſigniuntur, vocabula ſunt, que ſtatum non immutant, 
« & qui illis gaudent, non alio, quam nobilium jure, ſua 
© tenent. Neque Polonia alias Principum, alias Marchi- 
« onum, alias Comitum, alias Equitum leges novit ; fed 
* omnibus una nobilium lex ſcripta eſt. Inde in conclavi 
« Nunciorum Principum & Comitum nominibus fulgen- 
ce tes, cæteris permixtos videmus. Nullum ibi inter mo- 
ce dici agelli & paucorum jugerum, ac aliquot oppidorum 
« multorumque vicorum dominum, obſervatur diſcrimen. 
4 Præcedunt alii, alii ſequuntur non ex titulis familiarum, 
ce fed ad palatinatuum terrarumque, ex quibus nuntii miſſi, 
« ordinem. Eadem in ſenatu ratio. Aſſignat loca, mune- 
&« ris non ſtemmatis dig nitas. Et qui ſenator non princeps, 
e non comes, præcedit principem, ac comitem, $0n 
5 ſenatorem.“ Pac. Con. p. 31. 


land, 
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land, but even to the deſcendants of former 
landholders, comprehends ſuch a large body of 
men, that many of them are in a ſtate of extreme 
indigence ; and as, according to the Poliſh 
law, they loſe their nobility if they follow 


a trade or commerce, the moſt needy generally 
; devote themſelves to the ſervice of the richer 
ö nobles, who, like the old feudal barons, are 
8 conſtantly attended by a large number of 
h retainers. As all nobles, without any diſ- 
* tinction, enj oy the right of voting, as well 
* for the choice of nuntios, as at the election of 
my a king, their poverty and their number is 
18 frequently productive of great inconvenience. 
Hence the king, who has juſtly conceived a 
= great veneration for the Engliſh conſtitution, 
ant, withed to introduce into the new code a law 4 
ſua fimilar to ours relating to county elections, | 
= that no perſon ſhould be intitled to a vote f 
oy in the choice of a nuntio but thoſe who poſ- = 
gen- ſeſſed a certain qualification in land x. This .| P 
1. propoſition, 1 
rum 1 
02 * Connor mentions a ſimilar attempt of John Caſimir, Kh, | 
WY which failed of ſucceſs. King Caſimir obſerving the To 
_ great abuſes that ſpring from every little gentleman's g 1 
ceps, : pretended privilege to fit in the little diets, ordered "th 1 
don that none ſhould have a vote there, in electing a deputy 16 i 
| or nuntio, but ſuch only as had at leaſt two hundred | #l [| 
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propoſition, however, has been received with 
ſuch marks of difſfatisfaQtion, that there is 


little probability of its ever being ſuffered to 
paſs into a law, 


II. The Clergy. Miciſlaus, the firſt ſovereign 
of Poland who embraced Chriſtianity, A. D. 
966, granted ſeveral immunities and eſtates 
to the clergy. His ſucceſſors and the rich 
nobles followed his example ; and the riches of 
this body continued increaſing as well from 
royal as private donations, until the diet, ap- 
prehenſive leſt in proceſs of time the greateſt 
part of the eſtates ſhould paſs into the hands 
of the clergy, forbad by different laws, and 
particularly in 1669, the alienation of land; 
to the church, under penalty of forfeiture: 
and under the preſent reign ſeveral eſtates have 
been confiſcated which had been beſtowed 


upon the clergy ſince that period. 


From the time of the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic religion by Cardinal Ægidius, 
nuntio from Pope John XII. the biſhops have 
been admitted into the ſenate as king's coun- 
c crowns a — ; whereupon the palatine of Poſnania, 
offering to put this law in execution in his province, 


ewas not only affronted, but alſo narrowly eſcaped with 
© his life.” Hiſt. of Poland, v. II. p. 104. 


ſellors. 


c. 8. eee 18 5 


ſellors. They were uſually appointed by the 


king, and confirmed by the pope; but, ſince 


the creation of the permanent council, they 
are nominated by his majeſty out of three 
candidates choſen by the council : a biſhop, 
the moment he is appointed, is of courſe 


entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator. 


The archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate, as we 
have before obſerved, the firſt ſenator in rank, 
and viceroy during an interregnum. 

The ecclefiaſtics are all freemen, and, in 
ſome particular inſtances, have their own 
courts of juſtice, in which the canon law 
is practiſed. Of theſe courts of juſtice pe- 
culiar to the clergy, there are three ſorts ; 
1. The conſiſtorial, under the juriſdiction 
of each biſhop in his dioceſe ; 2. The me- 
tropolitan, under the primate, to which an 
appeal lies from the biſhop's court; 3. That 
of the pope's nuntio, which is the ſupreme 
eccleſiaſtical judicature within the kingdom, 
to which an appeal may be made both from 
the deciſion of the biſhop and of the pri- 
mate. In caſes of divorce, diſpenſations for 
marriages, and in other inſtances, the parties, 


as in all catholic countries, muſt apply to the 


pope ; by which means no inconſiderable ſum 
of 
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of money 1s drawn out of the country by the 
fee of Rome. 

In moſt civil affairs the * are amen- 
able to the ordinary courts of juſtice. In 
criminal cauſes, an eccleſiaſtic is firſt arreſted 
by the civil powers, then judged in the con- 
ſiſtory, and, if convicted, he is remitted to 
the civil power, in order to undergo the pe- 
nalty annexed to the crime of which he has 
been found guilty. One great eccleſiaſtical 
abuſe, which has been aboliſhed in moſt other 
catholic countries, ſtill exiſts in this kingdom: 
when the Pope ſends a bull into Poland, the 
clergy publiſh and carry it into execution, 
without the confirmation or approbation of 
the civil power, 
were allowed to hold civil employments ; 
but in that year prieſts were declared incapable 
of being promoted to ſecular offices. They 
were alſo exempted from paying any taxes; 
but this exemption has begn wiſely taken 
off, and they are now rated in the ſame man- 
ner as the laity, with this difference ; that 
their contributions are not called taxes, but 
_ charitable ſubſidies. 


III. The next claſs of people are the Burg- 


hers, inhabiting towns, whoſe privileges were 
formerly 


Before 1538 eccleſiaſtics 
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formerly far more conſiderable than they are 


at preſent. 

The hiſtory of all countries, in which the 
fendal ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed, bears 
teſtimony to the pernicious policy of holding 
the lower claſſes of men in a ſtate of flaviſh 
ſubjection. In proceſs of time, a concur. 
rence of cauſes * contributed gradually to 


ſoften the rigour of this ſervitude with regard 


to the bughers, in ſeveral of the feudal king- 
doms. Among other circumſtances tending 
to their protection, the moſt favourable was 
the formation of ſeveral cities into bodies po- 
litic, with the privilege of exercifing muni- 
cipal juriſdiction. This inſtitution took its 
fiſe in Italy, the firſt country in Europe which 
emerged from barbariſm ; and was from thence 
transferred to France and Germany, It was 
firſt introduced into Poland about 1250, dur- 
ing the reign of Boleſlaus the Chaſte, who 
being inſtructed in the Teutonic or German 
laws by Henry the bearded duke of Wra- 
tiſaw, granted art to Cracow, and after- 


» It does not enter into the plan of this work to deſcribe 
theſe cauſes: the reader will find them amply and ably 
illuſtrated in a View of the State of Europe, prefixed to 
Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 


8 


wards 


— 
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wards to ſeveral other towns, the privileges 
poſſeſſed by the German cities: this body 
of rights is called in the ſtatutes of Poland 
Jus Maglchurgicum et Teutonicum; and the 
cauſe aſſigned for its introduction is, that 
no city could flouriſh and increaſe under the 
feudal laws *. In the 13th and following 


centuries the kings and great barons built 


feveral towns, to all which they granted a 
charter of incorporation, conceived in the 
following terms Þ : ..** Transfero hanc villam ex 
&* jure Polonico in jus Teutonicum. The be- 
neficial tendency . of this political regulation 
ſoon appeared, by a ſudden increaſe of popu- 
lation and wealth: the burghers of ſome of 
the principal free towns acquired ſuch a de- 
gree of importance and conſideration, as to 
give their aſſent to treaties, and ſend deputies 
to the national aſſembly; a noble was not 
degraded by being a burgher, and a burgher 
was capable of being an officer of the crown. 
A treaty I which Caſimir the Great entered 
into with the knights of the Teutonic order, 
was not only ſigned by the king and the 


50M Leng. Jus Pub. p. 524. 
+ Chromer. 
t Dlugofſius, L. IX, p. 1067. 
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principal nobles, but alſo by the burghers of 
Cracow, Poſen, Sandomir, and other towns ; 
and under the ſame monarch Wierneſk *, 
burgomaſter of Cracow, was ſubmarſhal and 
treaſurer of the crown. | | 
The burghers enjoyed the privileges juſt 
mentioned during the Jaghellon line, as ap- 
pears from the different acts of Sigiſmond J. 
and his ſon Sigiſmond Auguſtus. During the 
reign of the former the nobles endeavoured 
to exclude the deputies of Cracow from the 
diet; but that monarch not only confirmed 
the right of that city. to ſend repreſentatives, 


but even decreed, that the citizens were in- 
cluded within the claſs of nobles . 


* This Wierneſk was ſo rich, that in 1363, when the 
emperor Charles IV. married at Cracow Elizabeth grand- 
daughter of Caſimir, he gave a moſt ſumptuous entertain- 
ment to his ſovereign, to the emperor, kings of Hungary, 
Denmark, Cyprus, and other princes, who were preſent 
at the marriage: beſide other magnificent gifts which he 
beſtowed upon the company, he preſented Caſimir with a 
ſum equal to the portion of the bride. Chromer, p. 
324. 2 

+ Conſules Cracovienſes, &c. debere et poſſe omnibus 
conſiliis, quibus alii nuntii terreſtres aderunt, &c. more 
ſolito conſultari. Statuta Pol. p. 8. Cracovia eſt incor- 
porata et unita nobilitati; ib. terrarumque civitatumque 
nuntii, p. 353. x 
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190 INHABITANTS OF POLAND. B. f. 
When the crown became - wholly elective, 
the burghers ſuffered continual encroach- 
ments on their privileges at every nomination 
of a new ſovereign ; they loſt. the right of 
poſſeſſing lands, excepting within a ſmall 
diſtance of their towns, of ſending deputies 

to the diets, and were 'of courſe excluded 
from all ſhare- of the legiſlative authority, 
The principal cauſe of this excluſion was, 
that as the burghers were not obliged, by 
the nature of their tenures, to march againſt 
the enemy, but were only under the neceſſity 
of furniſhing arms and waggons for the uſe 
of the army ; they incurred the contempt of 
the warlike gentry, who, in the true {ſpirit of 
feudal arrogance, conſidered all occupations, 
but that of war, as beneath a freeman, and 
all perſons, not bound to military ſervices, as 
unqualified for the adminiſtration of public 
affairs. 

The burghers, however, ſtill en joy a con- 
fiderable portion of freedom, and poſſeſs the 


following immunities : they elect their own 


burgomaſter and council; they regulate their 
interior police; and have their own criminal 
courts of juſtice, which decide without ap- 
peal. A burgher, when plaintiff againſt a 


noble, is obliged to * the cauſe into the 
courts 
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courts of juſtice belonging to the nobles, 
where the judgment is final; when defendant, 


his own town, from whence an appeal lies 


only to- the king in the aſſeſſorial tribunal. 


the nobles, though only in one ſpecies of 
cauſes, the burghers owe whatever degree of 
independence they ſtill retain ; as without 
this immunity they would long ago have been 


, reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage. 

| | | 
e IV. The Peaſants in Poland, as in all feu- 
f dal governments, are ſerfs or ſlaves ; and the 
f value of an eſtate is not eſtimated ſo much 
8, from its extent, as from the number of its 


peaſants, who are transferred from one maſter 
to another like ſo many head of cattle. 

The peaſants, however, are not all in an 
equal ſtate of ſubjection: they are diſtin- 
oviſhed into two ſorts; 1. German; 2. Na- 
tives. 

1. During the reign of Boleſlaus the Chaſte, 
and more particularly in that of Cafimir the 
Great, many Germans ſettled in Poland, who 
were indulged in the uſe of the German 
laws * and their deſcendants ſtill continue 


* Lubienſki, p. 108. Florus Pol. p. 118. Chromer, 
ns, 


- 


to 


he muſt be cited before the magiſtrates of 


To this exemption from the juriſdiction of 
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to enjoy ſeveral privileges not poſſeſſed by the 
generality of Poliſh peaſants. The good effects 


of theſe privileges are very viſible in the general 


ſtate of their domeſtic ceconomy ; their villages 


are better built, and their fields better cul- 


tivated, than thoſe which belong to the na- 
tive Poles ; they poſſeſs more cattle, pay their 
quit-rents to their lords with greater exact- 
neſs; and, when compared with the others, 
are cleaner and neater in their perſons. | 

2. The ſlavery of the Poliſh peaſants i; 
very ancient, and was always extremely rigo- 
rous. Until the time of Caſimir the Great, 
the lord could put his peaſant to death with 
impunity ; and, when the latter had no chil- 
dren, confidered himſelf as the heir, and ſei- 
zed all his effects. In 1347, Caſimir preſcrib- 
ed a fine for the murder of a peaſant ; and 


_ enacted, that, in caſe of his deceaſe without 


iſſue, his next heir ſhould inherit . The 
fame ſovereign alſo decreed; that a peaſant 
was capable of bearing arms as a ſoldier ; and 
that therefore he ought to be conſidered as 2 
freeman. But theſe and other regulations, by 
which that amiable monarch endeavoured to 
alleviate the miſeries of the vaſſals, have 


„ Stat, Pol. I. p. 24. 


proved 


\ 
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proved ineffeQual againſt the power and tyran- 
ny of the nobles, and have been either abro- 
gated or eluded. That law, which gives the 
property of a peaſant dying without iſſue to 
the next of kin, was inſtantly rendered nu- 
gatory by an old Poliſh maxim, That no 
* {lave can carry on any proceſs againſt his 
© maſter” and even the fine for his murder 
was ſeldom levied, on account of the nume- 
rous difficulties which attend the conviction 
of a noble for this or any other enormity. 80 
far indeed from being inclined to ſoften the 
ſervitude of their vaſlals, the nobles have aſ- 
certained and eſtabliſhed it by repeated and 
politive ordinances. An able Poliſh writer, in 
a benevolent treatiſe * addreſſed to the chan- 
cellor Zamoiſki, obſerves, that in the ſtatutes 
of Poland there are above an hundred laws 
unfavourable to the peaſants, which, among, 
other grievances, erect ſummary tribunals 
ſubject to no appeals ; and impoſe the ſevereſt 
penalties upon thoſe who quit their villages 
without leave. From theſe numerous and 
rigorous edicts to prevent the elopement of 


the peaſants, the ſame humane author juſtly 
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infers the extreme wretchedneſs of this op- 
preſſed claſs of men, who cannot be detained 


in the place of their nativity but by the ter- 


ror of the ſevereſt puniſhment. 

The native peaſants may be divided into 
two ſorts : 1. Peaſants of the crown ; 2. Pea- 
ſants belonging to individuals. 

1. Peaſants of the crown are thoſe who 
are ſettled in the great fiefs of the king- 
dom, or in the royal demeſnes ; and are 
under the juriſdictions of the ſtaroſts. If 
the crown-peaſants are oppreſſed by theſe 
judges, they may lodge a complaint in the 
royal courts of juſtice ; and, ſhould the ſtaroſt 
endeavour to obſtruct the proceſs, the king 
can order the chancellor to iſſue a ſafe- con- 
duct, by which he takes the injured perſon 
under his protection: and although in mok 
caſes the corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
the ſuperior influence of the ſtaroſts, prevent 
a complainant from obtaining any effectual 
redreſs even in the king's courts ; yet, the very 
poſſibility of procuring relief is ſome check to 
injuſtice, and ſome allveiation of diſtreſs. 

2. Peaſants belonging to individuals are at 
the abſolute diſpoſal of their maſter, and have 
{carcely any poſitive ſecurity, either far their 

properties or their lives. Until 1768 the 
ſtatutes 
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ſtatutes of Poland only exacted a fine from 
a lord who killed his ſlave; but in that 
year a decree paſſed, by which the murder 
of a peaſant was a capital crime; yet, as the 
law in queſtion requires ſuch an accumulation 
of evidence * as is ſeldom to be obtained, it has 
more the appearance of protection than the 
reality. d 
How deplorable muſt be the ſtate of that 
country, when a law of ſuch a nature was 
thought requiſite to be enacted, yet is found 
incapable of being enforced ! The generality, 
indeed, of the Poliſh nobles are not inclined 
either to eſtabliſh or give efficacy to any re- 
pulations in favour of the peaſants, whom 
they ſcarcely conſider as entitled to the com- 
mon rights of humanity F. A few nobles, 
however, of benevolent hearts and enlightened 
underſtandings, have acted upon different 
principles ; and have ventured upon the ex- 


*The murderer muſt be taken in the fact; which muſt 


is not taken in the fact, and there are not the above 
mentioned number of witneſſes, he only pays a fine. 


+ Zamoiſki, in his new code of laws, has warmly pleads. 
ed the cauſe of the peaſants; but ſuch are the national 
prejudices, that it is uncertain whether the diet will receive 
that code, and confirm its decrees, though formed upon 
7 common and natural rights of mankind. 
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pedient of giving liberty to their vaſſals. The 
event has ſhowed this project to be no leſs 
judicious than humane ; no leſs friendly to 
their own intereſts than to the happinels of 


their peaſants: for it appears that in the diſ- 


tricts, in which the new arrangement has 
been introduced, the population of their villages 
is conſiderably increaſed, and the revenues of 
their eſtates augmented in a triple proportion. 

The firſt noble who granted freedom to his 
peaſants was Zamoiſki, formerly great chan- 
cellor, who in 1760 enfranchiſed fix villages 
in the palatinate of Maſovia. Thele villages 
were, in 1777, viſited by the author of the 
Patriotic Letters, from whom I received the 
following information: On inſpecting the 
pariſh-regiſters of births from 1750 to 1760, 
that is, during the ten years of ſlavery im- 
mediately preceding their enfranchiſement, 
he found the number of births 4.34 ; in the 


firſt ten years of their freedom, from 1760 to 


1770, 620; and from 1770-to the begin- 


ning of 1777, 585 births. 


By. theſe extracts it appeared, that during 
the 


Firſt period there were only 43 births 1 
Second period - - - = - 62 _ 
year. 


Third period - - = = = 77 
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If we ſuppoſe an improvement of this ſort to 
take place throughout the kingdom, how 
great would be the increaſe of national po- 
pulation |! 

The revenues of the fix villages, ſince their 
enfranchiſement, have been augmented in a 
much greater proportion than their popula- 
tion. In their ſtate of vaſſalage Zamoiſki was 
obliged, according to the cuſtom of Poland, 
to build cottages and barns for his peaſants ; 
and to furniſh them with ſeed, horſes, ploughs, 
and every implement of agriculture : ſince their 
attainment of liberty they are become ſo eaſy 
in their circumſtances, as to provide them- 
ſelves with all theſe neceſſaries at their own 
expence ; and they likewiſe cheerfully pay an 
annual rent, in lieu of the manual labour, 
which their maſter formerly exacted from 
them. By theſe means the receipts of this 
particular eſtate have been nearly tripled. 

Upon figning the deed of enfranchiſement 
of the fix villages, their benevolent maſter in- 
timated ſome apprehenſions to the inhabitants, 
leſt, encouraged by their freedom, they ſhould 
fall into every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, and 
commit more diſorders than when they were 
ſlaves. The ſimplicity and good ſenſe of their 
anſwer is remarkable; © When we had no 
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other property,” returned they, © than the 
e ſtick which we hold in our hands, we were 
te deſtitute of all encouragement to a right 
* conduct; and, having nothing to loſe, acted 
* on all occaſions in an inconſiderate manner; 
cc but now that our houſes, our lands, and 
& qur cattle, are our own, the fear of forfeit- 
“ing them will be a conſtant! reſtraint upon 
* our actions.” The fincerity of this aſſer- 
tion was manifeſted by the event. While 
they were in a ſtate of ſervitude, Zamoiſki 
was occaſionally obliged to pay fines for diſ- 
orders * committed by his peaſants, who, in 
a ſtate of drunkenneſs, would attack and ſome- 
times kill paſſengers ; ſince their freedom he 
has ſeldom received any complaints of this 
ſort againſt them. Theſe circumſtances de- 
ciſively confute the ill- grounded ſurmiſes en- 
tertained by many Poles, that their vaſſals are 
too licentious and ungovernable not to make 
an ill uſe of freedom. Zamoiſki, pleaſed with 
the thriving ſtate of the fix villages, has en- 
franchiſed the peaſants on all his eſtates. 
The example of Zamoiſki has been fol- 
lowed by Chreptowitz, vice-chancellor of 
Lithuania, and the abbe Bryzotowſki, with 


* Called, in the Poliſh law, Pro incontinentia ſubdi- 
torum. | 
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ſimilar ſucceſs. I was informed by a perſon 
who had viſited the abbe's eſtate at Pawlowo 
near Vilna; that the happy countenance and 
comfortable air of theſe peaſants made them 
appear 2 different race of men from the 
wretched tenants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The peaſants, penetrated with a ſenſe 
of their maſter's kindneſs, have erected, at 
their own expence, a pillar with an inſcrip- 
tion expreſſive of their gratitude and af- 


fection. 


Prince Staniſlaus, nephew to the king of 
Poland, has warmly patronized the plan of 
giving liberty to the peaſants. His own good 
ſenſe and natural humanity, improved during 
his reſidence in England by a view of that 
equal liberty which pervades every rank of 
men, have raiſed him above the prejudices 
too prevalent among his countrymen : he has 
enfranchiſed four villages not far from War- 
ſaw, in which he has not only emancipated 


deſcends to dire& their affairs. I had the 
honour of holding ſeveral converſations with 
him upon this ſubject ; he explained to me, 
in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that the grant 
of freedom was no leſs advantageous to the 
lord than to the peaſant, provided the former 

O 4 18 
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the peaſants from their ſlavery, but even con- 
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is willing to ſuperintend their conduct for a 
few years, and to put them in a way of acting 
for themſelves ; for ſuch is the ignorance of 
the generality among the boors, ariſing from 
their abject ſlavery, and ſo little have they 
been uſually left to their own diſcretion, that 
few at firſt are equal to the proper manage- 
ment of a farm. From a conviction of theſe 
facts, the prince, whoſe knowledge and bene- 
volence I ſhall ever revere, continues his at- 
tention to their concerns : he viſits their cot- 
tages ; ſuggeſts improvements in agriculture; 
inſtructs them in the made of rearing cattle 
and bees; and points out the errors into 
which 'ignorance and incapacity occaſianally 

betray them. 
The example of this prince, great by his 
rank, but ſtill greater by his humanity, can 
ſcarcely fail of producing its due effect; eſpe- 
cially as he intends giving to the public a 
particular account of his arrangements and 
regulations ; and will ſhow how much he has 
increaſed the value of his eſtate as well as the 
happineſs of his peaſants. Still the condition 
of theſe peaſants is not permanent ; for though 
a lord grants their freedom, yet he cannot en- 
tail it upon them, as his ſucceſſor may again 
redube them to their original ſtate of vaſſa- 
lage. 
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lage. It is, however, in agitation to ſecure 


the perpetuity of their liberty, when they are 


once rendered free; but this meaſure is of ſo 
delicate a nature, that it muſt be introduced 
with great caution, and can only be the gra- 
dual work of time. 


V. In giving an account of the different 
claſſes of men who inhabit this country, the 
Jews form too conſiderable a part of its pre- 
ſent inhabitants not to be particularly men- 
tioned. This people date their introduction 
into Poland about the time of Caſimir the 
Great; and as they enjoy privileges which 
they ſcarcely poſſeſs in any other country ex- 
cepting England and Holland, their numbers 
have ſurprizingly increaſed. Lengnich, whom 
[ have often quoted, fays of them, that they 
„ monopolize * the commerce and trade of 
« the country, keep the inns and taverns, are 
e ſtewards to the nobility ; and ſeem to have 
« ſo much influence, that nothing can be 
bought or ſold without the intervention of 
% Jew.” Under John Sobieſki they were 
ſo highly favoured, that his adminiſtration 
was invidiouſly called a Jewith junto: he 


* Pac. Con. Aug. III. p. 128. 
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farmed to the Jews the royal demeſnes ; and 
put ſuch confidence in them as raiſed great 
diſcontents among the nobility. After his 
death, an antient law of Sigiſmond I. was re- 
vived, and inſerted in the Pata Conventa of 
Auguſtus II. that no Jew or perſon of low 
birth ſhould be capable of farming the royal 
reyenues. 

In ſome towns, as at Caſimir, Poſen, &c. 
the Jews are permitted to ſettle, but in other 
places they are only allowed to reſide during 
the time of fairs, or when the dietines are 
aſſembled; but the laws are ſeldom put in 
force againſt them, I endeavoured to obtain 
a probable account of their number; but! 
found this to be no eaſy matter, although all 
Jews, as well male as female, pay an annual 
poll-tax, and therefore muſt be regiſtered. 
According to the laſt capitation there were 
166,871 Jews in Poland, excluſive of Li- 
thuania, who paid that tax : but this cannot 
be their full complement, as it is their in- 
tereſt to diminiſh their number ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that they conceal their chil- 
dren as much as poflible, Perhaps the fol- 
lowing calculations will aſſiſt us in this re- 
ſearch. Of 2, 580, 796 inhabitants in Auſtrian 
Poland, 144, 200, or about an eighteenth, 
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were Jews x. The eighteenth of the preſent 
population of Poland will give near 500,000 : 
allowing, therefore, for omiſſions in the capi- 
tation, as well as for thoſe who migrated into 
Poland from the Ruſſian diſmembered pro- 
vince , the number of Jews may fairly be 
eſtimated at 600,000, 

Before the late partition, Poland contained 
about 14,000,000 of inhabitants . As far 
as I could collect from various converſations 
with ſeveral intelligent Poles, its preſent po- 
pulation amounts to 9,000,000. 

It is not unworthy of obſervation, that 
while the feudal laws, formerly ſo univerſal, 
and of which ſome traces are {till to be diſ- 

covered in moſt countries, have been gradually 


* See Compend. Geog. Sclavoniz, Gallicæ, &c. p. 66. 
+ Jews are not tolerated in Ruſſia. 


Buſching gives the following eſtimate of the popula- 
tion of Poland ſince the partition: 


Males — — — 4,396,969 
Females — — — 429 8,083 
Secular 18, 369 


: 5 2 5 _ | 0 4 | 

Ecclefiaſtics 8 10, 189 6 — 31,137 1780 

Nuns 2,579 WR 
Males 300,612 | 

J . F emales 300, 8671 © 50, 47 9 


„ 


Total number of inhabitants 9, 327,668 


dee Buſching, His, Magazin, v. XVI. p. 28. 
aboliſhed 
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aboliſhed in other nations, and given place to 
a more regular and juſt adminiſtration ; yet 
in Poland a variety of circumſtances has con- 
.curred to prevent their abolition, and to pre- 
ſerve that mixture of liberty and oppreſlion, 
order and anarchy, which ſo ſtrongly cha- 
racterized the feudal government. We may 
eaſily trace in this conſtitution all the ſtriking 
features of that ſyſtem. The principal are, 
an elective monarchy with a circumſcribed 
power; the great officers of ſtate poſſeſſing 
their charges for life, and independent of the 
king's authority; royal fiefs ; the great no- 
bility above controul ; the nobles or gentry 
alone free and poſſeſſing lands; feudal te. 
nures, military ſervices, territorial juriſdiction; 
commerce degrading ; oppreſſed condition of 
the burghers ; vaſſalage of the peaſants. In 
the courſe of this book I have had occaſion 
to make mention of moſt of theſe evils as 
ſtill exiſting in Poland, and they may be 
conſidered as the radical cauſes of its decline; 
for they have prevented the Poles from adopt- 
ing thoſe more ſtable regulations, which tend 
to introduce order and good government, to 
augment commerce, and to increaſe popula- 
tion. 
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ry Entrance into Auſtrian Poland. — Limits of the 
e· diſinembered province. Its population and 
n; productions. — Arrival at Cracow.— Deſcrip- 
of tion of that city. Univerſity.— Palace. 
In Citadel occupied by the confederates in the 

on late troubles.— Hiftory of that tranſattion.— 
as Cathedral.—Tombs and characters of ſeveral 
be Poliſh ſovereigns, &c. Poe 

ne; 

pt- ULY 24, 1778. We entered Poland 

5 juſt beyond Bilitz, having croſſed the 
5 rivulet Biala, which falls into the Viſtula; 
* and purſued our journey to Cracow through 


the territories which the houſe of Auſtria 
ſecured to itſelf in the late partition. 
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The diſtri, claimed by the empreſs of 
Germany in her manifeſto, is thus deſcribed : 
ce All that tract of land lying on the right 
« ſide of the Viſtula from Silefia above San- 
« domir to the mouth of the San, and from 
r thence by Franepole, Zamoiſc, and Ru- 
© bieſſov, to the Bog. From the Bog the 
e limits are carried along the frontiers of 
Red Ruſſia to Zabras upon the borders 
ce of Volhynia and Podolia; and from Zabras 
te in a ſtraight line to the Dnieper, where it 
cc receives the rivulet Podhorts, taking in 2 
« ſmall flip of Podolia; and laſtly, along 
* the boundaries ſeparating Podolia from 
« Moldavia.” 

A remarkable circumſtance attended the 
taking poſſeſſion of this diſtri, which will 
ſhew with what uncertainty the limits were 
at firſt traced. The partition being made 
according to the map of Zannoni, the river 
Podhorts was taken as the eaſtern boundary 
of this diſmembered province: but when. the 
Auſtrian commiſſioners viſited the ſpot, where, 
according to Zannoni, the Podhorts flowed 
into the Dnieper, they found no river known 
to the inhabitants which anſwered to that 
name. They advanced, therefore, the fron- 
tiers ſtill more eaſtwards ; and adopting: the 

7 Sebrawce 
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Sebrawce or the Sbrytz for the boundary, 
called it. the Podhorts. This ceded country 
has, ſince the partition, changed its name; 
and is now incorporated into the Auſtrian do- 
minions under the appellation of the king- 
doms of Galicia and Lodomeria ; which 
kingdoms ſome antient diplomes repreſent as 
ſituated in Poland, and ſubject to the kings 
of Hungary : but the moſt convincing proof 
that there ever exiſted ſuch kingdoms, that 
they depended upon Hungary, and ought, by 
virtue of an hereditary, though dormant title, 
to revert to the empreſs as ſovereign of Hun- 
gary, was derived from the Auſtrian army 
for what people can reſiſt an argument backed 
by 200,000 troops, unleſs they can defend 
their fide of the queſtion by an equal num- 
oe? 

The importance of this acquiſition to the 
houſe of Auſtria will-beſt appear from the 
number of inhabitants, which, according to 
the numeration made in 1776 *, amounted 
to 2,580,796. The mountainous parts of 
Galicia and Lodomeria produce fine paſture 
the plains are moſtly ſandy, but abound in 


* Comp. Regn. Sclavoniz, Galiciz, Lodomeriz, &c. 
p. 66, note . 
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foreſts, and are fertile in corn. The prin- 
cipal articles of traffic are cattle, hides, wax, 
and honey. Theſe countries contain mines of 
copper, lead, iron, and falt, of which the 
latter are the moſt valuable. 

We croſſed only a narrow ſlip of Auſtrian 
Poland of about 86 miles in length from 
Bilitz to Cracow, leaving on,our right hand 
a Chain of mount Crapak, or the antient Car- 
pathian mountains. The country we paſſed 
through was at firſt ſomewhat hilly, but after- 
wards chiefly plain, covered with foreſts. 
The roads were bad, the villages few and 
wretched beyond deſcription ; the hovels, all 
built of wood, ſeemed full of filth and miſery, 
and every thing wore the appearance of ex- 
treme poverty. 

July 25. About noon we arrived at the 
Viſtula, the limits of the Auſtrian dominions, 
which reach to its ſouthern banks. Accord- 
ing to the partition treaty, this river was 
marked as forming the limits between the 
Auſtrian and Poliſh territories : the houſe of 


Auſtria at firſt conſtrued the Viſtula to mean 
the old channel of that river now dry, called 
the Old Viſtula ; and by force of this ſtrained 
interpretation included Caſimir in the diſ- 
membered province; but not long afterwards 


the 
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the empreſs of Germany reſtored Caſimir to 
the Poles; and accepted the Viſtula as it 
now flows, for the boundary of her domi- 
nions. 

Having n Caſimir by 2 the 
Viſtula over a bridge, at one end of which 
was an Auſtrian ſoldier, and at the other a 
Poliſh centinel, we paſſed the above-mentioned 
dry channel, termed the Old Viſtula, by a ſe- 
| cond bridge, and arrived at Cracow. 

Cracow 1s a curious old town : it was for- 
merly the capital of Poland, where the kings 
were elected and crowned, and was once al- 
moſt the center of the Poliſh dominions, but 
is now a frontier town ; a proof how much 
the territories of this republic have been con- 
tracted |! * 

Cracow ſtands in an extenſive plain, wa- 
tered by the Viſtula, which is broad but ſhal- 
low: the city and its ſuburbs occupy a vaſt 
tract of ground, but are ſo thinly peopled, 
that they ſcarcely contain 16,000 “ inhabi- 
tants. The great ſquare in the middle of the 


town is very ſpacious ; and has ſeveral well- 
built houſes, once richly furniſhed and well 


. The city, excluſive of the ſuburbs, contained in 1778 
only 8894 ſouls. | | 
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inhabited, but moſt of them now either un- 
tenanted, or in a ſtate of melancholy decay. 
Many of the ſtreets are broad and handſome; 
but almoſt every building bears the moſt 
ſtriking marks of ruined grandeur : the 
churches alone ſeem to have preſerved their 
original ſplendour. The devaſtation of this 
unfortunate town was begun by the Swedes 
at the commencement of the preſent century, 
when it was beſieged and taken by Charles 
XII.; but the miſchiefs it ſuffered from that 
ravager of the North, were far leſs deſtructive 
than thoſe it experienced during the late 
dreadful commotions, when it underwent re- 
peated ſieges, and was alternately in poſſeſſion 
of the Ruſſians and Confederates. The effect; 
of cannon, grape, and muſket-ſhot are till 
_ diſcernible on the walls and houſes. In 2 
word, Cracow exhibits the remains of a 
magnificent capital in ruins: from the num- 
ber of fallen and falling houſes one would 
imagine it had lately been ſacked, and that 
the enemy had left it only yeſterday. The 
town is ſurrounded with high walls of brick, 
ſtrengthened by round and ſquare towers of 
whimfical ſhapes in the antient ſtyle of fort!- 
fication : theſe walls were built by Ven- 

| ceſlaus 
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ceſlaus * king of Bohemia, during the ſhort 
period in which he reigned over Poland. 

In Cracow we found a Ruſſian garriſon of 
600 men, who were ſtationed at the guard- 
houſe in the center of the town : at all the 
gates a Ruſſian centinel ſtood on one fide, and 
a Poliſh centinel on the other. 'The citadel 
was entirely occupied by Ruſſian troops. 

The univerſity was founded and endowed. 
by Caſimir the Great, and improved and com- 
pleted by Ladiſlaus Jaghellon: the number of 
ſtudents amounted to about 600: the library 
was not remarkable either for the number 
or rarity of its books. Among the prin- 
cipal objects of attention, the librarian pointed 
out a Turkiſh book, of no intrinfic value ; 
but eſteemed a curioſity becauſe found atnong 
the ſpoils at the battle of Chotzim, and pre- 
ſented by John Sobieſki to the univerſity, as 
the memorial of a victory which ſaved his 
country from deſolation, and raiſed him to 5 ih 
the throne of Poland. This univerſity was | * 
formerly, and not unjuſtly, called the mother 7 f 
of Poliſh literature, as it principally ſupplied 
the other ſeminaries with profeſſors and men 
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of learning; but its luſtre has been greatly 


obſcured by the removal of the royal reſidence 
to Warſaw, and ſtill more by the late inteſ- 
tine convulſions. - + 
In this city the art of printing was firſt 
introduced into Poland by Haller ; and one 
of the earlieſt: books that ifſued from his 
preſs, was the conſtitutions and ſtatutes com- 
piled by Caſimir the Great, and afterwards 
augmented by his ſucceſſors. The characters 
are Gothic, the ſame which were univerſally 
uſed at the invention of printing : the great 
initial letters are wanting, which ſhews that 
they were probably painted and afterwards 
worn away. The year in which this com- 
pilation was printed is not poſitively known; 
but its publication was certainly anterior to 
1496, as it does not contain the ſtatutes paſſed 
by John Albert in that year. 

The moſt flouriſhing period of the uni- 
verſity was under Sigiſmond Auguſtus in the 
ſixteenth century; when ſeveral of the German 
reformers fled from the perſecutions of the 
emperor Charles V. and found an aſylum in 
this city. They gave to the world ſeveral 
verſions of the ſacred writings, and other 

| theological publications, which diffuſed the 


reformed religion over great part of Poland. 
| The 
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The protection which Sigiſmond Auguſtus 
afforded to men of learning of all denomina- 


tions, and the univerſal toleration which he 


extended to every ſect of Chriſtians, created a 
ſuſpicion that he was ſecretly inclined to the 
new church; and it was even reported that 
he intended to renounce the catholic faith, and 


publicly profeſs the reformed religion . 


Towards the ſouthern part of the town 


near the Viſtula riſes a ſmall eminence or 


rock, upon whoſe top is built the palace, 
ſurrounded with brick walls and old towers, 
which form a kind of citadel to the town. 
This palace owes its origin to Ladiſlaus 
Jaghellon ; but little of the antient ſtructure 
now appears, as the greateſt part was demo- 


liſhed by Charles XII. in 1702, when he en- 


tered this town in triumph after the battle of 
Cliſſow. It has been fince repaired : the re- 
mains of the old palace conſiſt of a few apart- 
ments, which are left in their antient ſtate as 
they exiſted in the laſt century. The walls 
of the firſt of theſe apartments are decorated 
with paintings of tilts and tournaments ; thoſe 
of the ſecond with a repreſentation of the co- 
ronation of a king of Poland, affirmed, by the 


See p. 23. 
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perſon who ſhewed the palace, to be that of 
Ladiſlaus the Firſt, and to have been drawn 
in his time ; but the ſtyle of the painting be- 
ſpeaks it of a more modern date, The cieling 
of the third apartment is divided into different 
compartments, ornamented with carved heads 
of extraordinary ſhapes and groteſque appear- 
ances, All the rooms in the palace are of 
fine dimenſions, and exhibit ſeveral remains 
of antient magnificence, but are totally with- 
out furniture. 
This palace was formerly the reſidence of 
the kings of Poland, who, from the time of 
Ladiſlaus Loketec, have been » crowned at 
Cracow. The Poliſh and German hiſtorians 
differ concerning the time when the title of 
king was firſt claimed by the ſovereigns of 
this country ; but the moſt probable account 
is, that in 1295 Premiſlaus aſſumed the regal 
title, and was inaugurated at Gneſna by the 
archbiſhop of that dioceſe. He was ſucceeded 
by Ladiflaus Loketec, who, offending the Poles 
by his capricious and tyrannical conduct, was 
depoſed before he was crowned ; and Ven- 
ceflaus king of Bohemia, who had married 
Richſa daughter of Premiſlaus, being elected 
in his ſtead, was in 1300 conſecrated at 
Gneina. * after flying from his 
3 { COUntTry, 
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country, and undergoing a feries of cala- 


mitous adventures, was at length brought 
to. a ſenſe of his miſconduct. Having re- 
gained the affection of his ſubjects, he was 
reſtored, in the life-time of Venceflaus, to 
part of his dominions; and he recovered 
them all upon the demiſe of that monarch 
in the year 1305: he governed, however, for 
ſome years without the title of king ; but at 
length in 1320 was crowned at Cracow, to 
which place he transferred the ceremony of 
the coronation ; and afterwards enacted, that 
for the future his ſucceffors ſhould be inaugu- 
rated in the cathedral of this city *. 

Since that period, the laws of Poland kin 
expreſsly enjoined that Cracow ſhould be the 
place of coronation ; and ſuch has been the 
ſuperſtitious attachment of the Poles to this 
uſage, that when John Sobieſki was deſirous 
of being crowned at Leopold, on account of 
its vicinity to the army, which he was to 
command againſt the Turks at the time of 
his election, the Poliſh patriots ftrongly op- 
poled any innovation ; and that monarch 
* Dlugoſſius, lib. IX. p. 971. Lengnich, Hiſt, Pol. 
9. 19—22. 

+ Lengaich, Jus Publicum. 
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was under the neceſſity of repairing to Cracow 
for the performance of the ceremony. 

Since Ladiſlaus, all the ſucceeding ſove- 
reigns have been conſecrated at Cracow *, 
excepting the preſent king. Previous to his 
election a decree was iſſued by the diet of 
convocation, that the coronation ſhould be 
ſolemnized for. this turn at Warſaw, without 
prejudice in future to the antient right of 
Cracow ; a proviſo calculated to ſatisfy the 
populace, but which will not probably pre- 
vent any future ſovereign from being crowned 
at Warſaw, now become. the capital of Po- 
land, and the reſidence of its kings. The 
diadem and. other regalia uſed at the coro- 
nation are ſtill kept in the palace of Cracow, 
under ſo many keys, and with ſuch care, 
that it was impoſſible to obtain a ſight of 
them. 

The apartments of the lee command 
an extenſive view of the neighbouring 
country, which is principally a large ſandy 
plain. We obſerved particularly two very 
large mounds of earth, or barrows, one of 


21 do +>» mention Staniſlaus Letzinſki, who was 
crowned at Warſaw, becauſe he was only a-temporary 
ſovereign, and was ſoon obliged to retire from Poland. 
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which is by tradition called the burial- place 


of Cracus duke of Poland, who is ſuppoſed 
to have built the town of Cracow in the year 
700; the other is called the ſepulchre of 
his daughter Venda, who is reported to have 
drowned herſelf in the Viſtula, that ſhe might 
not be compelled to marry a perſon for whom 
ſhe had entertained an averſion. The whole 
hiſtory of Cracus and Venda is involved in im- 
penetrable darkneſs, and theſe barrows, which 
are common in different parts of Europe, were 
probably anterior to the Chriſtian æra. The 
practice of raiſing barrows over the bodies of 
the deceaſed was almoſt univerſal in the 
earlier ages of the world. Homer mentions 
it as a common practice among the Greeks 
and Trojans ; Virgil alludes to it as uſual 
in Italy in the times treated of in the Aneid; 
Xenophon relates that it obtained among 
the Perſians; the Roman hiſtorians record 
that the ſame mode of interring took place 
among their countrymen ; and it appears to 
have prevailed no leſs among the antient 
Germans, and many other uncivilized na- 
tions. In general, popular tradition allows 
ſome favourite characters in national hiſtory, 
like Cracus and Venda, to uſurp the honour 
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of being buried under the moſt conſpicuous 
of theſe monuments. | 
At ſome diſtance from Cracow, we noticed 
the fortreſs of Landſkron ſituated upon a rock, 
which the confederates poſſeſſed during the 
late troubles ; and from whence they made ex- 
curſions as occaſion offered againſt the Ruſſian 
and Poliſh troops in the ſervice of the king, 
By a detachment of troops from this fortreſs, 


the citadel of Cr acow WAS taken by ſurprize; 


a gallant exploit, and which merits a par- 
ticular relation, The perſon who ſhewed us 
the palace was himſelf preſent, when the 
Poliſh troops iſſued from a ſubterrancous 
paſſage, and ſurprized the Ruſſian garriſon, 
conſiſting of 87 troops. About four in the 
morning a party of 76 confederates, all of 
whom were Poles, led by a lieutenant *, 

whoſe 


In moſt of the accounts publiſhed of this tranſaction, it 
is ſaid that the confederates were led by a French officer, 
and that there were ſeveral Frenchmen amongft them. 
J have related ſimply the account which I received from 
the ſteward of the palace, who repeatedly aſſured me, that 
there was not one Frenchman amongſt them; that they 
were led by a Poliſh lieutenant, whoſe name was Bytra- 
nowſki. The ſteward was himſelf preſent at the tranſ- 
ation, and as he was no ſoldier, was not confined with 


the garriſon in the dungeon; he had, therefore, every 
opportunity 
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whoſe name was Bytranowſki, entered the 
palace through a common ſewer, without 
being diſcovered, and repairing to the main 
— inſtantly fell upon the Ruſſians: the 
latter were ſo confounded with the ſudden- 
neſs of the aſſault, that they all yielded them- 
ſelves priſoners without the leaſt reſiſtance; 
and the Poles became maſters of the citadel. 
Two or three Ruſſians were killed at the firſt 
onſet, and the remainder were confined in a 
dungeon. One ſoldier, however, found means 
to eſcape by climbing the wall of the citadel; 
and alarmed the Ruſſian ſoldiers within the 
town : theſe without delay attacked the caf- 
tle, but, receiving a warm fire from the con- 
federates, they imagined the enemy to be 
more numerous than they really were, and de- 
fiſted from the aſſault. This event happened on 
the 2d of February, 1772. The ſame evening 
Monſieur de Choiſy, in the ſervice of the con- 
federates of Landſkron, being made acquaint- 


ed with the ſucceſs of the enterprize, ad- 


opportunity of being informed of the truth : at the ſame 
time it is poſſible, that his partiality to his countrymen 
might have induced him to give the whole honour to the 
Poles. Monſieur Vioſmenil is the French officer, gene- 
rally mentioned as leading this enterpriſing band of con- 
federates through the ſubterraneous paſſage. 
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vanced towards Cracow at the head of 800 
confederates (amongſt whom were 30 or 40 
Frenchmen, moſt of them officers), and, 
having defeated a detachment of 200 Ruſ- 
fans, was received into the citadel. But the 
Ruſſian garriſon in the town, which before 
conſiſted of only 400 men, being likewiſe re- 
inforced, the confederates in the citadel ſuf. 
tained a regular ſiege : they defended them- 
ſelves with the moſt undaunted ſpirit for the 
| ſpace of three months; and at length capi- 
tulated upon the moſt honourable terms. 

I examined the ſubterraneous paſſage through 
which the 76 confederates introduced them- 
ſelves into the palace : it is a drain, which 
conveys all the filth, from the interior part 
of the palace, to a ſmall opening without the 
walls near the Viſtula. They entered this 
ſmall opening, and crawled upon their hands 
and knees a conſiderable way, one behind 
another, until they came out through a hole 
in the walls of the palace: ſo that if the 
Ruſſians had either been apprized of their 
attempt, or had over-heard them in their 
paſſage, not one perſon could have eſcaped : 
the danger was great, but it ſhews what ſpirit 
and perſeverance will effect. 


Having 
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Having viewed the palace, we viſited the 
adjoining cathedral, which ſtands within the 
walls of the citadel, In this cathedral *, 
all the ſovereigns, from the time of Ladiſlaus 
Loketec, have been interred, a few only ex- 
cepted, viz. Louis and Ladiflaus III. who 
were kings of Hungary as well as of Poland, 
and whoſe bodies were depoſited in Hungary ; 
Alexander, who died and was buried at Vilna; 
Henry of Valois, interred in France ; and the 
late monarch Auguſtus III. The laws of 
Poland are as expreſs and minute in regulating 
the burial as the election and coronation of 
the kings; and, as many curious circum- 
ſtances attend their interment, I ſhall take 
this opportunity of laying the ceremony be- 
fore the reader. | 

Since Warſaw has become the royal reſi- 
dence, and the place for the election of the 
kings of Poland, the body of the deceaſed 
prince muſt be carried firſt to that city ; 
where it remains until the nomination of the 
new ſovereign has taken place. It is then 
conducted in great ſtate to Cracow; and, 
two days before the day appointed for the 
ceremony of the coronation, the king ele&, 


Loengnich, Jus Publ. 
preceded 


preceded by the great officers of ſtate, with 
their rods of office pointing to the ground, 
joins the funeral proceſſion as it paſſes through 
the ſtreets, and follows the body to the church 


of St. Staniſlaus, where the burial ſervice is 


performed : the remains are then depoſited 
in the cathedral adjoining to the palace. It 
is peculiar to the laws of Poland, that the 
funeral of the deceaſed monarch ſhould im- 
mediately precede the coronation of the new 
fovereign ; and that the king elect ſhould be 


under a neceſſity of attending the obſequies 


of his predeceſſor. Hiſtorians have ſageh 
remarked, that this ſingular cuſtom was in- 
ſtituted, in order to impreſs the new king 
with the uncertainty of human grandeur ; 
and to remind him of his duty, by mixing the 
horrors of death with the pomp and dignity 
of his new ſtation : yet we cannot but ob- 
ferve, that this precaution has not hitherto 
been productive of any viſible effects; as it 
does not appear that the kings of Poland have 
governed with greater wiſdom and juſtice 


than other potentates, But it is moſt pro- 


bable, that this cuſtom took its riſe from 
the habits of exterior homage, which the 
Pgles affect to pay to their ſovereign in com- 
penſation for the ſubſtantial dignity which 
525 | they 
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they with- hold from him: this ſpirit of 
mock-reverence they extend beyond the grave; 


upon a deceaſed monarch every poſſible trap- 
ping of imperial honour. 

The ſepulchres of the kings of Poland are 
not diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar magnifi- 
cence : their figures are carved in marble of 


without inſcriptions. 

I felt a ſtrong ſentiment of veneration at 
approaching the aſhes of Caſimir the Great, 
whom I conſider as one of the greateſt prin- 
ces that ever adorned a throne. It was not, 
however, the brilliancy and magnificence 
of his reign, his warlike atchievements, nor 
even his patronage of the arts and ſciences ; 
but his legiſlative abilities, and his wonderful 
beneficence to the inferior claſs of his ſub- 
jets, that inſpired me with a reverence for 
his character. | : 

Caſimir was born in 1310; and in 1333 
aſcended the throne of Poland, upon the de- 
miſe of his father Ladiſlaus Loketec. The 
Poliſh hiſtorians dwell with ſingular com- 
placency upon his reign, as the moſt glorious 


and 


and while they ſcarcely allow to the reigning 
king the ſhadow of real authority, they heap 


no extraordinary workmanſhip, and ſome are 
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and happy period of their hiſtory; and re- 
cord with peculiar pleaſure the virtues and 
abilities of this great and amiable monarch: 
nor are their praiſes the echoes of flattery, 
for they were moſtly written ſubſequent to 
his death, when another family was ſeated 
upon the throne. In peruſing the reign of 
Caſimir, ve can hardly believe that we are 
reading the hiſtory of the ſovereign of a bar- 
barous people in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century: it ſeems as if, by the aſ- 
cendancy of his ſuperior genius, he had 
anticipated the knowledge and improvements 
of the ſucceeding and more enlightened pe- 
riods. 

From the moment of his acceſſion his firſt 
care was to ſecure his kingdom againſt fo- 
reign enemies: with this view he attacked 
the knights of the Teutonic order, with whom 
Poland had long been in an almoſt continual 
ſtate of warfare, and obliged them to pur- 
chaſe a peace by the ceſſion of Culm and 
Cujavia, which they had wreſted from his 
father: he then reduced Red Ruſſia; and 
annexed the duchy of Maſovia to the domini- 
ons of Poland. By theſe acquiſitions he not 
only extended the frontiers of his empire, but 
rendered his dominions leſs liable to ſudden 

invaſions. 
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invaſions. But theſe great ſucceſſes were 1 
not able to excite in his breaſt the fatal ſpirit 1 
of military enterprize; he always conſidered 1 
war as a matter of neceſſity, not of choice, oh 
and as. the means of ſafety rather than of F q 
glory *. Having ſecured his frontiers, as | A 
well by his victories as by treaties with the 4 
neighbouring powers, he turned his whole 1461 
attention to the interior adminiſtration of his FEY 

kingdom; hes built ſeveral towns, enlarged £4.01 
and beautified others: ſo that Dlugoſſius +, Bs | 
who wrote in the following century, ſays of 1 
him, Poland is indebted to Cafimir for WY 
the greateſt part of her churches, palaces, 1 1 4 
« fortreſſes and towns; adding in alluſion 511 
to a ſimilar character given of Auguſtus Cæ- 7 
far, „that he found Poland of wood, and 6 
* Mitis ingenio, et quietis quam armorum appetentior. N Va | 
Ve Pol. p. 116. i ; | 
+ Tantus enim illi ad magnificandum, locupletandum- | 1 | 
que Regnum Poloniæ inerat amor, ut graviſſimos & {11880 
notabiles ſumptus in erigendis ex muro eccleſiis, caſtris, 11 
eivitatibus, & curiis, faciendo ad id omnem ſolicitudinem 3 
curamque intenderit, ut Poloniam, quam luteam, ligneam, WH 
& ſqualidam repererat, lateritiam, glorioſam, & inclytam, (TTY 
licut evenit, reliquerit. Nam quicquid Polonia in caſtris, 161 
eccleſtis, civitatibus, curiis, & domibus murorum continet, | a 
id pro majori parte ab ipſo Caſimiro rege, & ſuis regiis "Ft | 
lumptibus eſt perfectum. Lib. IX. p. 1164. \| | at | 
.. Q_ ec left 4 1 
| Mi 
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left her of marble.” He patronized let- 
ters; founded the academy of Cracow; 
promoted induſtry; and encouraged trade: 
elegant in his manners, and magnificent in 
his court, he was economical without mean- 
neſs, and liberal without prodigality. _ 

He was the great legiſlator of Poland: 
finding his country without any written laws, 
he reviewed all the uſages and cuſtoms ; and 
digeſted them, with ſome additions, into a 
regular code, which he ordered to be pub- 
| liſhed. He fimplified and improved the 
courts of juſtice ; he was eaſy * of acceſs to 
the meaneſt as well as the higheſt of his ſub- 
jets, and ſolicitous to relieve the peaſants 
from the oppreſſions of the nobility : ſuch 
indeed was the tenderneſs he ſhewed to that 
injured claſs of men, and ſo many were the 
privileges which he conferred upon them, 
that the nobles uſed to call him out of de- 
riſion Rex Ruſticorum, the king of the pea- 
ſants; perhaps the moſt noble appellation 
that ever was beſtowed upon a ſovereign, and 
far to be preferred to the titles of magnificent 


* Adeuntibus facilis, querimonias etiam infimorum 


audivit, &c, Sarmſki. Cuilibet conditioni, generi, atque 
-tati facilis ad eum patebat acceſſus. Dlugoſſius. 
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and great, which have been ſo often laviſhed 
rather upon the 'perſecutors than the bene- 
factors of mankind. Human nature is never 
perfect; Caſimir was not without his failings : 
voluptuous and ſenſual, he puſhed the plea- 
ſures of the table to intemperance z and his 
inordinate paſſion for women led him into 
ſome actions, inconſiſtent with the general 
tenor of honour and integrity which diſ- 
tinguiſhes his character. But theſe defects 
influenced chiefly his private, not his public 
deportment ; or, to uſe the expreſſion of. a 
Poliſh hiſtorian, his private failings were re- 
deemed by his public virtues “: and it is 
allowed by all, that no ſovereign more con- 
ſulted the happineſs of his ſubjects, or was 
more beloved at home and reſpected abroad. 
After a long reign of 40 years he was thrown 
from his horſe as he was hunting; and died af- 
ter a ſhort illneſs in the Goth year of his age, 
arrying with him to the grave the regret of 
his ſubjects, and a claim to the veneration of 
poſterity.” He is deſcribed (for the figure of 
o amiable a character cannot fail to be inter- 
ſting) as tall in his perſon, and inclined to 
corpulency, with a majeſtic aſpect, thick and 


* Redimens vitia virtutibus. Dlugoſſius. 
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curling hair, long beard, and a a voice 
ſomewhat liſping *. 

Next to the remains of Caſimir repoſe the 
aſhes of Ladiſlaus + II. known by the appel- 
lation of Jaghellon, the father of a race of kings 
called from him the Jaghellon line. This 
ſovereign was originally duke of Lithuania, 
and, together with his ſubjects, a worſhipper 
of idols; but having embraced Chriſtianity, and 
eſpouſed Hedwige ſecond daughter of Louis, 
he obtained the throne of Poland. This 
event happened in 1386, in which year he 
was publicly baptized, married, and crowned 
at Cracow, and aſſumed a new baptiſmal 
name of Ladiſlaus II.: he died in 1434 in 
a very advanced age, in the goth year of a long 
and glorious reign. 


* Vir ftatura. elevata, corpore craſſo, fronte venerabili 
crine circino et abundante, barba malt, voce aliquantu- 
lum balbà ſed ſonora. 

Deceſſit Caſimirus a. 1370, ſays Lengnich, cui Polonia 
leges, judicia, cultum, plurimas civitates, arces, et alu 
edificia, debet. Hiſt. Pol. p. 25. 

+ He is ſometimes called Ladiſlaus IV. and ſometimes 
Ladiſlaus V.; but reckoning from the time the ſovereigns 
of Poland aſſumed the regal authority, he ought to be 
called Ladiſlaus IT. Ladiſlaus inter Poloniz reges iljius 
nominis ſecundus. Lengnich, Hift. Pol. p. 31. 
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Among his poſterity, whoſe bodies are 
depoſited in this cathedral ; the moſt me- 
morable is Sigiſmond I. a great and able 
monarch, the protector of the arts and ſci- 
ences, which made no inconſiderable ggure 
under his auſpices. He is repreſented, how- 
ever, as not ſufficiently watchful over the royal 
prerogative * ; and as yielding too eaſily to 
| the encroachments of the nobility, to the 
injury of ſucceeding monarchs, and the de- 
triment of the republic. But theſe compli- 
ances admit of great palliation ; when we 
reflect, that the nobles, to whom they were 
made, had raiſed him to the throne, and were 
become nearly uncontroulable by the conceſ- 
ſions of his immediate predeceſſors. 

As I viewed the tomb of Sigiſmond Au- 
guſtus, ſon of the laſt-mentioned monarch z 
I recolle&ed, not without a mixture of regret 
and ſympathy for this unhappy country, that 
* in him terminated that hereditary influence, 
aia I which had given tranquillity during a long 
ſucceſſion of ſovereigns to the diets of elec- 


* Ab hoc potiflimum rege nimis indulgente, licentia no- 
bilitatis iricrementa contra jura majeſtatis, cum injuria 
ſuccedentium regum, et reipub. decremento, ſumere et 
prævalere cœpit, ut ſapientes, &c. De Script. Pol. &c. 
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tion; and that upon his death all thoſe trou- 
bles and confuſions, which are inſeparable 
from a crown wholly elective, broke in upon 
the kingdom. From this period the cabals 
and convulſions, continually recurring at every 
choice of a new ſovereign, rapidly impaired 
the ſtrength of the ſtate and the dignity of 
the throne, The Poles gradually loſt thei 
conſequence among foreign powers ; and the 
authority of ſucceeding kings depended more 
on their own perſonal abilities, and accidental 
circumſtances, than on any permanent prin- 
ciple of vigour inherent in the crown, which 
has been nearly ſtripped of all its prerogs- 
tives. 

The firſt of the new ſucceflion, whoſe re- 
mains are interred in this church, is Ste- 
phen Bathori, prince of Tranſylvania, elected 
in 1576, upon the abdication of Henry of 
Valois : he owed his elevation to his mar- 
riage with Anne daughter of Sigiſmond I.; 
a princeſs who, being in the 52d year cf 
her age, was not endowed with any win- 
ning attractions, if ſhe had not brought 2 
kingdom for her portion. The epitaph upon 
his tomb juſtly aſcribes to Stephen a long 
catalogue of civil and military virtues. 
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I came next to the ſepulchre of his ſuc- 
ceſſor Sigiſmond III. fon of John III. king 
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of Sweden, and of Catharine daughter of Si- 


giſmond I.: elected king of Poland in 1587, 
he revived in his perſon, on the female ſide, 
the race of the Jaghellon family. He was 
raiſed to the throne of this country while 
he was prince royal of Sweden; and, upon 
the death of his father in 1592, poſſeſſed both 
crowns ; but he gradually loſt all authority 
in Sweden, and was at length formally de- 
poſed by the ſtates of that kingdom. He 
owed his expulſion from Sweden to his par- 
tiality for Poland, to his bigoted zeal for 
the catholic religion, and above all to the 
ſuperior genius of his uncle and rival Charles 
IX. Heexpiredin the 46th year of his reign, 
and in the 67th of his age. | 

Near the body of Sigiſmond lie thoſe of his 
two ſons; the eldeſt, named Ladiſlaus IV. elect- 
ed king of Poland upon the demiſe of his fa- 
ther, ſupported the dignity of his crown with 
reputation and honour ; the ſecond, John 
Caſimir, was a prince, whoſe character and 
adventures are too ſingular to be paſſed over 
without particular notice. 


John Caſimir, ſon of Sigiſmond III. by 2 


kcond wife Anne, ſiſter of the emperor Fer- 
2 dinand 
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dinand II. was educated in his father's court, 
upon whoſe death his mother endeavoured, 
but without effect, to procure his election to 
the throne, in oppoſition to his elder brother 
Ladiſlaus IV. Rep ulſed from the throne, 
he contracted a kifouſt to Poland, and under- 
took a journey to Spain with a view of offer- 
ing his ſervices to his cquſin Philip IV. 
then at war with France. Paſſing through 
Auſtria and Trent into Italy, he embarked at 


Genoa, in a veſſel bound for Spain; but, 


prompted by cufioſity, he ventured to land 
incognito at Marſeilles: being diſcovered, he 


was arreſted by order of the court of France, 


and, on account of his connection with the 
houſe of Auſtria, cloſely impriſoned for the 
fpace of two years *. Being at length re- 
leaſed, at the interceſſion of his brother the 
king of Poland, he repaired to Rome, and 
there, either out of devotion or caprice, en- 
tered into the order of the Jeſuits. After- 
wards, grown weary of his function, he quit- 
ted that order, and was promoted to the rank 
of cardinal. Upon the death of his brother 
Ladiilaus IV. being abſolved from his vows 
2 the pope, he was elected king of Poland; 


* Florus Polon. p. 5 k keg, 
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and, having obtained a diſpenſation, married 


his brother's widow, Louiſa Maria daughter 


of the duke of Nevers, a woman of great 
beauty and ſtill greater ſpirit, who blended 
devotion with a ſtrong propenſity to political 
intrigues : the ſoul of her huſband's councils, 
ſhe may be ſaid to have reigned over Poland, 
while he was only nominal king. Such was 
her aſcendancy, that ſhe prevailed upon him 
to ſolicit the nomination of the duke of En- 
guien, ſon of the great Conde, for his ſuc- 
ceſſor; a meaſure ſo contradictory to the firſt 
principles of the Poliſh conſtitution, as well 
as to his coronation oath, excited a general 
diſcontent, and threw the kingdom into the 
molt violent commotions. 

The reign of John Caſimir was active and 
turbulent, memorable for the revolt of the 
Coſſacs of the Ukraine, for the unſucceſsful 
wars with Sweden, and for the inſurrections 
of the nobility. Though, ſo far from being 
deficient in military courage, that in every 
deſperate emergency he always commanded 
his troops in perſon; though, to uſe his 
own expreſſion, he was the firſt to attack, 
and the laſt to retreat * ; yet as he pre- 


* « Eum me efle, qui primus in præliis, poſtremus in 


« diſcrimine et receſſu. Zaluſki Ep. vol. I. p. 57. 
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ferred peace to war, and wanted the enter- 
prizing ſpirit of his brother Ladiſlaus IV. 
he was accuſed by the Poles of indolence 
and puſillanimity. His political ſagacity ap- 
pears from his predictions ; that Poland, en- 
feebled by the anarchy of its government, 
and the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, would 
neceſſarily be diſmembered by the neighbour- 
ing powers. Worn out at length with the 
cares of royalty, ſhocked at the diſtreſſed ſtate 
of the kingdom, diſcontented with the fac- 
tions of the nobility, afflicted at the death of 
his wife, and impelled by the verſatility of his 
diſpoſition, he abdicated the throne in the 
20th year of his reign, and in the 68th of 
his age. This extraordinary event took place 
on the 27th of Auguſt, in the year 1668, 
before a general diet aſſembled at Warſaw : 
the ſcene was affecting; the conduct of the 
king manly and reſolute; and his ſpeech 
upon that event is the fineſt piece of pathetic 
eloquence recorded * in hiſtory. 

Soon after his abdication he retired into 
France, and again embraced the eccleſiaſtical 
profeſſion. Louis XIV. who prided himſelf 
in affording an aſylum to abdicated ſove- 


o See Zaluſki Epiſt. v. I. p. 57. 
| reigns, 
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reigns, gave him the abbeys of St. Germain 
and St. Martin, without which he would 
have had no means of ſubſiſtence, as Poland 
ſoon with-held his penſion; a proof that the 
tears which were ſhed at his abdication were 
not ſincere. Notwithſtanding his eccleſiaſti- 
cal engagements, John Caſimir could not 
withſtand the attractions of Marie Mignot, a 
woman, who, from being a laundreſs, had 


been married firſt to a counſellor of Grenoble, 
and afterwards to the marſhal de L'Hoſpital. 


She was a widow when ſhe attracted the no- 


tice of the abdicated king, and fo powerful | 


was the impreſſion he received, that it was 
ſuſpected he was ſecretly married to her. 
Caſimir is repreſented, by thoſe who knew 


him in his retirement, as eaſy and familiar 


in his converſation, and diſpleaſed with re- 
ceiving any honours or titles due to his for- 
mer rank x. He ſurvived his abdication only 
four years, and died at Nevers on the 16th 
of December, 1672. His body was brought 
to this city, and buried in the cathedral at 
the ſame time with that of his ſucceſſor Mi- 


chael, the day before the coronation of John 
Sobieſki, 


* Vie de Sobieſki, I. p. 135. 
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Upon approaching the remains of John 
Sobieſki, I recollected that when Charles XII. 
of Sweden entered Cracow he viſited theſe 
tombs, in order to pay a mark of reſpect to 
the memory of that great monarch : he is 
reported, as he hung with reverence over his 
ſepulchre, to have cried out, What a pity 
« that ſo great a man ſhould ever die!” 
May we not alfo exclaim, what a pity that 
a perſon, fo impreſſed with a ſenſe of Sobi- 
eſki's virtues, ſhould adopt only the military 
part of his character for the object of his 
imitation! How infinitely inferior is the 

Swediſh to the Poliſh ſovereign ! The former, 
dead to all the finer feelings of humanity, 
Was awake only to the calls of ambition; 
every other ſentiment being loſt in the ardour 
for military honours. If perſonal courage be 
ſufficient to conſtitute a hero, he poſſeſſed 
that quality in an eminent degree; but it 
was rather the bravery of a common ſoldier 
than of a general. Sobieſki, even in that 
view of his character, has an equal title to 
fame; for his valour was no leſs diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and in one reſpect was ſuperior, as it was 
not clouded with raſhneſs, but tempered with 
prudence. Though the firft general of his 
age, he placed not his fole ambition in mi- 
| litary 


wa glory; 8 was great in peace as well 
as in war: by the union of talents belonging 


to each department, he defended his country 
ftom impending danger, raiſed her from her 


falling ſtate, and delayed during his reign the 
æra of her decline; while Charles, who was 
deficient in civil virtues, plunged Sweden, 
which he found highly proſperous, into ruin. 
and deſolation. In a word, Charles had the 


enthuſiaſm of a knight-errant, and Sobieſki 
the virtues of an hero *. 


About an Feline mile from cm are. 
the remains of an old ſtructure, called the 


palace of Caſimir the Great, which my ve- 


neration for that ſovereign induced me to- 


viſit, as there is a ſingular pleaſure ariſing 
from ſeeing the ſpot that was once dignified 


by the reſidence of an admired character. 


Little, I imagine, of the original palace, as 
it was built by Cafimir, exiſts at preſent. 
In the inner court are the remains of a cor- 
ridore with pillars of the Doric order ; and 


upon one of the fide walls I obſerved the 


white-eagle of Poland carved in ſtone, and 
around it an inſcription ſeemingly in old Go- 


* See an account of Sobieſki's death and family, Chap. 
Iv, of this book, 
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thic characters, of which I could only make 
out Ann. Dom. M.CCCLXVII, which an- 
ſwers to the æra of Caſimir, who died in 
1370. Several marble columns were ſcattered 
around, which ſhewed the antient magnifi- 
cence of the building. The greateſt part of 
the fabrick was evidently of later date than 
the reign of Caſimir, and was probably con- 
ſtructed by ſucceeding ſovereigns upon the 
foundation of the antient palace ; perhaps by 
Stephen Bathori, as I could trace in one place 
an inſcription, Stephanus Dei gratia ; and allo 
by Sigiſmond III. as I diſcovered his cypher 


with the wheat-ſheaf, the arms of Guſtavus 


Vaſa, ſrom whom he was lineally deſcended. 
This palace was the principal reſidence of 
Cafimir : in the garden is a mound of earth, 
or one of thoſe barrows before mentioned, 


which is called the tomb of Eſther the fair 


Jeweſs, who was the favourite miſtreſs of that 
monarch. To the influence of Eſther it is 
ſaid the Jews owe the numerous privileges 
enjoyed by them in Poland, which is called 
the Paradiſe of the Jews. But when the 
character of Caſimir is conſidered, it will 


appear probable, that they were indebted for 


their f. vourable reception in Poland more to 
his policy than to his affection for his miſ- 
treſs; 


e. . 


treſs; 
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treſs; for in thoſe times the Jews were the 
richeſt and moſt commercial individuals in 
Europe: by allowing them, therefore, to ſet- 
tle in Poland; and by granting them ſome 
extraordinary immunities, he introduced trade 
and much wealth into his dominions. The 


number of Jews is now prodigious *, and they 


have in a manner engroſſed all the commerce 


of the country ; yet this flouriſhing ſtate of 


their affairs muſt not be attributed ſolely- 


to the edicts of Caſimir in their favour, but 
to the induſtry of thoſe extraordinary people, 


to the indolence of the gentry, and the op- 


preſſed condition of the peaſants. 


* See p. 203, 
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CHAP, II. 


Madl of ing 24 dreſs of the Poles.— 
Account q, the falt-mines of Wielitſka.— 
_ Their . =y prof a te © Wa 


aw. 3 


has” 


HE Kg "IAN a lively Sake. and 

uſe much. action in their ordinary 
converſation{.. Their common mode of fa- 
luting is to Incline, their heads, and to ſtrike 
their breaſt with one-of their hands, while 
they ſtretch the other towards the ground; 
but when a common perſon meets a ſupe- 
rior, he bows his head almoſt to the earth, 
waving at the ſame time his hand, with which 
he touches the bottom of the leg near the 
heel of the perſon . to whom he pays hi: 
obeiſance. The men of all ranks generally 
wear whiſkersz and ſhave their heads, leav- 
ing only a cirele of hair upon the crown. 
The ſummer dreſs of the peaſants conſiſts of 
nothing but à ſhirt and drawers of coarſe 
linen, without ſhoes or ſtockings, with round 
caps or hats. The women of the lower claſs 
wear upon. their heads a wrapper of white 
linen, under which their hair is braided, and 
hangs 
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hangs down in two plaits. I obſerved ſeveral 
of them with a long piece of white linen 
hanging round the ſide of their faces, and 
covering their bodies below their knees : this 
ſingular kind of veil makes them look as if 


they were doing penance. 


The dreſs of the higher orders, both men 
and women, is uncommonly elegant. That 
of the gentlemen is a waiſtcoat with ſleeves, 
over which they wear an upper robe of a 
different colour, which reaches down below 
the knee, and 1s faſtened round the waiſt with 
a faſh or girdle ; the ſleeves of this upper gar- 
ment are in warm weather tied behind the 
ſhoulders : a fabre is a neceſſary part of their 
dreſs as a mark of nobility. In ſummer, the 
robe, &c. is of filk; in winter, of cloth, 
velvet, or ſtuff, edged with fur. They wear 
fur-caps or bonnets, and buſkins of yellow 
leather, the heels of which are plated with 
iron or ſteel. The dreſs of the ladies is a 
imple polonaiſe, or long robe, edged with 
„ | 

The Poles, in their features, look, cuſ- 
toms, dreſs, and general appearance, re- 
ſemble Afiatics rather than Europeans; and 
they are unqueſtionably deſcended from Tar- 
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tar anceſtors. A German hiſtorian *, well 
verſed in the antiquity of nations, remarks, 
that the manner in which the Poles wear 
their hair is, perhaps, one of the moſt an- 
tient tokens of their origin. So early as 
the fifth century ſome nations, who were 
comprehended - under the name of Scythians, 
had the ſame cuſtom. For Priſcus Rhætor, 
who accompanied Maximus in his embaſly 
from Theodofius II. to the court of Attila, 
deſcribes a Scythian lord, whoſe head was 
ſhaved in a circular form +, a mode perfectly 
ſimilar to the preſent faſhion in Poland. 
Before we quitted this part of Poland, we 
' viſited the celebrated falt-mines of Wielitſka, 
which are ſituated within eight miles of 
Cracow. Theſe mines are excavated in 2 
ridge of hills at the Northern extremity of 
the chain which joins to the Carpathian 
mountains : they take their appellation from 
the ſmall village of Wielitſka ; but are ſome- 
times called in foreign countries the mines 
of Cracow, from their vicinity to that 


City. 
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Upon our arrival at Wielitſka we repaired 
to the mouth of the mine . Having faſtened 
three ſeparate hammocks in a circle round 
the great rope that is employed in drawing 
up the falt, we ſeated ourſelves in a com- 
modious manner ; and were let down gently, 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, 
about 160 yards below the firſt layer of falt. 
Quitting our hammocks, we paſſed a long 


and gradual deſcent, ſometimes through broad 
_ paſſages or galleries capable of admitting ſe- 


reral carriages abreaſt ; ſometimes down ſteps 
cut in the ſolid falt, which had the grandeur 
and commodiouſneſs of the ſtair-caſe in a 
palace. We each of us carried a light, and 
ſeveral guides preceded us with lamps in their 
hands: the reflection of theſe lights upon the 
glittering fides of the mine was extremely 
beautiful, but did not caſt that luminous 
ſplendour, which ſome writers have com- 
pared to the luſtre of precious ſtones. 
The falt dug from this mine is called 
Ziebna or Green Salt, for what reaſon I 
cannot determine ; its colour is an iron grey ; 


when pounded it has a dirty aſh colour like 


* There are two other openings, down one of which the 
miners deſcend by ſtairs, down the other by ladders. 
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what we call brown. ſalt. The quality im- 
proves in proportion to the depth of the mine: 
towards the fides and ſurface it is mixed with 
earthy or ſtony particles ; lower down it is 
faid to be perfectly pure, and requires no 
other proceſs before it is uſed than to be 


pounded. The fineſt of this grey falt, how- 


ever, is of a weak quality when compared 
with our common. ſea-falt: it is therefore 
undoubtedly by no means perfectly pure, but 
is blended with extraneous mixtures, though 
it ſerves very well for common purpoſes. 
Being almoſt. as hard as ſtone, the miners 
hew it with pick-axes and hatchets, by a 
tedious operation, into large blocks, many of 
which weigh fix or ſeven hundred pounds. 
Theſe large maſſes are raiſed by a windlas, 
but the ſmaller pieces are carried up by 
horſes along a winding gallery, — reaches 
to the ſaebice of the earth. 

Beſide the grey ſpecies, the miners ſome- 
times diſcover ſmall cubes of white falt, as 
tranſparent as chryſtal, but not in any conti- 
derable quantity; they find likewiſe occa- 
fionally pieces of coal and petrified "_ 
buried in the falt. 

The mine appears to be inexhauſtible, 2 


will eaſily be conceived from the following | 


account 


menſion 
middle. 
in parti. 


heigh t, 


Ts 
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account of its dimenſions. Its known breadth 
is 1115 feet; its length 6691 feet; and depth 
743 ; and the beſt judges on the ſpot ſuppoſe, 
with the greateſt appearance of probability, 
this ſolid body of falt to branch into various 
directions, the extent of which cannot be 
known : of that part which has been per- 
forated, the depth is only calculated as far as 
they have hitherto dug; and who can aſcer- 
tain how much farther it may deſcend ? 

Our guide did not omit pointing out to us, 
what he conſidered as one of the moſt re- 
markable curioſities of the place, ſeveral ſmall 
chapels excavated in the falt, in which maſs 


is faid on certain days of the year; one of 


theſe chapels is above 30 feet long and 25 
broad; the altar, the crucifix, the ornaments 
of the church, the ſtatues of ſeveral ſaints, 
are all carved out of the ſalt. | 
Many of the excavations or chambers, from 


whence the falt has been dug, are of an im- 


menſe ſize ; ſome are ſupported with timber, 
others. by vaſt pillars of falt, which are left 
ſtanding for that purpoſe : ſeveral of vaſt di- 
menſions are without any ſupport in the 
middle. I remarked one of this latter ſort 
in particular, which was certainly 80 feet in 
height, and fo extremely long and broad, as 

| K-73 almoſt 
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almoſt to appear amid the ſubterraneous gloom 
without limits. The roofs of theſe vaults are 
not arched, but flat. The immenſe ſize of 
theſe chambers, with the ſpacious paſſages or 
galleries, together with the chapels above- 
mentioned, and a few ſheds built for the 
horſes which are foddered below, probably 
gave riſe to the exaggerated, accounts of ſome 


travellers ; that theſe mines contain ſeveral vil. 


lages inhabited by colonies of miners, who 
never ſee the light. It is certain that there 
is room ſufficient for ſuch purpoſes ; but the 
fat is, that the miners have no dwellings 
under ground, none of them remaining below 
more than eight hours at a time, when they 
are relieved by others from above. In truth, 
theſe mines are of a moſt ſtupendous extent 
and depth; and are ſufficiently wonderful 
without the leaſt exaggeration. We found 
them as dry as a room, without the leaſt 
damp or moiſture ; obſerving only in our 
whole progreſs one ſmall ſpring of water, 
which is impregnated with ſalt, as it runs 
through the mine, 

Such an enormous maſs of ſalt exhibits a 
wonderful phænomenon in the natural hiſtory 
of this globe. Monſieur Guetard, who viſited 
iheſe mines with great attention, and who has 

| publiſhed 
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publiſhed a treatiſe upon the ſubject, informs 
us; that the uppermoſt bed of earth at the 
ſurface immediately over the mines is ſand; 
the ſecond clay, occaſionally mixed with ſand 
and gravel, and containing petrifactions of 
marine bodies; the third calcareous ſtone. 
From all theſe circumſtances he conjectures 
that this ſpot was formerly covered by the 
ſea, and that the falt is a gradual depoſit 
formed by the evaporation of its waters *. 
Theſe mines have now been worked above 
600 years, for they are mentioned in the 
Poliſh annals ſo early as 1237, under Bo- 
leſlaus + the Chaſte, and not as a new diſ- 
covery : how much earlier they were known 
cannot now be aſcertained, Their profits 
had long been appropriated to the king's 
privy purſe: before the partition they fur- 
niſned a conſiderable part of his preſent ma- 
jeſty's revenue, who drew from them an an- 
nual average profit of about 3, 500,000 Poliſh 
florins, or £.97,222. 45. 6d. ſterling. They 
now belong to the emperor, being ſituated 
within the province which he diſmembered 


* See Memoire ſur les Mines de Sel de Wielitſka in 
Hiſt. de PAcad. des Sciences for 1762. 
+ Lengnich, Jus Pub. vol. I. p. 249. 
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from Poland; but at the time we viſited them 
they were far from yielding a revenue equal to 


that which they had afforded to the king of 
Poland; for the Auſtrian commiſſioners im- 
prudently raiſed the price of ſalt, from an idea 
that Poland could not exiſt without drawing 
that commodity as uſual from Wielitſka, and 
would therefore be obliged to receive it at 
any price. This mode of proceeding offend- 
ing the Poles, the king of Pruſſia, with his 
uſual ſagacity, did not neglect ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of extending his commerce; he imme- 
diately imported large quantities of ſalt, which 
he procured chiefly from Spain, to Dantzic, 
Memmel, and Koningſburg, from whence it 
was conveyed up the Viſtula into the interior 
provinces : by theſe means he furniſhed great 
part of Poland with falt, at a cheaper rate 
than the inhabitants could procure it from 
the houſe of Auſtria; and in 1778 the mines 
of Wielitſka only ſupplied the diſtricts which 
immediately border upon Auſtrian Poland. 

I never ſaw a road fo barren of intereſting 
ſcenes as that from Cracow to Warſaw ; 
there is not a ſingle object throughout the 
whole tract, which can for a moment draw 
the attention of the moſt inquiſitive traveller. 


The country, for the moſt part of the way, 
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was level, with little variation of ſurface : it 
was Chiefly overſpread with vaſt tracts of 
thick gloomy foreſt ; and even where it was 
more open, the diſtant horizon was always 
ſkirted with wood. The trees were chiefly 
pines and firs, intermixed with beech, birch, 
and ſmall oaks. The occaſional breaks in 
the foreſt preſented ſome paſture ground, 
with here and there a few meagre crops of 
i corn. 
— Without having actually traverſed it, I 
e could hardly have conceived ſo comfortleſs a 
8 region: a forlorn ſtillneſs and ſolitude pre- 
ic, vailed almoſt through the whole extent, with 
| few ſymptoms of an inhabited, and {till leſs 
of a civilized country. Though we were tra- 
velling in the high road, which unites Cracow 
and Warſaw, in the courſe of about 2 58 Engliſh 
miles we met in our progreſs only two car- 
ines rages and about a dozen carts. The country 
uch was equally thin of human habitations : a 
few ſtraggling villages, all built of wood, 
ting lucceeded one another at long intervals, 
whoſe miſerable appearance correſponded to 
the wretchedneſs of the country around them. 
In theſe aſſemblages of huts, the only places 
of reception for travellers were hovels, be- 
longing to Jews, totally deſtitute of furniture 
| and 
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and every ſpecies of accommodation. We 
could ſeldom procure any other room but 
that in which the family lived ; in the article 
of proviſion, eggs and milk were our greateſt 
luxuries, and could not always be obtained ; 
our only bed was ſtraw thrown upon the 
ground, and we thought ourſelves happy when 
we could procure it clean. Even we, who 
were by no means delicate, and who had long 
been accuſtomed to all kinds of inconve- 
niences, found ourſelves diſtreſſed in this 
land of deſolation. In moſt other countries 
we made a point of ſuſpending our journey 
during night, in order that no ſcene might 
eſcape our obſervation ; yet we here even 
preferred continuing our route without inter- 
miſſion to the penance we endured in theſe 
receptacles of filth and penury : and we have 
reaſon to believe that the darkneſs of the 
night deprived us of nothing but the ſight 
of gloomy foreſts, indifferent crops of corn, 
and objects of human miſery. The natives 
were poorer, humbler, and more miſerable 
than any people we had yet obſerved in the 
courſe of our travels: wherever we ſtopped, 
they flocked around us in crouds ; and, 
aſking for charity, uſed the moſt abject gel- 
tures, 


The 
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The road bore as few marks of induſtry as 
the country which it interſects. It was beſt 
where It was ſandy; in other parts it was 
ſcarcely paſſable ; and in the marſhy grounds, 
where ſome labour was abſolutely neceſſary to 
make it ſupport the carriages, it was raiſed 
with ſticks and boughs of trees thrown pro- 
miſcuouſly upon the ſurface, or formed by 
trunks of trees laid croſsways. After a 


tedious journey we at length approached 


Warſaw : but the roads being neither more 
paſſable, nor the country better cultivated, 
and the ſuburbs chiefly conſiſting of the ſame 
wooden hovels which compoſe the villages ; 
we had no ſuſpicion of being near the capital 
of Poland until we arrived at its gates. 


CH A Fe 
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CHAP. III. 


Arrival at Warten gan e of the city, 
— Tournal of occurrences.—Preſentation t 
the king of Poland. Palace. Portraits 9 
the kings of Poland. Literary ſociety.— 
Entertainment at the king's villa. — Supper 
in prince Poniatouſki's garden. —Deſcriptim 
of a fete champetre given at Povonſki by 
the princeſs Zartoriſka, &c. &c. | 


HE fituation of Warſaw is not un- 

pleaſant : it is built partly in a plain, 
and partly upon a gentle aſcent riſing from 
the banks of the Viſtula, which is about as 
broad as the Thames at Weſtminſter-Bridge, 
but very ſhallow in ſummer. The city and 
its ſuburbs occupy a vaſt extent of ground; 
and are ſuppoſed to contain between fixty 
and ſeventy thouſand inhabitants, among 
whom are a great number of foreigners. 
The whole town has a melancholy ap- 
pearance, exhibiting that ſtrong contraſt of 
wealth and poverty, luxury and diſtreſs, which 
pervades every part of this unhappy country. 
The ſtreets. are ſpacious, but ill-paved ; the 
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magnificent; the palaces of the nobility are 
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of the houſes, particularly in the ſuburbs, A 
} Wea. and. W-conftructed wp den hovels. 


| Sent in the” country, we carrie 
8 of recommendation to Count Rzewuſki great 
| marſhal of the crown, who received us with 


the hour appointed we repaired to court, and 
| were admitted into the audience- chamber, 
where the principal officers of the crown were 
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to each of us a conſiderable time in the moſt 
obliging manner; he laid many handſome 
things of the Engliſh nation, mentioned his 
xchdence in London with great appearance of 
ſatisfaction, and concluded by inviting us to 


ſupper in the evening, of which honour we 
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much civility and appointed Sunday morning 1 
ig present us to the king at his levee. At 


waiting for his majeſty's appearance. In this I 
chamber 1 obſerved four buſts, placed by 


of Elizabeth queen of England Henry IV. 


and we were preſented. _ His majeſty. talked 
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had before had previous , intimation from 
the great marſhal. The king of Poland is 


handſome in his perſon, with an expreflive 


countenance, a dark complexion, Roman 
noſe, and penetrating eye: he is uncom- 
monly pleaſing in his addreſs and manner, 
and poſſeſſes great ſweetneſs of condeſcenſion, 
tempered with dignity. He had on a full- 
dreſſed ſuit; which circumſtance I mention 
becauſe he is the firſt king of this country 
who has not worn the national habit, or 
who has not ſhaved his head after the Poliſh 
cuſtom. His example has of courſe had 
many imitators : and I was much ſurprized 
to ſee fo few of the chief nobility in the 
national garb. The natives however in ge- 
neral are ſo attached to this dreſs, that in 
the diet of convocation which aſſembled 
previous to the election of his preſent majeſty, 
it was propoſed to inſert in the Pacta Conventa 
an article, whereby the king ſhould be obliged 
to wear the Poliſh garment : but this motion 
was over-ruled ; and he was left at liberty to 
conſult his own taſte. At his coronation he 
laid aſide the antient regal habit of cere- 
mony; and appeared in robes of a more mo- 
dern faſhion, with his hair flowing upon his 
ſhoulders, 

The 
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The levee being ended, we went through the 
apartments of the palace: it was built by Sigiſ- 
mond III. and ſince his time has been the prin- 
cipal refidence of the Poliſh monarchs. War- 
aw is far more commodious for the capital 
than Cracow, becauſe it is ſituated nearer to 
the center of the kingdom, and becauſe the diet 
is aſſembled in this city. The palace ſtands 
upon a riſing ground at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Viſtula; and commands a fine view of 
that river and of the adjacent country. Next 
to the audience- chamber is an apartment 
fitted up with marble, which his majeſty has 
dedicated, by the following inſcription, to the 
memory of his predeceſſors the kings of Poland: 
Regum Memorie dicavit Staniſlaus Auguſtus hatce 
monumentum, 1771. The portraits of the ſove- 
reigns are ranged in chronological order : the 
fries begins from Boleſlaus, and is carried 
down to his preſent majeſty, whoſe picture 
is not yet finiſhed. Theſe heads are all paint- 

ed by Bacciarelli, and well executed : the 
portraits of the earlier kings are ſketched from 

the painter's imagination ; but that of Ladiſ- 

laus II. and moſt of his ſucceſſors, are copied 

from real originals. They altogether pro- 

duce a pleaſing effect, and may be conſidered 

as an agreeable ſpecies of genealogical table. 

11 | 3 
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In this apartment the king gives a dinner 
every Thurſday to the men of letters who are 
moſt conſpicuous for their learning and abi- 
lities : his majeſty himſelf preſides at table, 
and takes the lead in the graces of conver- 
fation as much as in rank; and, though a 
ſovereign, does not think it beneath him to 
be a moſt entertaining , companion. The 
perſons who are admitted to this ſociety read 
occaſionally treatiſes upon different topics of 
hiſtory, natural philoſophy, and other miſcel- 
laneous ſubjects : and, as a code of laws was 
compiling in order to. be preſented to the 
next diet, parts of that code, or obſervations 
relating to legiſlation in general, and the con- 
ſtitution of Poland in particular, were intro- 
duced and peruſed. The king zealouſly en- 
courages all attempts to refine and poliſh his 
native tongue, which had been much negle&- 
ed during the reigns of his two predeceſſors, 
who were totally ignorant of the Poliſh 
language. He is fond of poetry ; accordingly 
that ſpecies of compoſition is much culti- 
vated at theſe meetings. The adjoining apart- 
ment was hung with the portraits of the 
principal members of the ſociety. 

In obedience to the king's condeſcending 
invitation, we proceeded, about eight in the 
evening, 
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evening, to one of the royal villas, ſituated in 
the midſt of a delighful wood about three 
miles from Warſaw. It is ſmall, conſiſting 
of a ſaloon, and four other apartments upon 
the firſt floor, together with a bath, from 
which it takes its name of /a Maiſon de Bain: 
above are the ſame number of rooms; each 
of them fitted up in the moſt elegant manner. 
The king received us in the ſaloon with 
wonderful affability: his brother and two of 
his nephews were preſent, and a few of the 
nobility of both ſexes, who generally com- 
poſe his private parties. There were two 
tables for whiſt, and thoſe who were not en- 
gaged at cards walked about, or ſtood at 
different ſides of the room, while the king, 
who ſeldom plays, converſed occaſionally with 
every one. At about half an hour after nine, 
ſupper being announced, we followed the 
king into an adjoining apartment, where was 
a ſmall round table with eight covers: the 
ſupper conſiſted of one courſe and a deſert. 
His majeſty fat down, but eat nothing; he 


took a conſiderable ſhare in the converſation, 


without wholly engroſſing it. After ſupper 
ve repaired to the faloon, part of the company 
returned to their cards, while we, out of re- 
pet to the king, continued ſtanding, until 


Vor . 8 his 
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C. 
his majeſty was pleaſed to propoſe fitting ent 
down, adding, we ſhall be more at our eaſe me 
« chatting round a table.” We accordingly acq 
ſeated ourſelves, and the converſation laſted for 
without interruption, and with perfect caſe, quir 
till midnight, when the king retired. Before ence 
he withdrew, he gave a general order to a upo! 
nobleman of the party, that we ſhould be our 
conducted to ſee every object in Warſaw wor- ever) 
thy of a ſtranger's curioſity. This extraor- taker 
dinary degree of attention penetrated us with lever, 

gratitude, and proved a prelude to ſtill greater cafiox 
Honours. in dif 
Auguſt 5. We had the honour of dining His x 
with his majeſty at the ſame villa, and expe- draws 
rienced the ſame eaſe and affability of recep- and e 
tion as before. The king had hitherto talked tions 
French, but his majeſty now did me the In 
honour to converſe with me in Engliſh, ing hi 
which he ſpeaks remarkably well. He ex- atouſk 
preſſed a very flattering predilection for our ſ {#inme 
nation : he ſurprized me by his extraordinary his vill 
knowledge of our conſtitution, laws, and hil- es. 
tory ; which was ſo circumſtantial and exact, to be c 
that he could not have acquired it without bor if t] 
infinite application: all his remarks were they m 
pertinent, juſt, and rational. He1s familiarly In the 
converſant With our beſt authors; and his I tes of 


enthuſiaſtic 


enthuſiaſtic admiration of Shakeſpeare gave 
me the moſt convincing proofs of his intimate 
acquaintance with our language, and his taſte 
for the beauties of genuine poetry. He in- 
quired much about the ſtate of arts and ſci- 
ences in England ; and ſpoke with raptures 
upon the protection and encouragement which 
our ſovereign gives to the liberal arts, and to 
every ſpecies of literature. After we had 
taken our leave, we drove round the wood to 
ſeveral other villas, in which the king oc- 
caſionally reſides. They are all conſtructed 
in different ſtyles with great taſte and elegance. 
His majeſty is very fond of architecture; and 
draws himſelf all the plans for the buildings, 
and even the deſigns for the interior decora- 
tions of the ſeveral apartments. 

In the evening we had the pleaſure of meet- 
ing his majeſty at his brother's, prince Poni- 
atouſki, who gave us a moſt elegant enter- 
tainment at a garden which is ſituated near 
his villa, and is richly ornamented with build- 
ings. The taſte of the Poliſh nobility is not 
to be controuled by want of any materials; 
for if they cannot procure them from nature, 
tiey make a repreſentation of them by art. 
la the preſent inſtance, as there are no quar- 
ties of ſtone near Warſaw, the prince has 
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ſubſtituted a compoſition ſo nearly reſembling « 
ſtone, that the moſt minute obſerver can &« < 
ſcarcely diſcover the difference. We arrived . 
at the garden about nine: it was a beautiful 
evening of one of the moſt ſultry days we had 15 8 
experienced this ſummer. After walking *n 
about the grounds, we came to a grotto of ar 
artificial rock, where a ſpring of water drip- conc 
ped through the ſides, and fell into a baſon land 
with a pleaſing murmur. We were ſcarcely had 
aſſembled in this delightful ſpot, when the whic 
king made his appearance: we roſe up to thou, 
meet him; the uſual compliments being paſſ- remo 
ed, we attended his majeſty about the grounds, adm 
and then returned to the grotto, round which was 
we ranged ourſelves upon a bank covered expre 
with moſs. The moon was now riſen ; and almoſ 
added greatly to the beauty of the ſcene. | hiſtor 
happened to be ſeated next to the king (for conde 
all form and ceremony was baniſhed), who ſeyera 
talked with me as uſual, in Engliſh, on the had v 
arts and ſciences, literature, and hiſtory. n © this 
the courſe of this converſation I ventured Wi © is v 
to aſk whether there was any good poetry in 
the Poliſh language. His majeſty told me, OE h 
We have ſome lighter pieces of poetry, b) a 8 
* no means contemptible, and an indifferent "Sy hos 
« epic poem; but the work of chief poeticil I zrear fue 


« excellence 
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« excellence in our tongue is a fine tranſlation 
of the Geruf/alemme Liberata of Taſſo, far 
« ſuperior to any tranſlations of that admira- 
« ble poem in other languages; ſome Italians 
* of taſte and judgment have eſteemed it 
not much inferior to the original perform- 
* ance.” I then took the liberty of inquiring 
concerning the hiſtorical productions of Po- 
land ; when the king informed me, that they 


had no good hiſtory of their country in Poliſh, 


which he looked upon as a national reflection, 


though he flattered himſelf it would ſoon be 


' removed, as a perſon of genius and erudition, 


admirably calculated for the undertaking, 
was now employed in that work. Upon 


expreſſing my ſurprize at a circumſtance 


almoſt peculiar to Poland, that they had no 
hiſtory in their native tongue; his majeſty 
condeſcended to acquaint me, that they had 
ſeveral excellent hiſtorians, but all of them 
had written in Latin; “the knowledge of 
* this language,” his majeſty remarked, 
is very general amon g the Poles *; the 


I had ſeveral opportunities of remarking the preva- 
leney of the Latin tongue in poland; when 1 viſited the 
priſons, I converſed in that language with a common ſol- 


Ger, who ſtood guard at the entrance: he ſpoke it with 
great fluency. 


$4 ce earlieſt 
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« earlieſt laws are all drawn up in Latin 

« until the reign of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, 

« when they began to be compoſed in the 

« vernacular language; the old Padta Conven- 

cc fg are all in Latin; thoſe of Ladiſlaus IV. 
being the firſt that appeared in Poliſh.“ 
This converſation, in which I was at a loſs 
whether to admire moſt the knowledge or 
condeſcenſion of the king, was interrupted by 
the prinee, who propoſed a turn in the gar- 
den before ſupper : his highneſs led the way, 
and the company followed; we paſſed through 
a ſubterraneous paſſage, long and winding, 
with here and there a ſingle lamp, which 
ſhed a glimmering light ; we came at length 
to a wooden door, which ſeemed the entrance 
into ſome hovel ; it opened, and we found 
ourſelves, to our great aſtoniſhment, in a ſu- 
perb faloon, illuminated with innumerable 
lamps. It was a rotunda, with an elegant 
dome of the moſt beautiful ſymmetry ; in 
the circumference were four open receſſes be- 
tween pillars of artificial marble *: in the 
receſſes were ſophas, with paintings 2 fro, 
repreſenting the triumphs of Bacchus, Silenus, 
Love, and the victory of the Empreſs of Ruſſia 


* Theſe pillars are of the ſame compoſition and colour 


with thoſe of the Pantheon in Oxford- Street. 


Over 
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over the Turks. As we were admiring the 
beauty and elegance of the rotunda, our ears 
were on a ſudden regaled with a concert of 
exquiſite muſic from an inviſible band. While 
we were liſtening to this agreeable perform- 
ance, and conjecturing from what quarter it 
came, a magnificent table was ſpread in the 
midſt of the faloon with ſuch expedition, as 
to reſemble the effects of enchantment. We 
immediately fat down to ſupper with the 
king, the prince, and a choſen company : 
our ſpirits were elevated by the beauty of 
the faloon, by the hoſpitality of the prince, 
and by the affability of the king; who, ſo far 
from being a conſtraint to the ſociety, greatly 
enlivened it by his vivacity, and ſeemed the 
foul of the party. I never paſſed a more 
agreeable evening ; the converſation was ani- 
mated and rational ; while the ſocial eaſe and 
freedom, which diffuſed itſelf through every 
part of the company, realized this beautiful 
convivial picture; 
La Liberte convive aimable 
Met les deux coudes ſur la table *. 

Even without the luſtre of a crown, which 
15 apt to dazzle our judgments, the king of 


* Voltaire. 


8 4 Poland 
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Poland could not fail of being eſteemed one of 
the moſt agreeable and polite gentlemen in 
Eutope: he has a ſurprizing fund of intereſting 
converſation; and I never had the honour 
of acceſs to his company without being both 
informed and delighted. His majeſty . did 
not retire until one o'clock, when the com- 
pany ſeparated ; and we returned to Warſaw, 
highly. pleaſed with our evening's entertain- 
ment. | T2 

I have had frequent occaſion to mention 
the elegance and luxury of the Polith nobility 
in their houſes and villas; in their decora- 
tions and furniture they ſeem. to have hap- 
pily blended the Engliſh, and French modes; 
in their entertainments they are. exquiſitely 
refined; and as they ſpare no expence, and 
have a natural good taſte, they generally ſuc- 
ceed in creating pleaſure and ſurprize. We 
every day experienced the agreeable effects of 
their hoſpitality and politeneſs ; but by none 
were we ſo elegantly regaled as by the princes 
Zartoriſka in a fete champetre, of which | 
ſhall attempt a deſcription. 

Povonſki, the villa of prince Adam -Zar- 
toriſki, is about three miles from Warſaw 


in the midſt of a foreſt : the ſituation is | al 
moſt level, with here and there a gentle ſlope, 


which 
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which produces an agreeable variety. A river 
runs through the grounds, which are laid 
out in the Engliſh taſte, with a beautiful 
intermixture of lawn and wood ; walks are 
cut through the wood, and carried along the 
{ide of the water. 
The houſe, which ſtands upon a gentle 
riſe, has the appearance of a cottage, con- 
ſtructed like thoſe of the peaſants, with trunks 
of trees piled upon each other, and thatched 
with ſtraw : beſide the principal building, 
inhabited by the prince and princeſs, there 
are ſeparate cottages for the children and at- 
tendants, each of which has its incloſures and 
ſmall garden; this group of ſtructures bears 
the reſemblance of a village, compoſed of 
huts ſcattered at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, Other buildings, ſuch as ſummer- 
houſes, pavilions, ruſtic ſheds, and ruins, are 
diſperſed throughout the grounds ; the ſtables 
are conſtructed in the form of an half-de- 
moliſhed amphitheatre. Several romantic 
bridges, rudely compoſed of the trunks and 
bent branches of trees, contribute to heigh- 
ten the ruſticity of the ſcenery. 

Upon our arrival we repaired to the princi- 
pal cottage, where the princeſs was ready to 
receive us: we expected the inſide to be fur- 

niſhed 
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niſhed in the ſimple ſtyle of a peaſant's hovel ; 
but were ſurprized to find every ſpecies of 
elegant magnificence which riches and taſte 
could collect. All the apartments are deco- 
rated in the moſt coſtly manner ; but the 
ſplendour of the bath-room was peculiarly 
ſtriking : the ſides are covered from top to 
bottom, with ſmall ſquare pieces of the fineſt 
Dreſden china, each ornamented with an 
elegant ſprig; and the border and cieling are 
painted with beautiful feſtoons. The expence 
of fitting up this apartment muſt have been 
prodigious ; as each piece of china coſt at 
Dreſden three ducats *. After we had ſur- 
veyed all the apartments, we. proceeded to 
an incloſure near the houſe, ſurrounded with 
large blocks of granite heaped one upon ano- 
ther, and fallen trees placed in the moſt na- 
tural and pictureſque manner ; here we drank 
tea upon the lawn. From thence we re- 
paired to the ſeveral cottages inhabited by 
the children ; which are fitted up in different 
ſtyles, but with equal elegance. Every thing 
without doors gives one the idea of an happy 
peaſant's family; within all is coſtlineſs and 
taſte : I never faw ſuch a ſtriking contraſt of 
fimplicity and magnificence. 


About l. 7s. 6d. c 
After 
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After walking round the grounds, which 
are prettily laid out in the Engliſh taſte of 
gardening ; the company all adjourned to 
a Turkiſh tent of rich and curious work- 
manſhip, pitched in a beautiful retired field 
near the ſtables, which repreſent a ruined 
amphitheatre. This tent belonged to the 


grand-vizier, and was taken during the late 


war between the Ruſſians and the Turks: 
under it was a ſettee, and a carpet ſpread 
upon the ground. Here we remained con- 
verſing until it was quite duſk, when the 
princeſs propoſed returning; ſhe led us through 
the houſe to a ſmall ſpot of riſing ground, 
where we were ſuddenly ſtruck with a moſt 
beautiful illumination. A ruſtic bridge, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle arch over a broad piece of 


water, was ſtudded with ſeveral thouſand 


lamps of different colours; the reflection 
whereof in the water was ſo ſtrong as to 
deceive the eye, and gave the whole the 
appearance of a brilliant circle ſuſpended in 
the air: the effect was ſplendid beyond de- 
ſcription, and conſiderably heightened by the 
gloom of the foreſt in the back-ground. 
While we continued admiring this de#ghtful 
ſcene, a band of muſic ſtruck up at a little 
diſtance, and amuſed us with an excellent 

4 concert. 
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concert. We were then led from this en- 
chanting ſpot, acroſs the illuminated bridge, 
to a thatched pavilion, open at the ſides, and 
ſupported by pillars ornamented with garlands 
and twiſted feſtoons of flowers: we found 
within a cold collation, and ſat down to a 
table covered with all kind of delicacies, with 
the moſt coſtly wines, and every ſpecies of 
fruit which art or nature could furniſn. The 
evening was delightful, the ſcenery pictureſque, 


the fare delicious; the company in good 


ſpirits; for who could be otherwiſe, when 
every circumſtance, which the taſte and in- 
genuity of our fair hoſteſs could invent, con- 
ſpired to heighten the entertainment? The 
collation being ended, we roſe from table: 
which I concluded to be the cloſe of the en- 
tertainment, but was agreeably diſappointed : 
the gardens were ſuddenly illuminated ; we 
all ranged about as fancy dictated; and were 
gratified with the ſound of wind inſtruments 
played by muſicians diſperſed in different parts 
of the grounds. We repaſſed the bridge, and 
returned into the cottage, when the two 
eldeſt daughters of the princeſs, habited in 
Grecian dreſſes of the moſt elegant ſimplicity, 
performed a Poliſh and a Coffac dance ; the 
former ſerious and graceful, the latter comic 

| and 
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and lively. The eldeſt ſon, a boy about 
eight years old, next performed a hornpipe 
with great agility, and afterwards a dance in 
the ſtyle of the Poliſh peaſants with much 
humour. It was now paſt two in the morn- 
ing; we ſeemed as if we could ſtay for ever; | 
but as there muſt be an end of all ſublunary | #1 
joys, we took our leave, expreſſing our thanks bf 
and gratitude in language-far unequal to our 1% 
feelings. Imagination can ſcarcely form a fete Ki 
champetre ſo elegant: and I am perſuaded, 14 
that it will ſeldom fall- to the lot of the ſame 
perſon to partake of ſuch a pleaſing e enter- 
tainment twice in his life. 4 

The day before our departure from this 
town we dined with the biſhop of Plotſko, 
the king's brother, at his palace of Jabloniſka 
about eight miles from Warſaw. The pa- 
lace is an handſome building, conſtructed 
after a defign, and at the expence, of his 
majeſty. One of the apartments, called the 
Turkiſh faloon, is remarkable for its elegance 
and ſingularity :' it is in the Oriental taſte, of 
an oblong ſhape, very lofty, with a fountain 
in the middle, ſurrounded with a parterre of 
flowers. Between the parterre and ſides of 
the room are ranges of Turkiſh ſophas. 
The variegated tints and rich fragrance of fa 
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the flowers, joined to the tranſparency and 
murmurs of the fountain, produce a moſt 
pleaſing effect; and, together with the cool- 
neſs of the apartment, render it a delicious 
retreat from the heats of ſummer. The Viſtula 
winds along at a ſmall diſtance from the palace, 
through a ſandy and almoſt level country. 

In the evening we accompanied prince 
Staniſlaus to his majeſty's villa, well aſſured 
of paſling an intereſting evening ; but it was 
now embittered with the reflection that it 
would never again be repeated, and that this 
was the laſt time of our being admitted to 
the company of ſo amiable a .monarch. In 
the following converſation I had an additional 
proof of his humanity and condeſcenſion: 
& You have been to the priſons &, *, and I am 
ce afraid you found them in a e n con- 
« dition.” To have mentioned all their abu- 
ſes, when I knew that his majeſty could not 
alter them, would only have been an inſult ; 
I endeavoured therefore to palliate my an- 
ſwer, by remarking, what is but too true, 
that in ſeveral inſtances they were not fo ill 
regulated as in England. I am ſurprized, 
returned the king, that a nation, who ſo 
« ;uſtly piques itſelf for its humanity, ſhould 


* Sce the latter part of Chap. V. 


66 be 
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« be deficient in fo eſſential an article of 
« police. I then ventured, with as much 
delicacy as poſſible, to point ont one material 
abuſe in the priſons of Warfaw, which I 
thought might probably be in his majeſty's 
power to alleviate at leaſt, if not to remedy. 
The circumſtance which I alluded to was, that 
there is no ſeparate room for the accommoda- 
tion of fick priſoners ; at the ſame time I begged 
pardon for this inſtance of preſumption, which 
nothing but my compaſſion for the unfor- 
tunate could have extorted from me. He 
„ho pleads the cauſe of the unhappy,” 
replied his majeſty, is always liſtened to 
with pleaſure ;”” an expreſſion I ſhall never 
forget, and which convinced me, by the pa- 
thetic manner in which it was uttered, that 
it was the real ſentiment of his heart. 'The 
turn of the converſation led the king to en- 
large upon the code of laws preparing for the 
inſpection of the approaching diet; when his 
majeſty expatiated, with peculiar ſatis faction, 
upon ſeveral beneficial regulations calculated 
to promote the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice. * Happy Engliſhman !” exclaifned 
the king, your houſe is raiſed, and mine is 
* yet to build.” Every part of this con- 
ference impreſſed me with the higheſt opinion 

of 
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of the king's. benevolence, fenen, and 


legiſlative abilities. 

After ſupper, which paſſed no leſs agree- 
ably than the preceding entertainments, we 
were preſented to take leave: the king conde- 
ſcended to inquire of us the route we intend- 
ed to take; and to point out what was moſt 
likely to occur worthy of obſervation. © Your 
« majeſty,” I ventured to obſerve, * has omit- 
< ted the manufactures which you have eſta- 
e bliſhed at Grodno *.” An Engliſhman” 
replied the king, after ring ſeen the 
« manufactures of his own country, will find 
* little deſerving his curioſity in any other, 
* and particularly in this kingdom, where 
© there is ſuch a ſettled averſion to com- 
*© merce. The eſtabliſhment at Grodno 1s 
** but a beginning: I conſider it only as 2 
pledge of my future intentions.” I then 
mentioned the new regulations in the univer- 
ſity of Vilna, and the foundation of a phyſic- 
garden at Grodno, © You are deceived by 
e the ſimilarity of names. An Engliſh uni- 
« yerſity is as much ſuperior to foreign ſemi- 
< naries, as your nation excels all others in 
* the cultivation of literature, and the en- 


* dce Chap. VI. article Gropxo. 
© couragement 


Vo! 
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« couragement given to genius and abilities. 
« The academy at Vilna is more the image 
« of what it was, and of what it ought to be, 
than an object of a traveller's curioſity.” 
He then graciouſly expreſſed his regret at 
our departing ſo ſoon from Warſaw,” and, 
wiſhing us a good journey, retired. _ 

I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall not appear too 
minute in relating all theſe circumſtances ; 
the familiar incidents of domeſtic life place 
the character of a ſovereign in a truer point 
of view than the more ſplendid occurrences 
of public grandeur, where the real diſpoſition 
1s often diſguiſed by form, or facrificed to 


* 
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CHF IT... 
Villanow the favourite palace of John Sobieſki, 


* 


of his death. Intrigues of his queen. — Di- 
viſion and cabals of his family. Fortunes 
of his cbiluren. — Eætinction of his name.— 
Genealogical table of bis deſcendants. 


A UGUST 6. We paſſed the day at 
Villanow, where we dined with prince 
Zartoriſki. He is a fine old man, near four- 
ſcore, and lives in the true ftyle of ancient 
hoſpitality : he is conſtantly attended by his 
own guards, which I mention, not as being 
peculiar to him, who enjoys the firſt offices 
of the republic, but becauſe it leads me to 
remark that every Poliſh nobleman may have 
as many guards as he can afford to main- 
tain. | 

The prince keeps an open table, at which 
there are ſeldom leſs than twenty or thirty 
covers. - His revenues are large, amounting 
to near C. 100,000 ſterling per annum; and 
his ſtyle of living correſponds to this great 
income. | 


Villanow 


— Account of that monarch —Circumſtances 
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Villanow was built by John Sobieſki the 
conqueror of the Turks and deliverer of 
Vienna : it was the favourite reſidence of that 


great monarch, where he moſtly lived when 
not in arms, and where he cloſed his days. 


The palace, being ſold after his death, came 


by marriage into the family of Zartoriſki ; 
it was lent to Auguſtus II. who conſiderably 


_ enlarged it. The outſide is ornamented with 


ſeveral baſſo relievos, repreſenting the prin- 
cipal victories of John Sobieſki, which were 
probably added by Auguſtus ; for the former 
was too modeſt and unaſſuming to erect mo- 
numents of his own glory. 

The zra of John Sobieſki, ant in 
itſelf, appears more luminous, when con- 
traſted with the darkneſs which preceded and 
followed. The reigns of his immediate pre- 
deceſſor and ſucceſſor were convulſed with 
internal commotions; but the ſpirit of diſcord 
and anarchy was laid for a time by his tran- 
ſcendent genius. Under his auſpices Poland 
ſeemed to revive from the calamities which 
had long oppreſſed her, and again to recover 
her antient ſplendour: ſuch is the powerful 
aſcendancy of a great and ſuperior mind. 
His military talents require no other teſti- 
"OY than the victory of Chotzim, the reco- 
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very of the Ukraine, repeated defeats of the 
Turks and Tartars, and the delivery of 
Vienna: while an exact infight into the 


laws and conſtitution of his country, a many 


and perſuaſive eloquence, a love and protection 
of literature, an accurate knowledge of foreign 
languages, and an unceaſing habit of affability, 
moderation, and temperance, render him no 
leſs an object of our admiration in his civil 
capacity *. But the monarch, who could 
allay the ferments of public faction, could 
not ſuppreſs the domeſtic diſſenſions of his 
own family ; and the ſame great prince, who 
kept a turbulent people in awe, and chaſtiſed 
the moſt formidable enemies, was himſelf 
under the controul of his conſort, a French 


Dr. South, in his Account of Poland, thus deſcribes 
John Sobieſki: «© The king is a very well-ſpoken prince, 
« yery eaſy of acceſs, and extreme civil, having moſt of 
« the qualities requiſite to form a complete gentleman. 
« He is not only well verſed in all military affairs, but like- 
« wiſe, through the means of a French education, very 
«© opulently ſtored with all polite and ſcholaſtical learning. 
« Beſides his own tongue, the Sclavonian, he underſtands 
«he Latin, French, Italian, German, and Turkiſh lan- 
« gunges: He delights much in natural hiſtory, and in all 
< the parts of phyſie. He is wont to reprimand the clergy 
« for not admitting the modern philoſophy, ſuch as Le 
tc Grand's and Carteſius's, into the univerſities and ſchools,” 
&c. douth's Poſthumous Works, p. 24. 


lady, 
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lady &, of exquiſite beauty and elegant man- 
ners, but of reſtleſs intrigue, inſatiable ava- 
rice, and inordinate ambition. This un- 
principled woman fomented a ſpirit of diſ- 
union and jealouſy among her children; and 
loaded her eldeſt ſon with every ſpecies of 
indignity. She formed and ſupported an ad- 
miniſtration called, by way of deriſion, the 
Jewiſh junto; and introduced into the royal 
houſhold a narrow parſimony unbecoming 
the dignity of a powerful ſovereign: in a 
word, by a ſeries of offenſive and wicked 
meaſures, ſhe loſt her huſband the affection 
of his ſubjects; and rendered the cloſe of his 
reign as odious, as the preceding part had 
been popular and glorious. » 

The decline of Sobieſki's life was cloak 
with affliction. He felt himſelf a prey to a 
lingering diſeaſe ; yet, inſtead of deriving 
any comfort from his neareſt connections, he 
experienced an aggravation of his diſtreſs from 
the unnatural conteſts of his children, and the 
ntriguing ſpirit of his queen. The decay of 
his authority, and the indecent cabals almoſt 
openly carrying on for the choice of his 


Marie de la Grange. See p. 282. 
+ His illneſs was a complication of diſorders, gout, 


ſtone, aſthma, dropſy. 
| +4 ſucceſſor, 
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ſucceſſor, affected in the ſtrongeſt manner a 
perſon of his extreme ſenſibility : his ſubjects, 
inſtead of lamenting, ſeemed eagerly to anti- 
cipate his diflolution. Yet, in this deplorable 
ſtate, the king's equanimity, founded on reli- 
gion and philoſophy, did not forſake him, 
and he retained, even upon his death-bed, 
that mixture of ſeriouſneſs and gaiety, ſtrength 
of reaſoning and quickneſs of repartee, which 
ſo ſtrongly marked his character. He died on 
the 17th of June, 1696. Some ſtriking in- 
cidents, immediately preceding his death, are 
tranſmitted to us by the chancellor Zaluſki 
biſhop of Plotſko, who was preſent when he 
expired, . 

Some alarming ſymptoms in Sobieſki's dil- 
order having awakened the queen's ſolicitude 
reſpecting the ſucceſſion to his fortune, ſhe 
earneſtly importuned Zaluſki to preſent him- 
ſelf before the king, and infinuate ſome advice 
concerning the diſpoſition of his affairs. The 
biſhop, when he entered the apartment, find- 
ing the king in an agony of excruciating pain“, 
endeavoured to give him comfort and hopes 
of recovery. But Sobieſki replied, ** I fore- 
t“ ſee my approaching death; my fituation 


* Zaluſki Epiſt. vol. III. p. 5—14. 
& will 
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« will be the ſame to-morrow as it is to-day ; 
« all conſolation is now too late: then, 
fetching a deep ſigh, his majeſty aſked him 
« why he came fo ſeldom to court, and in 
* what manner he employed himſelf at his 
« dioceſe alone? Zaluſki, after expatiating 
upon the duties of his epiſcopal office and the 
reſources of literature, artfully turned the diſ- 
courſe to the buſineſs in queſtion. * Lately,” 

faid he, © I have been employed in no very 
** agreeable, yet neceſſary duty: weighing the 
* frail condition of human nature, remember- 
„ing, that as Socrates and Plato, fo all men 
* muſt die; and confidering the diſſenſions 
* which may ariſe among my relations after 
* my deceaſe, I have taken an inventory of 
my effects, and have diſpoſed of them by 
„will.“ The king, who faw the purport 
of his diſcourſe, interrupted him with a loud 
laugh, and exclaimed, in a quotation' from 
Juvenal ®, O medici, mediam contundite ve- 
nam. What, my Lord Biſhop! you 
* whoſe judgment and good ſenſe I have ſo 
* long eſteemed, do you make your will ? 


* Juvenal, Sat. VI. I. 40. «© Open a vein.” In apply- 


ing this paſlage, it the king meant to inſinuate that the bithop 
Was mad, 


T, 
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* What an uſeleſs loſs of time!“ &c. Not 
diſcouraged by this fally, the biſhop perſe. 
vered in ſuggeſting, © that in juſtice to his 
family and country he ought without delay 
* to regulate the diſpoſition of his effects, 
* and to declare his final inclinations.” 
« For God's ſake, returned Sobieſki with a 
more ſerious tone, do not ſuppoſe that any 
good will ariſe in this age! when vice has 
* increaſed to ſuch an enormous degree, as 
* almoſt to exclude all hopes of forgiveneſs 
* from the mercy of the Deity! Do you 
not ſee how great is the public iniquity, 
“ tumult, and violence ? all ſtrive who {hall 
ff blend good and eyil: without diſtinction ; 
te the morals of my ſubjects are overturned; 
&« will you again reſtore them? My order: 
* are not attended to while I am alive; 
« can I expect to be obeyed when I am 
« dead? That man is happy, who with his 
* own hand diſpoſes of his r. which 
5 executors; ; while they who bequeath them 
* by a will act abſurdly, for conſigning to the 
6 care of others what is more ſecure in the 
hands of their neareſt relations. Have not 
** the regulations of the kings my predeceſiors 
15 been deſpiſed after their deaths? Where 


OE corruption 


great ſ 
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* corruption univerſally prevails, judgment is 
« obtained by money: the voice of conſcience 
« is not heard, and reaſon and equity are nq 
more. Then ſuddenly giving a ludicrous 
turn to the converſation, he exclaimed, 
« What can you ſay to this, Mr. Will- 
« maker * !” 

On the 17th of June, the king growing 
worſe, the biſhop was again ſummoned to 
Villanow ; when his majeſty heard prayers, 
and was particularly fervent in his devotion. 
After dinner, while he was converſing with 
his uſual gaiety in the preſence of Zaluſki 
and the abbe Polignac, he was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a ſtroke of apoplexy ; but recovering a 
little, he confeſſed, and, having received ab- 
ſolution and extreme unction, expired almoſt 
without a groan, in the 66th year of his age, 
and the 23d of his reign, on the ſame day in 
which he was raiſed to the throne. The 
name of Sobieſki is now extinct. My ve- 
neration for this great man prompted me to 
inquire into the fortunes of his family. 

Sobieſki + left behind him his wife Marie 


de la Grange, three ſons, James, Alexander, 


* Quid ad hæc, Domine teſtimentarie! 


+ The abbe Coyer has written the Life of Sobieſki with 
great ſpirit and fidelity, 


and 
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and Conſtantine, and one daughter Thereſa 
Cunigunda. Marie his wife, daughter of 


Henry de la Grange captain of the guards to 


Philip duke of Orleans, and of Frances de la 
Chartre, was maid of honour to Louiſa queen 
of Ladiſlaus IV. She was firſt married to 
 Radzivil prince of Zamoſki; within a month 
after his deceaſe ſhe efpauſed John Sobieſki in 
ſecret, and brought him in dower a large por- 
tion and the favour of his ſovereign. Her in- 
fluence over her huſband, and the ill uſe ſhe 
made of her power when he aſcended the 
throne, have been already obſerved. 

James Louis, the eldeſt ſon of Sobieſki, 
was born at Paris in 1667. He accompanied 
his father to the relief of Vienna, in the 16th 
year of his age; and narrowly eſcaped being 
lain in an action near Banan in Hungary. 
He afterwards gave ſuch fignal proofs of his 
military talents, that, upon his father's in- 
diſpoſition in the campaign of 1687 againſt 
the Turks, he was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the army, although only in the 21ſt 
year of his age ; and received from the ſoldiers 
all the honours uſually paid only to the kings 
of Poland: a ſingular mark of deference in an 
elective monarchy, and which gave encourage- 
ment to an expectation of the throne at his 
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father's deceaſe. His father promoted this 


view with the utmoſt exertion of his intereſt ; 


but it was entirely diſconcerted by the indiſ- 
cretion of the prince, and the reſtleſs intrigues 
of the queen; who, having conceived the 
ſtrongeſt antipathy to her eldeſt ſon, and a 
no leſs violent predilection in favour of her 
ſecond fon Alexander, a prince of a more 
tractable diſpoſition, ſacrificed the dignity of 
her family to a blind impulſe of parental par- 
tiality. 

Sobieſki had ſcarcely expired, before the 
cabals, which even his authority could hardly 
ſuppreſs, broke out with undiflembled vio- 
lence. The diviſion of the king's treaſure 
cauſed the moſt indecent diſputes and alter- 
cations between his widow and children. 
James, without a moment's delay, endeavour. 
ed, though in vain, to ſeize it by force, being 
anticipated by the queen *, who, with the 
aſſiſtance of the abbe Polignac, ſent it into 
France. She had three great objects in view: 
either to obtain the crown for Alexander, 
whom ſhe was ſecure of governing ; to pro- 
mote the election of Count Jablonouſki, great 


*The queen ſent 3,000,000 French livres C. 125,000 
into France. Larrey, Hiſt. Louis XIV, v. II. p. 297. 


general 
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general of the crown, with an intention of 
marrying him; or to favour the pretenſions of 
the prince of Conti, warmly ſupported by 
Louis XIV. At all events ſhe was firmly 
reſolved to procure the excluſion of her eldeſt 
ſon ; and this was the only point ſhe carried. 
Had the family of /Sobieſki been unanimous, 
James would have been elected king; but no 
ſubmiſſion * could ſoften the implacable re- 
ſentment of the queen, who, even when {he 
found it impracticable to ſecure the election 
of her favourite ſon Alexander, or to compals 
any of her other deſigns, both in ſecret and 


* Zaluſki has given the following curious inſtance of 
the queen's implacability. 6 and other ſenators accom- 
< panied prince James to the Queen's at Bieltz, but her 
« majeſty being informed of our approach, retired precipi- 
te tately from the palace in order to avoid the interview; 
« we overtcok her about a mile from Bieltz, and ordered 
ce the driver to ſtop, while ſhe repeatedly urged him to con- 
c tinue. his route: at length the coachman, alarmed by our 
© nymber and threats, ſtopped the carriage. On our ad- 
<ancing to the queen, ſhe received us with great marks 

of diſpleaſure ; and although the prince proſtrated himſelf 
ce before her, and embraced her feet with the moſt profound 
« reſpect, he was not able to extort from her more than a 
« ſhort and evaſive anſwer. Upon his retiring, with his 
« eyes full of tears, I myſelf uſed ſome endeavours to ſoften 
« her reſentment ; which, however, had no other effect than 
ce to draw from her additional expreſſions of diſguſt and 
s indignation.” Zaluſki, vol. III. p. 135. 
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openly ſet herſelf in oppoſition to the pre- 
tenſions of James. When the diet of con- 
vocation aſſembled at Warſaw, the queen 
ſummoned a meeting of ſenators and nuntios 
in her apartment, whom ſhe addreſſed in 
regard to her ſon with all the virulence which 
inveterate fury could inſpire, and all the af- 
ſected candour towards the Poles which the 
moſt conſummate hypocriſy could ſuggeſt *. 
« Although I am not by birth a Pole, I am 
« one by inclination ; and am more attached 
* to this nation than to my own family. 
Reflect maturely whom you will nominate 
your king in the place of my much-regretted 


« huſband ; and I fincerely recommend to you 


not to ele& one of my children. I too well 
* know all their diſpoſitions ; and particularly 

* caution you not to raiſe to the throne the 
l eldeſt prince James. His inconſiderate raſh- 
* neſs will involve the kingdom in ſpeedy and 
inevitable ruin.” The biſhop of Plotſko, 
though her creature, diſguſted at theſe ap- 


pearances of unnatural rancour, importuned 


her to deſiſt ; but ſhe exclaimed with greater 
violence : © Do not interrupt me; I will 
never retract what I have ſaid, as. I prefer 


/ 


* Zaluſki, vol. III. p. 102, 
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te the ſafety of the republic to my own in- 
< tereſts and the ſplendour of my family. 1 
* again exhort the Poles to elect any candi- 
te date in preference to one of my children.“ 
This virulent oppoſition to the views of her 
eldeſt ſon was but too ſucceſsful: he was 
rejected by a great majority, and the choice 
of the nation fell upon Auguſtus elector of 
Saxony. 3 

The ſequel of the hiſtory of Sobieſki's fa- 
mily, now reduced to a private ſtation, will 
be compriſed in a ſhort compaſs. After the 
defeat of Auguſtus II. at the battle of Cliſſow, 
Charles XII. determined to give a new king 
to Poland ; and his veneration for the memory 
of John Sobieſki induced him to offer that 
dignity to his eldeſt ſon. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, Auguſtus was declared by the 
primate unworthy to reign; and a-diet of 
election was convened at Warſaw. James 
was then at Breſlaw, impatiently expecting 
his nomination to the throne ſo worthily filled 
by his father, and from which he had been 
deprived by the unprecedented malice of a 
mother. But the uſual ſingularity of his ill- 
fortune ſtill purſued him: as he was hunting 
with his brother Conſtantine, a ſmall detach- 


ment of Saxon horſemen ſurprized and car- 
ried 
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ried him off; and, inſtead of receiving a 
crown, he was confined in the caſtle of 
Pleiſſenburgh near Leipſic. Conſtantine * 
might have efcaped ; but, from an impulſe of 
fraternal affection, he voluntarily accompani- 
ed his brother into confinement, and admi- 
niſtered conſolation under this grievous reverſe 
of fortune. This event happened on the 28th 
of February, 1704. 

In the month of September, 1706, the two 


| brothers were removed to the fortreſs of 
e Koningſtein, as to a place of ſtill greater ſe- 
' curity ; but in December of the fame year 
8 fortunately obtained their enlargement, upon 
ry the requeſt of Charles XII. at the concluſion 
3 of the celebrated treaty with Auguſtus II. 
0 


in which the latter was compelled to abdicate 
the throne of Poland. This abdication, how- 
ever, did not revive the pretenſions of James 
to the crown, the election having fallen, 
during his confinement, upon Staniſlaus Let- 
[led zinſki, From this period James paſſed a 
private and retired life, and ſeerns to have 
entirely renounced all his views upon the 
crown of Poland. He died in 15737 at Zol- 
kiew in Red Ruſſia, in the yoth year of his 


* Lengnich, Hiſt. Pol. p. 342. 
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age; and in him, as the laſt male of his 
family, the name of Sobieſki became extinct. 
His wife was Hedwige Eleonora , daughter 
of Philip Wilkam ng palatine ; by Her 


* Siſter of N Magdalena wife of the emperor 
Leopold. James had been firſt contracted in marriage 
to the widow of the elector of Brandenburgh' s brother, a 
rich heirefs of the houſe of Radzivil in Lithuania, but 
upon this occaſion he firſt experienced that ill fortune 
which afterwards attended him through life. An envoy 
« was ſent to Berlin to negotiate the marriage, which was 
“ agreed upon by the elector's and her conſent, and the 
«prince himſelf came thither in perſon, with a numerous 
ec attendance, to confummate it. At the ſame time came 
« to Berlin the elector palatine's brother, prince Charles 
« of Newburg, brother to the empreſs, to ſee the cere- 
« mony of the marriage; but this princeſs, taking more 
« fancy to him than to the prince of Poland, gave him 
« encouragement to make his addreſſes to her; which he 
« did with that ſucceſs, that he engaged her ſo far and ſo 
« unexpectedly, that he was privately married to her tie 
« night before ſhe was to be married to the prince of 
« Poland, fo that prince James was forced to return back 
« ſhamefully : which the king his father reſented ſo highly, 
te that he was reſolved to have ſatisfaction from the elector 
« of Brandenburg, for ſuffering his ſon to receive ſo no- 
ec torious an affront at his court; but the elector, know- 
« ing nothing of that private intrigue, juſtified himſelf, 
4 and all animoſities were at laſt adjuſted by prince James's 
4 marrying his rival's ſiſter the princeſs of Newburg, who 
« was ſent into Poland, and has two daughters by him.” 
Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, v. II. p. 188, 189. 

he 
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he left two daughters, Mary Charlotte and 
Clementina Mary. | 

The eldeſt, Mary Charlotte, married in 
1723 Frederic Maurice de la Tour duke of 
Bouillon, who dying within a few days after 
the marriage, ſhe eſpouſed, with a diſpenſa- 
tion from the pope, his brother Charles God- 
frey the fame year. By him ſhe left iſſue a 
ſon, the preſent duke of Bouillon, married 
to a lady of the houſe of Lorraine, and a 
daughter, who eſpouſed the duke of Rohan- 
Rohan. In theſe noble perſons and their 
progeny the female line of Sobieſki {till 


* exiſts. 

e. Clementina Mary, the ca daughter of 
10 prince James, married at Montefiaſcone, in 
um 

as 1719, James Edward Stuart, commonly known 
I fo by the name of the Chevalier de St. George, 
the the pretender to the Britiſh throne. This prin- 
cels, though a woman of great perſonal and 


mental endowments, could not engage the 
ector affection of her huſband; and ſhe was fo 


» no- offended at his attachment to a favourite 


* miſtreſs, that ſhe withdrew from his houſe, 
„end remained for ſome time in a convent near 
Rome. Afterwards, being reconciled to him, 
lhe died at Rome on the 18th of June, 1735, 
aged 33; her death, according to the account 
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of a writer * attached to the Stuart family, 
was occaſioned by religious abſtinence and 


too ſevere mortifications : her remains were 


interred with regal pomp in the church of 
St. Peter, where a monument was erected to 
her memory. She left two ſons by the Che- 
valier : Charles, uſually termed count of Al- 
bany, and Henry, cardinal of Yorke. Charles 
married the princeſs of Stolberg, by whom 
he has no children : a miſunderſtanding not 
long after their marriage taking place between 
them, ſhe quitted her huſband, and took 
ſhelter in a convent in the Tuſcan dominions; 
and, as her quarrel was eſpouſed by the car- 
dinal of Yorke, ſhe obtained a ſeparation for 
life. We may therefore foreſee the extinction 
of the Sobieſki line in the Stuart branch. 
The ample patrimony of James Sobieſki was 
divided equally between his two daughters. 
Having lent a conſiderable ſum to the houſe 
of Auſtria ; he obtained in return a mortgage 
upon certain eſtates in Sileſia, which, upon 
the diviſion of the property after his deceaſe, 
fell to the Stuart family, and were in their 
poſſeſſion when the king of Pruſſia ſecured 
| Sileſia in the year 1740. His Pruſſian ma- 


* Letters from a Painter in Italy, where her funeral 
aud monument are deſcribed v. II. p. 56. 


12 . jeſty 
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jeſty confiſcated theſe lands to himſelf by 
right of conqueſt ; and the houſe of Auſtria 
never made any further compenſation for the 
above-mentioned loan, 

Alexander, ſecond ſon of John Sobieſki, 
was born at Danzic in 1677 ; and as he was 
brought into the world after his father had 
been raiſed to the throne, he was uſually ſtyled 
by his mother, who adored him, the ſon of 
the king; while the affected to call his brother 
James, who was born before his father's elec- 
tion, the ſon of the great marſhal. Excited 
by his mother's partiality, and inflamed by 
an ambition natural to youth, he even aſpired 
to the throne in oppoſition to his brother 


James: afterwards however, when a more 


mature age had corrected his paſſions, and 
his mother's influence had ceaſed to miſlead 
him; he declined, from a principle of fra- 
ternal affection, the acceptance of that very 


crown, which had once been the object of 


his warmeſt hopes. When Charles XII. 
upon the impriſonment of James, offered the 
crown of Poland to Alexander; the latter, 
with a diſintereſtedneſs which reflects the 
higheſt honour upon his memory, refuſed it 
with this generous declaration, that no in- 
2 * tereſt 
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« tereſt ſhould tempt him to avail himſelf 


&* of his brother's misfortunes *.” 
Alexander paſſed his days principally at 
Rome with the queen his mother. During his 
reſidence in that city, he never made his, ap- 
pearance at the court of Clement XI. becauſe 
that pontiff had refuſed to receive him with 
the marks of diſtinction! which he claimed 
as a king's ſon. But the honours which 
were withheld from him while alive, were 
granted unto him when dead; his body be- 
ing permitted to lie in royal ſtate, and to be 
interred with the ſame ceremonies, which 
attended the funeral of Chriſtina queen of 
Sweden. He expired in June 1714, hav- 
ing aſſumed upon his death-bed the habit of 
a capuchin, from a ſuperſtitious notion of 
enſuring his ſalvation 4. 

Conſtantine, having regained his liberty at 
the ſame time with his brother James, mar- 
ried a German baroneſs, maid of honour to 
the princeſs of Neuburg; a marriage of 
paſſion, ſoon followed by repentance, and 
from which he in vain. endeavoured to pro- 


* Voltaire's Charles XII. p. 90. 
+ Vie de Sobieſki, v. III. p. 176. 


cure 


pro- 


cure 
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cure a releaſe by a divorce. He deceaſed in 
1726 without children. 

Thereſa Cunigunda, the daughter of John 
Sobieſki, married in 1696 Maximilian Ema- 
nue elector of Bavaria, and died a widow 
1730. Her ſon Charles Albert, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the electorate of Bavaria, was the 
unfortunate emperor 'Charles VII. and her 
grandſon Maximilian Joſeph expired in 1778 
without ifſue. Her grand-daughter Maria 
Antonietta married Frederic Chriſtian elector 
of Saxony; and the blood of John Sobieſki 
ſtill flows in the veins of their progeny, 
the preſent electoral family. 

Marie de la Grange, the conſort of John 
Sobieſki, paſſed the firſt part of her widow- 
hood at Rome with her father the marquis 
of Arquien, who, from being captain of the 
Swiſs guards to the duke of Orleans, had been 
promoted by her intereſt to the dignity of 
cardinal. She continued to reſide in that 
city until the year 1714, when ſhe retired 
into France, her native country. Louis XIV. 
aſſigned the caſtle of Blois for her reſidence, 
where ſhe died in 1716 *, above 70 years of 


* Vie de Sobieſki, v. III. p. 177. 
W-3 age, 
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age. Her remains were tranſported to War 
ſaw, and from thence conveyed, together 

with thoſe of her huſband, in 1734, to Cra 
cow, and interred in the cathedral of tha 


eity * | $4. - 


* Lengnich, Hiſt, p. 300. 
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Genealogical Table of JOHN SoBIEsK 


Joun Son1esx1 died June 17, 1696; married Marie de la Gran; 
| ö 


A. 


1 


nan 


* 


Jamrs Lovis, b. 1667 ; d. at Zolkiew in Po- TuERESA CuniGcuNnDA, b. March 6, ALETAN DE 
land 1737; m. Hedwige Eleonora daughter 1672; mar. in 1695 Maximilian b. 1677; 
of Philip William Elector Palatine. Emanuel Elector of Bavaria; d. 1730. 1714, unn 

A. * 5 
7 6 Real Rea, £ 8 g 

MarxyCHartoTTE, b. CLENMTN TINA Mary, CnARIESsVII. Albert, b. 1697; 

5th Nov. 1697; m. in b. 1702; m. at Mon- Emp. 1742; d. 1745; mar. 

1723, 1. Frederic Mau- teſiaſcone in Sep. 17 19, Maria Amalia daughter of the 

rice de la Tour duke of james Edward, the Emperor Joſeph I, 

Bouillon, who dying, pretender to the Bri- | 

ſhe married in the fame tiſh throne : ſhe died 1 * 3 
year; 2. Charles God - at Rome in 1735. 

e er MARIA Ax TON IZ TTA, b. July, 1724; U 


— 


m. 1747, Frederic Chriſtian, Elector 
of Saxony; died 1783. 


Govrety CranrtEs 


| 


Lovisa HEN III TTA, 


Hzxar- cor LA m. Jules Hercule | 
Tovr, duke of Bou- duke of Rohan-Ro- 
illon, mar. Loviſa han, 1743. Faxpraic Avus rus, the preſent Elector 


of Saxony, born 1750; married Maria 


Henrietta daughter Amalia princeſs of Deuxponts. 


of Louis prince of 
Lorraine, b. 1728. 


5 


HN RVYLoVu Is, 
b. 1745. 


— — =» 


CunARLES, the preſent pretender, 
b. at Rome 1720; married a 6 
ptinceſs of Stolberg. 


Janxs LroyorD, 
b. 1746; m. the 
princeſs of Heſſe 
Rhenfieldt, 
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Marie de la Grange, who died at Blois, 1716. 
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h 6, ALEXANDER BENEDICT, 
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Cox s TAN TIN E LADISLAU9, b. 1680; 
died 1726 without iſſue; m. a German 
baroneſs; died without iſſue. 


FERDINAND MARIA, b. 16 


95 
d. 1738; m. Anne 5 
of Philip William Elector Pa- 


CrruENT FrANCIS DE 
PavLA, married Anne, 
daughter of Joſeph 
Charles Prince Palatine; 
died witkout iflue, 


ilian b. 1677; d. at Rome 
30. 1714, unmarried. 
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17243 MAxIMILIAN Jos zx, 
Elector Elector of Bavaria, b. 
1734; died Jan. 1, 
1778, without iſſue; 
married Anne Sophia, 
| daugh. of Auguſtus III. 
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Coms of Poland. —Pubhic hbrary.—State of 
Learning. Literature encouraged by the 
king. —Wretched adminiſtration of juſtice. — 
Prifons of Warſaw. —Puniſhments for crimi- 
nal offences. —Torture abohſhed.— Laws re- 


_ /ing to debtors. 
g P EFORE our departure from Warſaw 
| we viſited ſome objects of literary curi- 
ay uſually inſpected by foreigners. We 
rſt adjourned to the palace to examine ſome 
eins and medals relative to the hiſtory of 
Poland. The count of Mazinſki, natural * 
on of Auguſtus III. purchaſed the greateſt 3 
art of this collection, and preſented it to WM 
is preſent majeſty. I ſhall not enter upon 
ny account of the foreign coins and medals ; 
put content myſelf with mentioning a few 
hich relate to Poland. 
The earlieſt coin is that of Boleſlaus I. fon 
f Miciſlaus, the firſt Poliſh prince converted 
d Chriſtianity : this piece of money was 
truck in 999, probably ſoon after the in- 
duction of coining into Poland. There 
M4 was 
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was no head of the ſovereign upon it, only 
the Poliſh eagle on one fide, and a crown on 
the reverſe. The ſeries of coins is broken 
until Sigiſmond I. from whoſe acceſſion it 
is continued in an uninterrupted line, Henry 
of Valois excepted ; during whoſe ſhort reign 
no money was ſtruck in Poland. I noticed 


a curious piece of Albert of Brandenburgh 


as duke of Pruſſia, after he had wreſted that 
country from the Teutonic knights. The 
Pruſſian eagle is marked with an 8, to ſhew 
that Albert held his lands as feudal and tri- 
butary to Sigiſmond I. There was a fine 
medal in honour of John Sobieſki's raiſing 
the ſiege of Vienna, with the following pun- 
ning inſcription: Urbem ſervaſtts et orbem. 
I likewiſe obſerved a medal of his preſent ma- 
Jeſty, caſt in the late turbulent times; it 
had a well-executed likeneſs of the king on 
one fide, and on the reverſe an emblem of 
civil commotions, a ſhip in a ſtorm with thc 
_ claflical alluſion, Ne cede malis. 

The public library next manand..c our at- 
tention, The collection owes its beginning 
to the private bounty of two biſhops of the 
- family of Zaluſki; the following inſcription 
is over the door; * Ciuwmm uſui perpetu? 
8 ee, * illuſtre dicavit 1714. It 


has 
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has ſince received ſeveral large additions from 
various benefactors; and contains 200,000 
volumes. It is very rich in books and ma- 
nuſcripts relating to the Poliſh hiſtory. 

I have only a few obſervations to make 
upon the general ſtate of literature in Poland, 
my ſtay in this country not being long enough 
to collect a more circumſtantial account. 


There are two univerſities, one at Cracow, 


and the other at Vilna: the former was under 
the direction of prieſts, called Academicians ; 


and the latter was ſuperintended by the Je- 


ſuits; but in both, the courſe of ſtudies was 
chiefly confined to theology. Since the ſup- 
preſſion of the Jeſuits, the king has eſtabliſh- 
ed a committee of education, compoſed of 
members diſtinguiſhed either by high ſtation, 
or enlightened underſtandings. The com- 
mittee has an abſolute power in matters of 


education ; appoints profeſſors ; regulates their 


falary; and directs their ſtudies. The ad- 


vantages of this regulation have already been 


experienced. 


Although from the nature of the govern- 


ment learning has in no period been widely 


diffuſed in Poland, yet there never have been 


wanting men of genius and literature, who 
have been an ornament to their country : 
| and 
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and perhaps no nation can boaſt a more re- 
gular ſucceſſion of excellent hiſtorians * ; or 
a greater variety of writers deeply converſant 
in the laws, ſtatutes, and conſtitution. Under 
Sigiſmond I. and his ſon Sigiſmond Auguſtus, 
the arts and ſciences began to be greatly 
diſtinguiſhed by royal patronage ; they were 
cheriſhed by ſome of the ſucceeding mon- 
archs, particularly John Sobieſki; but no 


prince has paid them more attention than the 


preſent king Staniſlaus Auguſtus. His mu- 
nificence in this particular has been attended 
with the happieſt effects. The Poliſh literati 
have, within a few years, given to the public 
a much greater variety of elegant perform- 
ances. than ever appeared in any former period 
of the ſame length. What is more material, 
a taſte for ſcience has ſpread itſelf among 
the nobles, and begins to be regarded as an 
accompliſhment. The enlargement of mind, 
derived by theſe licentious ſpirits from this 
new purſuit, has already weaned ſeveral of 
them from their habits of barbarous turbu- 
lence, and greatly humanized their civil de- 
portment. It may in time teach them tho- 
roughly to comprehend the true intereſt of 


* See p. 261. 
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their country, and the expedience of due ſub- 
ordination, hitherto deemed incompatible with 
liberty: theſe petty deſpots will, perhaps, be 
induced to lay aſide their impolitic contempt 
for their vaſſals; they will perceive that the 
burghers and peaſants are the true ſupports of 
their country; and that Poland wants no- 
thing but juſtice and order to become as flou- 
riſhing as any of the neighbouring ſtates. 

During my continuance at Warſaw I viſited 
the ſeveral priſons ; and inquired into the 
nature of the various tribunals, and the dif- 
ferent modes of puniſhment for criminal 
offences : the occaſion of turning. my parti- 
cular obſervation to theſe objects was prin- 
cipally owing to a caſual meeting I had at 
Vienna with the benevolent Mr. Howard, 
whoſe humane attention to the outcaſts of 
ſociety has reflected ſo much honour on him- 
ſelf and his country. Informing him that 
I was proceeding to the northern kingdoms, 
I intimated an intention to examine the ſtate 
of the priſons and penal laws in thoſe coun- 
tries; and profeſſed a readineſs to lay before 
him the reſult of my obſervations. Mr. How- 
ard approved my deſign, ſuggeſted ſeveral 
uſeful hints, and even dictated ſome ſpecific 
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queſtions tending greatly to facilitate my in- 
quiries. 

I ſhall not enter upon a n of the 
vriſons ; in Warſaw, as they afforded ſcarcely 
any thing worthy of particular notice; I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to the general admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice. 

Atrocious crimes, ſach as murder, &c. 
are puniſhed by beheading or hanging; leſſer 
delinquencies by whipping, hard labour, and 
impriſonment : the nobles never ſuffer any 
corporal puniſhment ; but are liable only ta 
impriſonment and death. Torture was abo- 
liſhed in 1776, by an edi& of the diet, in- 
troduced by the influence of the king ; a regu- 
lation as expreſſive of his majeſty's judgment 
as of his benevolence. It is an infinite ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee the rights of humanity extend- 
ing themſelves in countries, where they had 
been but little known ; a circumſtance that 
muſt caſt a great reflection on thoſe nations 
which, like PF rance, have attained the higheſt 
pitch of civilization, and yet retain the "ol 
leſs and barbarous cuſtom of torture *. 

La queſtion preparatoire, or the infliction of torture, 
for forcing the confeſſion of a crime from an accuſed per- 
fon, has indeed been lately aboliſhed in France; but the 


torture uſed for the diſcovery of accomplices 1s {till 
retained. 
The 
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The defects of the police in this country 
are by no circumſtances ſo ſtrongly evinced, 
as by the frequent impunity of the moſt atro- 
cious crimes : this abuſe may be traced from 
the following cauſes. 1. The greateſt cri- 
minals find at times little difficulty in engag- 
ing the protection of ſome of the principal 
nobles, who occaſionally aſſemble their vaſ- 
fals and retainers in arms, and drive the 
officers of juſtice from their lands. This 
anarchy reſembles the ſtate of Europe in the 
14th century, during the prevalence of the 
feudal laws ; when every great baron poſſeſſed 
territorial juriſdiction, and was almoſt equal 
in authority to the king. 2. The law, eſteem- 


ed by the Poliſh gentry the great bulwark of 
their liberty, which enacts *, that no gentle 


man can be arreſted for miſdemeanors until heis 
convicted of them, notwithſtanding the ſtrong- 
eſt degree of preſumptive proof : the offender, 
of courſe, if likely to be found guilty, takes 
care to withdraw himſelf before the comple- 
tion of the proceſs. Murder indeed, and rob- 
bery on the highway, and a few other capital 


_ crimes, are excluded from this privilege : but 


even in thoſe flagrant enormities no gentle- 


* Neminem captivabimus nifi jure victum. 
| man 
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man can be taken into cuſtody, unleſs actu- 
ally apprehended in the commiſſion of the 
offence. 3. The right which every town 
poſſeſſes of having its own criminal courts of 
juſtice, with judges ſelected ſolely from the 
inhabitants. Many of theſe towns are at pre- 
ſent reduced to ſuch a low ſtate, as ſcarcely 
to deſerve the name of villages: in theſe 
places, conſequently, the judges are neceſſa- 
rily perſons of the loweſt deſcription, and 
totally unqualified for the diſcharge of their 
high office. Innocence and guilt, by theſe 
means, are often not diſtinguiſhed, and as 
often wantonly confounded. Not only the 
power of levying diſcretionary fines, but the 
infliction of corporal puniſhment, and even of 
death itſelf, is entruſted to theſe contempti- 
ble tribunals. The chancellor Zamoilki has, 
in the new code of laws which he is prepar- 
ing for the inſpection of the diet, deſcribed 
the abuſes of theſe petty courts of juſtice in 
the moſt forcible language; and propoſes, 
as the only adequate remedy of the evil, to 
annihilate this right of penal juriſdiction in all 
but nine of the principal towns. 4. There 
are no public officers whoſe province it is to 
proſecute the offenders in the king's name. 


Hence, even in cafe of murder, robbery upon 


the 
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the highway, and the moſt atrocious crimes, 
the delinquent generally eſcapes, unleſs ſome 
individual indicts and brings him to trial: 
this ſeldom happens, as the proceſs is attend- 
ed with no ſmall ſhare of expence. The 
juriſdiction of the great marſhal is almoſt the 
only exception to this flagrant defect of com- 
mon juſtice. His juriſdiction is in force in 
the place where the king reſides, and to the 
diſtance of three Poliſh miles. Within that 
diſtrict the great marſhal can arreſt and pro- 
ſecute for crimes of felony without any plain- 
tiff. In caſes alſo of high treaſon, certain 
officers of the crown, called inſtigatores, are 
impowered by their own authority to cite 
ſuſpicious perſons before the diet. 5. The 
power which every plaintiff poſſeſſes of with- 
drawing his proſecution, even in caſes of the 
greateſt enormity : this cuſtom ſcreens all but 
the indigent from the purſuit of juſtice ; as 
perſons of moderate property are generally 
able to bribe the neceſſity or avarice of their 
accuſer. This practice, founded on a narrow 
principle, that outrages againſt individuals 


are merely private, not public offences, is an 


inſtance of the groſſeſt barbariſm, which all 
civilized nations have renounced : for it re- 
quires a very ſmall degree of legiſlative im- 

provement 
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provement to perceive ; that private wrongs, 
when unchaſtized, become highly injurious to 
the community at large, by affording encou- 
ragement to fimilar offences. 

In viſiting the priſons I ſaw the bad ef. 
fets of this uſage exemplified in a ſtriking 
inſtance. Two perſons, indicted for the aſſaſ- 
fination of a Jew, had been permitted to 
remain in priſon upwards of a twelvemonth, 
without being brought to a trial. The wi- 


dow of the deceaſed, upon whoſe accuſation 


they were impriſoned, having agreed, on the 
payment of a ſtipulated ſum, to drop the ſuit 
and grant them a releaſe, their inability to 
fatisfy her demand had been the only reaſon 
for detaining them fo long in confinement ; 
when I ſaw them they had juſt raiſed the 
money, and were upon the point of obtaining a 

final diſcharge. 
From this ſketch of the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in this country, the expediency of a 
thorough reformation is very apparent. That 
able legiſlator count Zamoiſki, in the new 
code of laws which I have frequently had 
occaſion to mention, has paid particular at- 
' tention to the amendment of the criminal 
laws. But as any innovations- in the courts 
of juſtice, calculated to produce any eſſential 
| benefit, 
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| benefit, muſt materially infringe the privileges 
of the nobles, and countera&t the national 
prejudices ; the moſt uſeful code can ſcarcely 
expect to receive the ſanction of the diet. 

The laws relating to debtors are as follow. 
The creditor proceeds againſt the debtor at 


- finiſhed, allows him eight groſchens, or three 
half-pence, a day for his maintenance ; when 
the debt is proved, the creditor 1s releaſed 
from the above-mentioned contribution : the 
debtor continues in priſon, at the diſcretion 
of his creditor, until the debt is diſcharged ; 
and, if he has no means of ſubſiſtence, is 
obliged to maintain himſelf by working with 
the other delinquents in cutting wood, ſaw- 


gentleman contracts a debt, an action lies 
againſt his lands and. goods, and not againſt 
his perſon, unleſs he gives a note of hand 
with a double fignature, one intended as an 
aſcertainment of the debt, the other as a 
renunciation of his exemption from arreſts; 
but a noble of high diſtinction, even though 
he ſhould bind himſelf by this engagement, 


can bid defiance to all danger of impriſon- 
ment. | 


You kh X CHAP. 


his own expence; and, until the trial is 


ing ſtone, or cleaning the ſtreets. In caſe a 
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CHAP. VI. 


Departure from Warſaw. — Bialliſtock. — 
Entertainment at the counteſs of Braniſki'; 
palace, — Duchy of Lithuania. — Its union 
with Poland. — Deſcription of Grodno, — 
Diets. —Phyfic garden. — General produttions 
of Lithuania. — Account of the Wild-ox.— 
Of the Remix and its pendent neſt. — Manu. 
factures.— Entertainments. — Hoſpitality if 


the Poles.Electiun- dinner, and ball. 


EFORE we quitted Warſaw we wer: 

) honoured with another inſtance of his 
majeſty's wonderful condeſcenſion, a letter 
written with his own hand to the poſt-maſter 
at Grodno, ordering that we ſhould be ſup- 
plied with every accommodation which could 
be procured ; and that we ſhould be per- 
mitted to viſit the manufactures and ever) 


object of curioſity. 


We quitted the capital on the 1th ot 
Auguſt, croſſed the Viſtula, and paſſed through 
the ſuburbs of Praga. About an Engliſh mile 
from Warſaw a foreſt begins ; and continues, 
with little interruption, to the diſtance of 
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eighteen miles. At Wengrow we obſerved a 
fine corps of Ruſſian troops quartered in the 
village. Some of the places in our route, 
though extremely wretched, enjoyed their own 
police and courts of juſtice : they confiſted 
of wooden huts, moſtly thatched, ſome roofed 
with wood, and a few with tiles. The 
country was chiefly ſandy and level until we 
arrived at the Bog, which we crofled at Gran: 
| the river was broad and ſhallow. We aſ- 


Us cended from its banks a ſmall riſe ; and found 
of a better ſoil, and the country more diverſified. 


The road was not unpleaſant, running through 
helds ſown with different ſpecies of corn, 
hemp, and flax ; but we never loſt ſight of 
the foreſt, and always ſaw it ſkirting the 
horizon, In many places I obſerved - the 
wood encroaching upon the fields, and young 
trees ſhooting up in great numbers wherever "WM 
cultivation had been neglected. I was in- | 1 
lormed that this is the caſe in moſt parts of 
ever) Poland; many traces of former encloſures, 
and even the veſtiges of paved ſtreets, being 
liſcernible in the center of the foreſts. 
rough The largeſt place we paſſed through was 
bielſk, capital of the palatinate of Podalachia, 
where the dietine for the. diſtrict is held: it 
little better than a miſerable village, though 
X 2 called, 
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called, in the geographical deſcriptions of 
Poland, a large town. Between Bielik and 
Woytſzi, our wheel was nearly taking fire; 
and while we ſtopped at a ſmall village to 
have it greaſed, I entered ſeveral cottages, 
which I found infinitely worſe even than thoſe 
wretched dwellings which I had before exa- 
mined in the towns where the inhabitants 
were more free; in the latter we obſerved 
furniture and ſome conveniences ; in theſe 
nothing but the bare walls. The peaſants 
were perfect ſlaves, and their habitations and 
appearance correſponded with their miſerable 
ſituation : I could ſcarcely have figured to 
myſelf ſuch objects of poverty and miſery. 
The country we traverſed from Warſaw to 
Bialliſtock was in general ſandy ; but in ſome 
places the ſoil was very rich. All parts were 
fit for cultivation; and many fpots had the 
appearance of great fertility. We remarked, 
however, that the harveſt, even in the molt 
fruitful tracts, was but indifferent; a cir- 
cumſtance evidently owing to the defect in 
huſbandry. 

We arrived late in the evening at Bialli- 
ſtock, a very neat and well- built town. The 
ſtreets were broad, and the houſes, which 
were in general plaſtered, ſtood detached * 

eac 
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each other at uniform diſtances. The ſupe- 
rior neatneſs of Bialliſtock is owing to the il- 
luſtrious family of Braniſki, whoſe palace 
ſtands cloſe to the town, and who have con- 
tributed to ornament their place of reſidence. 
It belongs to the counteſs Braniſki, ſiſter of 
the preſent King, and widow of the late great 
general Braniſki ; who, notwithſtanding this 
alliance, warmly proteſted againſt the election 
of his preſent majeſty. 

The morning after our arrival, the counteſs, 
to whom we had a letter from prince Staniſlaus 
Poniatowſki, honoured us with a moſt polite: 
nvitation to dinner; and ſent her carriage to 
convey us to the palace. We were moſt 
politely received by our noble hoſteſs ; and 
were convinced from her amiable manners, 
condeſcending behaviour, and lively flow of 
converſation, that affability and good ſenſe 
are natural to the family of Poniatowſki. 

We found a large company aſſembled at 
tavle, whom the counteſs had invited to par- 
take of her hoſpitable board, which was ele- 
gantly ſupplied with every delicacy. Among 
other topics, the converſation turned upon our 
mode of travelling through a country ſo poor 
and wretched, and ſo deficient in comfortable 
accommodations. I ſuppoſe,” faid a Poliſh 

A 3 _ gentleman, 
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gentleman, you carry your beds with you; “ 
to which we replied in the negative. How 
* do you ſleep then? Upon ſtraw, when 
& we can get it; and, when we are not ſo 
& fortunate, upon the floor, upon a bench, 
or upon a table.” — You take your pro- 
e viſions, returned the Pole. —“ Very ſel. 
« dom.” — How do you live then?“ — 
© Upon what we can procure : one of our 
« ſervants is ſent before; and generally con- 
« trives to obtain ſome kind of proviſion, 
« which- may ſooth, if not ſatisfy, the de- 
Je mands of hunger; but we have travelling 
« appetites, and are not faſtidious.” 
© are not, however, without knives, forks, 
« and ſpoons ; for ſuch conveniences are not 
« known among the peaſants.” — We each 
< of us carry a claſp-knife; are now and 
te then ſo fortunate as to meet with a wooden 
„ ſpoon ; and never regret the want of a fork.” 
Here our noble hoſteſs made a propoſal to 
ſupply us with knives, forks, and ſpoons, to- 
gether with wine and proviſion : upon our 
declining this offer, the pleaſantly replicd, 
Perhaps you are above accepting them ; | 
„ know the Engliſh are very haughty ; will 
you purchaſe them?“ We made anſwer, 
that we were not afraid of laying ourſelves 
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under any obligations to a perſon of her 
politeneſs and generoſity; but that the object 


of our travels was to gratify curioſity rather 


than appetite; and that we thought ourſelves 
moſt likely to become acquainted with the 
domeſtic economy of the peaſants, by par- 
taking of their accommodations, and by rely- 
ing on them for the ſupply of our wants. 
Willing, however, not to appear rude in a 
rejection of the whole offer, we accepted a few 
bottles of wine, 

The counteſs did us the honour to conduct 
us herſelf through the apartments of the 
palace, which is a large building in the Italian 
taſte; and, on account of its grandeur and 
magnificence, generally called the Verfailles 
of Poland. It was formerly only a royal 
hunting ſeat ; John Caſimir gave it, together 
with Bialliſtock and other eſtates, to Czar- 
nieſki, a general highly diſtinguiſhed by his 
victories over the Swedes at the time that 
Poland was nearly cruſhed by her enemies, 
Among the curioſities preſerved in the palace 
Is a golden cup, which Czarnieſki was ac- 
cuſtomed to wear faſtened to his girdle ; and 
an embroidered ſaſ which he took among 
the ſpoils after a defeat of Charles X. and 
ſuppoſed to belong to that monarch. Czar- 
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nieſki left one daughter, who married Braniſki 
the father of the late great general, by which 
marriage the eſtate came into that family. 
There is one apartment which Auguſtus III. 
uſed to occupy. whenever he paſſed this way 
to the diet of Grodno; and which, out of 
reſpect to the memory of their late ſovereign, 
is left in its original ſtate, In another room 
is a fine portrait of Auguſtus in his royal 
robes, with his head ſhaved in the Poliſh 
faſhion, as he appeared on the day of his 


coronation. In the afternoon we drove about 


the park and grounds, which are very ex- 


tenſive, and elegantly laid out in the Engliſh 
taſte. - 

We cloſed this agreeable day with a ſupper 
at the palace, and took leave, with regret, of 
its amiable and noble miſtreſs. 

Auguſt 13. We fat off early from Bial- 
liſtock : for ſome way we traverſed a con- 
tinued foreſt ; afterwards the country became 
more open, abounding with corn and paſture; 
the towns and villages werelong and ſtraggling; 
all the houſes, and even the churches, of 
wood ; crouds of beggars ſurrounded our car- 
riage whenever we ſtopped ; Jews made their 
appearance without end. About four we ar- 
rived at Grodno; we firſt paſſed through 

ſome 
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ſome wretched ſuburbs inhabited by Jews, 
and ferried over the Niemen, which is broad, 
clear, and ſhallow, aſcended the riſing banks, 
and came to the town, which is built upon an 
eminence overlooking the river, 

Though Vilna is the capital, yet Grodno is 

eſteemed the principal town in Lithuania. 
Formerly Lithuania was entirely uncon- 
nected with Poland, and was governed by its 
own ſovereigns under the title of great-dukes. 
From that rivalry which uſually ſubſiſts be- 
tween contiguous ſtates ; the two nations were 
engaged in a ſeries of perpetual wars, until 
1386 ; when the great-duke Ladiflaus Jaghel- 
lon, having eſpouſed Hedwige and embraced 
the Chriſtian religion, was raiſed to the Poliſh 

throne, and reigned over both countries. 
Ladiſlaus ſoon became ſo ſincere a convert 
to the new religion, which he at firſt adopted 
from intereſted views; that he endeavoured 
to propagate its doctrines among his idolatrous 1 
ſubjects in Lithuania. In ſubſerviency to this bi 
great work, he ordered the hallowed groves 1 
to be cut down, the oracular ſhrine to be 4M 
deſtroyed, the ſacred fire to be extinguiſhed, 
and the ſerpents worſhipped as Gods by his 
ſuperſtitious ſubjects to be ſlain. A belief 
univerſally prevailed among the people, that 
whoever 
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whoever profanely attempted to deſtroy theſe 
objects of their worſhip, would be ſtruck with 
inſtantaneous death : when the falſity of this 
tradition was proved by the impunity of thoſe 
concerned in the ſuppoſed ſacrilege, the Li- 
thuanians flocked in ſuch crouds to be con- 
verted, that the prieſts could only beſtow ſe- 
parate baptiſm on perſons of diſtinction; but 

{tributed the multitude in ranks, and, ſprink- 
ling them with water, gave one Chriſtian name 
to each rank without diſtinction of ſex *. 
Ladiſlaus, having thus introduced the Chriſtian 
religion into Lithuania, nominated his brother 
Caſimir Skirgello governor of that duchy, and 
returned to Poland; but a civil war being 
excited by the ambition of Alexander, ſur- 
named Vitoldus, and by the diſcontents of 


* 4 Fore gens barbara majorum ſuorum religiones re- 
E linquebat. Sed cum juſſu regis ſacer ignis extinctus, 
e templum arique ejus diruta & adytum, unde oracula a 
4 facerdote edebantur, everſum Vilnæ eſſet, necatique ſer- 
pentes, & ſucciſi luci nulla cujuſquam læſione, &c. 
&c. ä | 

« Sed cum immenſi laboris eſſet ſingulos ſacro fonte tin- 
&« gere, nobilioribus tantum hic honor habitus : reliquum 
« vero vulgus turmatim diſtributum, aqua luſtrali five 
« facra a ſacerdotibus conſperſum eſt, unumque nomen 
« cuique turmæ tam virorum quam mulicrum inditum.” 
Cromer, p. 368. 


the 
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the people, ſtill attached to their Pagan rites, 
Lithuania was for ſome time a ſcene of tumult 
and hoſtility. At length, by a compromiſe 
in 1392, Vitoldus was appointed great-duke ; 
and Ladiſlaus contented himſelf with a no- 
minal ſovereignty. 

In 1401 the nobles of Lithuania aſſembled 
at Vilna; and entered into an offenſive and 
defenſive alliance with the king and republic 
of Poland. In 1413 it was ſtipulated, in a 
diet of Poles and Lithuanians held in the 
town of Hrodlo; that, upon the demiſe of 
Vitoldus, the Lithuanians ſhould acknowledge 
no other great-duke but the perſon who ſhould 
be appointed by the king, and with the agree- 
ment of the two nations ; that, in caſe La- 
diſlaus died without iſſue, the Poles ſhould 
ele& no king without the conſent of Vitoldus 
and the Lithuanians ; and that a diet, com- 
poſed of repreſentatives from both nations, 
ſhould meet whenever it was thought ne- 
ceflary, at Lublin or Parzow *. From the 
- demiſe of Vitoldus, who expired in 1439 
in the Soth year of his age, the great-dukes 
were ſometimes, in conformity to this com- 
pact, nominated by the kings of Poland; 


* Dlugoſhus & Cromer, 


at other times, in violation of it, by the 
Lithuanians. At length Sigiſmond I. for- 
tunately united in his perſon the two ſove- 
reignties, and was ſucceeded in both by his 
ſon Sigiſmond Auguſtus. 

Hitherto the connection between the two 
nations had been more an alliance than an 
union; but Sigiſmond Auguſtus having no 
children, and being the only ſurviving male 
heir of the Jaghellon family, planned the 
union of Poland and Lithuania, leſt upon his 
deceaſe the connection ſhould be diſſolved, 
and 'the two nations be again governed by 
different princes. After ſome difficulties, and 
being once fruſtrated in his attempt, he ob- 
tained, from a general diet held at Lublin in 
1569, that Poland and Lithuania ſhould from 
henceforth be united and conſidered as one 
nation; that one ſovereign ſhould be choſen 
conjointly by both people ; that the Lithua- 
nians ſhould ſend nuntios to the general diet, 
be admitted into the ſenate, and have an equal 
ſhare in the public honours and employments ; 
that no alliance ſhould be made with foreign 
powers, and no embaſſadors diſpatched with- 
out the conſent of both parties; that the ſame 
money ſhould paſs current in both countries ; 
in ſhort, that they ſhould have no diſtinction 
of 
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of privilege or intereſt. Upon the ratification 
of this union, Sigiſmond Auguſtus renounced 
all hereditary right to Lithuania. From this 
period the ſame perſon has been uniformly 
elected king of Poland and great-duke of 
Lithuania; and the two nations have been 


incorporated into one republic *. 


Grodno is a large and ſtraggling place, but 
contains no more than 3, ooo Chriſtians, ex- 
cluding the perſons employed in the manu- 
factures, and 1,000 Jews. It has greatly 
the appearance of a town in decline; con- 
taining a mixture of wretched hovels, falling 
houſes, and ruined palaces, with magnificent 
gateways, remains of its ancient ſplendour. 
A few habitations in good repair make the 
contraſt more ſtriking. | 

The old palace, in which the kings uſed 
to reſide during the diets, ſtood upon an hill 
of ſand riſing abruptly from the river, and 
forming part of its bank : ſome remains of 
the ancient walls ſtill exiſt. Oppoſite to this 
hill is the new palace, built, but never in- 
habited, by Auguſtus III. as it was not 
finiſhed at the time of his death. In this 
palace are the apartments wherein the diets 


* Lengnich, Jus Pub. v. I. p. 30 to 33. 


are 
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are held, or rather will be held if they are 
ever again ſummoned to Grodno. According 
to the treaty of Hrodlo; Lublin, or Parzow, 
or any other more commodious town, was 
appointed for the meeting of the Poliſh and 
Lithuanian deputies; but in the articles of 
union it was ſtipulated, that Warſaw ſhould 
be the place where the repreſentatives of the 
two nations were to aſſemble . In 1673, 
as I have already obſerved, it was enacted, 
that every third. diet ſhould be held at 
Grodno ; and, in conformity to this law, 
the firſt. national aflembly was convened here 
in 1678 under John Sobieſki. But when the 
next turn of Grodno arrived, that monarch 
fummoned the diet to Warſaw : the Lithua- 
nians ſtrongly oppoſed this infringement of 
their rights; and their deputies, inſtead of 
proceeding to Warſaw, where the king, ſe- 
nate, and. nuntios of Poland were met, re- 
paired to this town, and formed a ſeparate 
diet, In order to prevent a civil war, which 
this diviſion might occaſion, a negotiation 
took place ; and it was at length ſettled, that 
the diet of 1673 ſhould aſſemble at Warſaw, 
but. be called the diet of Grodno, and that 


- Lengnich, Jus Pub. v. II. p. 315, &c. 
the 
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the marſhal ſhould be choſen from the Li- 
thuanian nuntios *#. From that time the 
diets have been occaſionally ſummoned ta 
Grodno ; until the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, when they have been uniformly held 
at Warſaw ; and this innovation has been 
tacitly agreed to by the Lithuanians, on ac- 
count of the diſtance of this town from the 
royal reſidence, as well as in conſideration of . 
the troubles which convulſed the country. 
We carried a letter of recommendation ta 
Mr. Gillibert, a French naturaliſt of great 
learning and abilities, who has the ſuper- 
intendence of the college and phyſic garden. 
The king of Poland has eſtabliſhed in this 
place a Royal Academy of Phyſic for Li- 
thuania, in which ten ſtudents are inſtructed 
in phyſic, and twenty in ſurgery. They 
are all lodged, boarded, and taught at his 
majeſty's expence : an inſtitution that reflects 
the higheſt honour upon the king ; and which 
has greatly flouriſhed under the royal patronage 
and protection. The phyſic garden, which 
did not exiſt in 1776, made, when 1 paſſed 
through the town in 1778, a very reſpe&- 
able appearance ; which was entirely owing 


* Vie de Sobieſki, p. 19. | 
to 
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to Mr. Gillibert's attention and care. It 
contained 1,500 exotics, amongſt which were 
ſeveral delicate American plants ſown in the 
open air, and which thrived remarkably well 
in this climate. Mr. Gillibert told me, that 
he had' diſcovered 200 ſpecies of plants in 
Lithuania, which were only thought indige- 
nous in Siberia, Tartary, and Sweden ; and 
that in the whole duchy he had obſerved 
980 ſpecies, excluſive of the forts common to 
moſt countries in Europe. bh 

Mr. Gillibert had lately formed a ſmall 
collection, chiefly conſiſting of the productions 
of Lithuania; and was employed in arranging 
materials for a natural hiſtory of this duchy: 


he propoſes to begin his publications upon 


that ſubject with a Flora Lithuanica ; which 
will be ſucceſſively followed by an account 
of the mineralogy, inſects, quadrupeds, and 
birds. Conſidering the infant ſtate of natural 
knowledge in this country, the deſign wall 
require great length of time and perſeverance 


before it is completed; but there is nothing 


which aſſiduity and attention may not effect. 
I be animals roving in the boundleſs foreſts 
of Lithuania are the bear, the wolf, the elk, 
the wild-ox, the lynx, the beaver, the glou- 
ton, the wild-cat, &c. 
8 At 
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At Grodno I had an opportunity of ſeeing | | 


a female of the wild-ox, probably the ſame 
quadruped. which is deſcribed by Ariſtotle 
under the name of Bonaſus, ſtyled Urus in 
the Commentaries of Cæſar, and called Biſon 
by ſome naturaliſts. That which fell under 
my obſervation was not full grown, about 
the ſize of a common Engliſh cow, ſhaped 
like a buffalo, but without the protuberance 9 
over its ſhoulders: its neck was high and 1 | 
thick, and covered with long hair, or mane, \| 
which fringed .down the throat and breaſt, 
and hung almoſt to the ground, ſomewhat 
reſembling that of an old lion: the forehead 
was narrow, with two horns turning in- 
wards *, and the tongue of a bluiſh colour. N 
The male, as we were informed, is ſome wn 
times fix feet in height, and is more fierce 


and ſhaggy than the female. 
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* Ariſtotle deſcribes the horns of the Bonaſus as 
va k xixapes R anna, © crooked and bending 
© towards each other.” A circumſtance which ſeems to 1 
have puzzled commentators upon Ariſtotle, who did not 1 14 
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conſider that the figure of the horns varies exceedingly in } 
the ſame ſpecies, in a wild or tame ſtate, and cannot be i 
admitted as forming a ſpecific difference. See Ariſt. | } 1108 
Hiſt, Anim, L. IX. c. 45. alſo Camus Hiſt, des Ani- (4010 08 


maux, cited in Maty's Review for April, 1783, P. 313, jt of 
&c. | | 1 1 0 


Linnæus 


Vol. I. . 
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Linnæus has claſſed the Bongſus, the Urus, 
and the Biſon (probably the ſame animal with 
different names) under three ſpecies ; Buffon 
reduces them to two, the Urus and the Biſon; 
and Pennant has compriſed them all under 
one ſpecies E. His opinion has been lately 
adopted by Pallas, in a very curious diſſer- 
tation publiſhed in the Acts of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Peterſburgh. 
That celebrated naturaliſt informs us, that 
this ſpecies of the wild-ox, which was for- 
merly very common in Europe, exiſts no 
where in that continent, except in theſe 
Lithuanian foreſts, in ſome parts of the Car- 
pathian mountains, and perhaps of the Cau- 
caſus. He agrees alſo with Buffon, in hold- 
ing the on or wild-ox of America to be 
only a variety of the urus changed by the 
climate . 

Lithuania is very rich in 1 
among the birds of prey the eagle and vul- 


* Syſtema Naturz. Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. Pennant's 
Hiſt. of Quad. p. 15. 

+ Sur le Buffle à Queue de cheval in Nov. Act. Pet. 
1771. Part I. p. 232, &. Alſo in his Neue Nord. 
Beytrage, p. 2. | | 5 | 

ture 
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| ture are very common. The Remix * or 
little ſpecies of titmouſe, called Parus Pen- 
| dulinus, is not unfrequently found in theſe 


dent neſt induced me to give an engraving 


are of the ſmalleſt ſpecies of titmice. The 
head is of a very pale bluiſh aſh-colour ; the 
forepart of the neck and the breaſt tinged 
with red; the belly white ; wings black ; 
back and rump of a yellowiſh ruſt-colour ; 
quill feathers cinereous, with the exterior 
ſides white; the tail ruſt-coloured. The male 
is fingularly diſtinguiſhed from the female by 
a pair of black-pointed whiſkers. 

Its neſt is in the ſhape of a long purſe, 
which it forms with amazing art, by inter- 
weaving down, goſs-a-mer, and minute fi= 
bres, in a cloſe and compact manner, and 
then lining the inſide with down alone, fo as 
to make a ſnug and warm lodge for its young 
brood. The entrance is at the fide, ſmall 
and round, with its edge more ſtrongly mark- 
ed than the reſt of this curious fabric: the 


Nord. * am indebted to that able naturaliſt, Mr. Pennant, 


plate, 


| ® 2 bird, 


parts. The wondrous ſtructure of its pen- 


of both that and the birds themſelves. They 


for this deſcription of the Remiz, and for the annexed 
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bird, attentive to the preſervation of its eggs 


and neſtlings from noxious animals, ſuſpends 
it at the leſſer end to the extremity of the 
ſlender twigs of a willow, or ſome other tree, 
over a river. Contrary to the cuſtom of tit- 
mice, it lays only four or five eggs: poſſibly 
Providence hath ordained this ſcantineſs of 
eggs to the Remiz ; becauſe by the ſingular 
inſtinct imparted: to this bird, it is enabled to 
ſecure its young much more effectually from 
deſtruction, than the 8 ſpecies, which are 
very prolificg. 

Mr. Gillibert ae baned me Pe a great 
quantity of yellow amber is frequently dig 
up in the Lithuanian foreſts; and that it is 
probably the production of a ſmall reſinous 
pine *. By ene me that the duchy 


abounds 


8 Ws 
* 8 * * » 


* Naturaliſts W 18 Ader * the origin 
of amber. Some maintain it to be an animal ſubſtance: 
others claſs it among the minerals; ſome aſſert, that it is 
*A vegetable oil united with a nerd acid; but the moſt 
common opinion ſeems to be that it is a foffl bitumen. 
A few, with Mr. Gillibert, hold it to be the reſinous juice 
of a pine hardened by age: this latter opinion was alſo 
maintained by the ancient Romans. Amber is moſt uſually 
found upon the ſea-coaſt, and though frequently diſcovered 
ſeyeral feet beneath the ſurface of the ground, yet has been 
ppc to have never been dug up at any conſiderable 

diſtance 
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abounds in iron ochre, called by Linnæus To- 


phus humqſo ochreaceus, and deſcribed by Wal- 
lerius * under the article of Ferrum limoſum, 
which produces forty pounds of metal in an 
hundred weight ; that it yields alſo ſeveral 
ſpecies: of copper and iron pyrites ; black 
agate, which always bears a reſemblance to 
the roots of pines ; detached maſſes of red 

and 


diſtance from the ſea; a circumſtance which has led 
ſeveral naturaliſts to conjecture, that it owes, in a great 
meaſure, its production to the ſea, But this hypotheſis is 
confuted by the diſcovery of theſe large pieces of amber 
in the heart of the Lithuanian foreſts far from any ſea, 
See Plin. Hiſt. Nat. L. 37. Sec. XI. Tacitus de Mor, 
Germ. Macquaire's Chymiſtry, v. II. p. 206. Biſhop of 
Landaff's (Dr. Watſon) Eſſays on Chym. v. III. p. 12. 
and particularly Wallerius Syſt. Min. v. II. p. 115—117. 

where the reader will find a liſt of the principal naturaliſts, 

who have written upon Amber, 


* Wallerius Syſt, Min, v. II. p. 255. 


+ Mr. Gillibert thus deſcribes theſe agates in the Acts 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. Mr, Gillibert 
« dans une lettre a Mr. le Profeſſeur Pallas, parle d'une 
E petrification tres remarquable, commune dans ce pays 
Lithuania], laquelle eſt agathe par fa nature, mais re- 


© ſemble parfaitement par fa forme, à des racines de ſapins 


« petrifices, Les racines agatifees ſont bandees de noir 
© autour de leur axe, et incruſtẽes d'une Ecorſe griſe ou 
© blanchatre. On en trouve a demi petrifices ; et toutes 
donnent une odeur empyreumatique au feu, qui provient 
Y 3 CC d'un 
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and grey granite ; pudding ſtones, contain- 
ing chryſtals of white quartz; the echinus 
agatized; a large quantity of falſe precious 
ſtones, ſuch as amethyſts, topazes, garnets, 
alſo chalcedonies, cornelians, milky agates, 
the oculus cattr, or cat's eye, jaſpers, and par- 
ticularly the red ſpecies. He added, that 
Lithuania was extremely rich in marine pe- 
trifactions, and chiefly in thoſe which are 
common in the Baltic: of theſe the madre- 
pores are the moſt numerous; and amongſt 
others the Corallinum Gothlandicum is not un- 
common, which is deſcribed in the firſt vo- 
lume of the Amænitates Academic & as ex- 
tremely rare, | 

The next morning we viſited the manu- 
factures eſtabhſhed by the king in 1776. 
They were carrying on in wooden ſheds, 
built by Auguſtus III. for ſtables, which had 
been converted into temporary working looms, 
and dwelling houſes for the accommodation of 
the manufacturers ; it was expected that the 


d'un reſte de principe bitumeneux. D*Ailleurs toutes 
« les petrifications d'origine marine ſe trouvent agatiſces 


dans ce pays couvert d'un fable fin, dont les eaux peu- 


© vent extraire un principe pẽtrifiant de cette nature,” 
Nov. Act. Acad, Pet. for . p. 451 


P. 211. 
Whole 
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whole eſtabliſhment would be ſoon removed 
to Loſſona, a village near Grodno, where 


convenient buildings, conſtructing at his ma- 


jeſty s expence, were nearly finiſhed for 
that purpoſe. The principal manufaQtures 


are cloth and camlets, linen and cottons, 


filk ſtuffs, embroidery, ſilk ſtockings, hats, 
lace, fire arms, needles, cards,, bleaching 
wax, and carriages. The country furniſhes 
ſufficient wool, flax, hemp, beavers hair, 
and wax for the ſupply of the manufactures 
which employ thoſe commodities ; but the 
filk, cotton, iron, colours, gold and ſilver for 
the embroidery, and fine thread from Bruſ- 
ſels for the lace, are imported, 

| Theſe manufactures employ 3-000 perſons; 
including thoſe diſperſed in the contiguous 
villages, who ſpin linen and worſted thread. 


There are ſeventy foreigners, who direct the 


different branches; the reſt are natives be- 
longing to the king's demeſnes. The ap- 
prentices are boys and girls, all children of 


Foliſh peaſants, who are clothed and fed, 


and have beſides a ſmall allowance in money. 
The directors complain that there is no emu- 
lation among them; and that, although they 
are better fed and clothed than the other 
peaſants, yet they cannot excite them to in- 
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duſtry by any other means than force. Nor 
is this a matter of wonder; for they ſtill con- 
tinue in a ſtate of ſervitude, and are appre- 
henſive, if they ſhould acquire any unuſual 
profit, and carry it to their parents, it would 
be taken away: and it has frequently hap- 
pened, that any little pittance, they had gain- 
ed by their labour, has been wreſted from 
them, in order to pay the quit- rents which 
their parents owed to their lords. One of theſe 
apprentices, more ſhrewd than the reſt, ſaid to 
the director, who was trying to ſtimulate 
her induſtry, « What advantage ſhall I ob- 
F< tain if I follow your advice? let me become 
ever ſo {ſkilful in my trade, I ſhall always 
& continue ſubject to my maſter : the labour 
« will be mine, and the profits his.” To 
which obſervation no anſwer could be given. 
Moſt of them appeared with ſuch a ſettled 
melancholy in their countenances, as made 
my heart ache to ſee them : and it was evi- 
dent that they worked from compulſion, and 
not from inclination. As ſome remedy to 
this evil, it has been propoſed, after a certain 
term of years, to give liberty to thoſe who 
particularly excel, and diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by any extraordinary exertions. But this 
humane propoſal has been rejected, from a 
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notion that ſuch perſons, when once made 
free, would no longer continue to work; and 
that by theſe means the manufactures would 
be deprived of the beſt hands. Though this 
inconvenience might occaſionally take place; 
yet the encouragement of ſuch a regulation 
would beget alacrity and excite induſtry, and 
would therefore create a greater number of 
artiſts than it would emancipate. It might 


now and then occaſion the loſs of a manu- 


facturer; but would diffuſe ſuch a know- 
ledge of the manufacture, as to render the 
loſs immaterial. 

Theſe manufactures are {till in their infancy, 
but their inſtitution reflects a conſiderable 
luſtre upon his majeſty's reign; and more 
particularly as his attention was not with- 
drawn from them during the civil convulſions 
which ſo lately ſhook his throne. 

On the firſt evening of our arrival at Grodno, 
a Poliſh nobleman, to whom we were in- 


troduced by Mr. Gillibert, invited us to ſup- 


per with ſuch frankneſs and cordiality, that 
it would have been rudeneſs not to have ac- 
cepted the invitation. After an hour's con- 
verſation, he conſigned us to the care of his 
wite, and retired; nor did he again make 

his 
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his appearance the whole evening. This 
ſeeming inattention, ſo contrary to the polite- 
neſs of the invitation, occaſioned at firſt ſome 
ſurprize; but we afterwards found, that good 
manners equally directed his behaviour in 
both theſe inſtances. Having before our ar- 
rival invited ſome Poliſh gentlemen to ſup 
with him, who could not converſe in French, 
and who drank freely; he thought juſtly 
enough that we ſhould paſs a more agreeable 
evening with the ladies. We had a ſmall 
party at ſupper, which was cheerful and agree- 
able ; for the Poles are a very lively people, 
and the women in general amiable and well- 
bred. 

We dined the following day with count 
Tyſenhauſen vice-chancellor of Lithuania: it 
was an election-dinner previous to the dietine, 
which was to aſſemble at Grodno, in order to 
chuſe the repreſentatives of this diſtri& for 
the approaching diet. There were eighty no- 
bles at table, all, a few excepted, in their 
national dreſs, and with their heads ſhaved 
in the Poliſh faſhion, Before dinner they 
faluted the count with great reſpect, ſome kiſ- 
ſing the hem of his garment, others ſtoop- 
ing down and embracing his legs. Two 
ladies 


I could 
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ladies were at table, and, as ſtrangers, we 
had the poſt of honour aſſigned to us, and 
were ſeated by them. It was my good for- 
tune to ſit next to one who was uncommon- 
ly entertaining and agreeable, and never ſuf- 
fered the converſation to flag. After dinner 
ſeveral toaſts went round :—the king of Po- 
land—the diet—the ladies who were pre- 
ſent—a good journey to us, &c. The maſter 
of the feaſt named the toaſt, filled a large 
glaſs, drank it, turned it down to ſhew that 
it was empty, and then paſſed it to his next 
neighbour ; from whom it was circulated in 
ſucceſſion, and with the ſame ceremonies 
through the whole company. The wine was 
champagne, the glaſs large, and the toaits nu- 
merous : but there was no obligation, after 
the firſt round, to fill the glaſs ; it was only 
neceſſary to pour in a ſmall quantity and paſs 
the toaſt, As it is eſteemed a kind of hoſpi- 
tality in Poland to circulate the wine freel 
among the gueſts ; my fair neighbour, when 
it was my turn to drink her health, propoſed 
that I ſhould fill a bumper. Though I had 
already drank one in honour of his majeſty, 
and would willingly have declined another, 
could not diſobey the orders of an agreeable 
Woman; 
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woman; and did the fame homage to beauty 
that I had before paid to royalty, The next 
turn was the health of the other lady, which 
my fair neighbour urged me to do juſtice to 
in the fame manner; but I excuſed myſelf 
by intimating, that ſhe alone was deſerving of 
ſuch a tribute. 

In the evening the count gave us a ball 
concluded by an elegant ſupper. The ball 
was lively and agreeable. The company 
amuſed themſelves with Poliſh and Engliſh 
country dances : the former were ſimple, but 
not deficient in grace, accompanied by 2 
moſt pleaſing air: the company ſtood in 
pairs; the firſt man led his partner round 
the room in a kind of ſtep not much unlike 
that of a minuet, he then quitted her hand, 
made a ſmall circle,. joined hands again, 
and repeated the fame movements until the 
conclufion. The ſecond couple began as ſoon 
as the firſt had advanced a few ſteps, and was 
quickly followed by the remainder, fo that 
all the parties glided after one another at 
the ſame time. The Poles are very fond of 
this dance : although it has little variety, 
they continued it for half an hour without 


intermiſſion, and frequently renewed it during 
the 
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the courſe of the evening. The intervals 
between this national dance were filled with 
Engliſh country dances, which they perform- 
ed with equal expertneſs, and with no leſs 
delight. An elegant ſupper, to which only 
a ſelect party was invited, agreeably concluded 


the entertainment of the day. 


The count politely preſſed us to continue 


ſome time at Grodno, and to take up our 


abode in his houſe ; but as we were deſirous 
of arriving at Peterſburgh before the com- 
mencement of the winter, we declined the 
invitation, which we ſhould otherwiſe have 


accepted with the greateſt pleaſure. 


Some of 


the company, however, had kindly endea- 
voured to detain us by the following ſtrata- 
gem: they privately deſired the coach-maker 
employed in mending our carriage to execute 
the commiſſion in a dilatory manner; and al- 
though we had accidentally diſcovered this 
project, yet it was not without the moſt ur- 
gent remonſtrances that we obtained the ne- 
ceſſary repairs. In order to ſpare our ac- 
quaintance the trouble of making, and our- 
ſelves the pain of rejecting, any further ſoli- 
citations ; we thought it moſt expedient to 
ſteal away in the night without appriſing any 


one of our deſign. 


It 
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It was our intention to have gone to Vilna; 
but as this was the time of electing nuntios, 
the poſtmaſter informed us, that for want of 
horſes we ſhould be delayed upon the road at 
ſome wretched village without a poſſibility of 
proceeding : we therefore, very unwillingly, 
and to our great diſappointment, altered our 
route, as we wiſhed much to have viſited the 
capital of Lithuania. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VII. 


Continuation of the tour through the duchy of 
Lithuania.—Number of fews.—Badneſs of 
the roads and want of accommodations. —Cloſe 
of the dietine at Minſk.— Poverty and wretch- 


edneſs of the natives, —Comparattve view of 
the Swils and Poliſh prajants.—Remarks on 
the Plica Polonica. 


N our route through Lithuania we could 
not avoid being ſtruck with the ſwarms of 
Jews, who, though very numerous in every 
other part of Poland, ſeem to have fixed their 
head-quarters in this duchy. If you aſk for 
an interpreter, they bring you a Jew ; if you 
come to an inn, the landlord is a Jew ; if you 
want poſt-horſes, a Jew procures them, and 
a Jew drives them; if you wiſh to pur- 
chaſe, a Jew 1s your agent : and this perhaps 
is the only country in Europe where Jews 
| cultivate the ground; in paſſing through Li- 
thuania, we frequently ſaw them engaged in 
ſowing, reaping, mowing, and other works of. 
huſbandry. 

The roads in this country are entirely ne- 
glected, being little better than by-paths 
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winding through the thick foreſt without the 
leaſt degree of artificial direction: they are 
frequently ſo narrow as ſcarcely to admit a 
carriage; and are continually ſo obſtructed 
by ſtumps and roots of trees, and in many 
parts fo exceedingly ſandy, that eight ſmall 
horſes could ſcarcely drag us along. The 
poſtilions were frequently boys of ten or 
twelve years of age, hardy lads, who rode 
poſts of twenty and even thirty Engliſh miles 
without a ſaddle, and with hardly any cover- 
ing except a ſhirt and a pair of linen drawers, 
The bridges acroſs the rivulets were ſo weakly 
conſtructed and ſo old, that they ſeemed ready 
to crack with the weight of the carriage; 
and we thought ourſelves fortunate in getting 
over them without an accident. 
; Some travellers have remarked, that the 
foreſts, through which our route lay, are ſet 
on fire by lightning or other natural cauſes, 
and blaze for a conſiderable time. At firſt 
we conceived this repreſentation to be well- 
Founded, as we diſcovered in many parts evi- 
dent traces of extenſive conflagrations. Upon 
inquiry, however, we were informed, _ 
the peaſants, being obliged annually to furni 
their landlords with a certain quantity of tur- 


i he trunks of the pines 
pentine, ſet fire to the tru my 
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while ſtanding, and catch it as it oozes from 
the ſtems. We could obſerve few trees with- 
out marks of fire upon them: ſome were 
quite black, and nearly charred to cinder; 
ſome half-burnt ; others conſiderably ſcorch- 
ea, but continuing to vegetate. 

Auguſt Ic. After twenty hours inceffant 
travelling we arrived late in the evening at 
Bielitza, which is diſtant about ninety Eng- 
liſh miles from Grodno ; and ſet out before 
day-break, anxious to reach Minſk on the 
morning of the 17th, when a dietine for the 
election of nuntios was to be aſſembled. We 


C ſtopped a ſhort time at Novogrodec, which is 
= all built of wood, except two or three ruinous 
0 brick-houſes, a convent that belonged to the 
Jeſuits, and ſome mouldering ſtone-walls ſur- 
he rounding a ſmall eminence, upon which are 
ſet the remains of an old citadel. Near Novo- 
es, grodec we paſſed a large number of barrows, 
irſt which the peaſants call Swediſh burying- 
all- places. In this part the country was leſs 
WY andy, of a richer ſoil, and ſomewhat diverſi- 
pon fed with hill and dale: the ſolitary extent of 
that the foreſts was more than uſually interſperſed 
iſh with villages and dotted with fields of paſture, 
tur- n which we obſerved numerous herds of 
ines cattle, 
hile Yor. I, 4. Upon 
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Upon our arrival at the ſmall village of 


Mir, we found that our original intention of 
reaching Minſk by the next morning was 
ſcarcely practicable, even if we continued our 
journey during the night. The diſtance was 
between ſixty and ſeventy miles; the night 
extremely dark; the roads bad; and, we were 
informed, that in ſome places we ſhould be 
obliged to croſs ſeveral bridges not very paſſ- 
able even in the day without the utmoſt 
circumſpection. Our deſire therefore of be- 
ing preſent at the election of nuntios gave 
way to theſe ſuggeſtions; and we ſacrificel 
the gratification of our curioſity to the con- 
ſiderations of perſonal ſafety. The pleaſures 
of Mir certainly offered no inducement for 
delay: the poverty of the inhabitants denied 
a ſcanty ſupply of the moſt ordinary refreſh- 
ments; the higheſt entertainment which the 
place afforded being a ſuſpenſion of the dan- 
gers of travelling, and the ſum of our com- 
forts an intermiſſion of fatigue. 

The badneſs of our accommodations at 
Mir led us to conſider Minſk (where we arriv- 
ed on the evening of the 17th) as the {cat 
of taſte and luxury. We there experienced 
comforts to which we had lately been ſtran- 


gers; a neat white-waſhed room with 2 
2 + "hen 
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brick floor, no fleas or flies, plenty of clean 
ſtraw, good bread, and freſh meat. After a 
refreſhing night's reſt, we fallied forth the 
next morning to the refectory of the Jeſuits 
monaſtery, the place where the nuntios had 
been choſen the preceding day. We had 
ſome difficulty in gaining admittance ; until 
a perſon, who appeared to be a man of con- 
ſequence, inquired in the German language 
our country and our buſineſs. Upon our an- 
ſwering that we were three Engliſh gentle- 
men, deſirous of ſeeing every thing worthy of 
obſervation, he expreſſed much ſurprize at 
the plainneſs of our drefles, particularly at 
our want of ſwords. ** In Poland,” he faid, 
every gentleman wears his ſabre as a badge 
of his rank, never appearing in public 
„without it; and I adviſe you to obſerve 
* this cuſtom as long as you continue in 
* this country, if you wiſh to be conſidered 
as gentlemen.” Thanking him for his 
advice, we accompanied him into the re- 


fectory, where we found the majority of 


the dietine ſtill aſſembled, though not 
upon national buſineſs; in plain Engliſh, 
they were engaged in drinking, a no leſs eſ- 
ntial appendage of a Poliſh than a Britiſh 
election. One perſon, whom they ſeemed to 
"2 treat 


| 
| 
| 
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treat with deference, was conſtantly employed 
in delivering drams to the electors, who were 
ſtanding in different parts of the room: many 
ceremonies paſſed at every circulation of the 
glaſs; they touched their breaſts, ſtooped 
towards the ground, and drank the nuntios 
and each other's health with great ſolemnity. 
Several of the Poliſh gentlemen converſed 
with me in Latin: they informed me, that 
every palatinate is divided into a certain num- 
ber of diſtricts; and that each diſtrict chuſes 
two nuntios. I aſked whether the election 
of the diſtrit of Minſk had been conteſted; 
they told me, that three candidates had offered 
themſelves. I then inquired whether the 
elected nuntios were of the king's party; and 
they anſwered, © We have in this inſtance 
% complied with his majeſty's recommenda- 
% tion.” — ** You have acted,” I replied, 
« with great propriety: is he not a good 
e prince? . A good prince !” returned the 
Poles, © yes, the moſt excellent that ever 
« filled a throne.” / 

Minſk is a large place: two churches and 
the monaſtery which belonged to the Jeſuits 
are conſtructed of brick ; and the remaining 
buildings, though of wood, have a neater 
look than the generality of dwellings in this 


country. 
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country. On returning to our inn, we re- 
ceived an invitation to dinner from a Poliſh 
count ; but as the weather appeared fine, as 


our carriage was at the door, and all things 
prepared for our immediate departure, we 
determined to give up an opportunity of ſo- 
cial enjoyment to the expediency of purſuing 
our journey. 

Augult 18. We were conſiderably fatigued 
with our journey from Minſk to Smolewitzo, 
which, though ſcarcely thirty miles, employed 
us, on account of the badneſs of the roads 
and other unexpected delays, near twelve 
hours. The weather was cold and rainy, the 
wind high, the roads worſe than uſual ; and 
the evening proved extremely dark. We 
were almoſt beginning to deſpair of reaching 
our deſtined ſtation ; when a noiſe of folding 
doors thrown open, and the rattling of our 
carriage upon a wooden floor, announced 
our actual arrival. The leathern blinds of 
our carriage having been cloſely faſtened down, 
in order to exclude the wind and rain, we 
were for a few moments held in ſuſpenſe 
into what kind of place we were admitted. 
Upon alighting, we found ourſelves in the 
middle of a large barn or ſhed, at the further 
end of which we deſcried two large pines, 
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with all their branches, in full blaze upon an 
hearth without a chimney : round it ſeveral 
figures, in full black robes and with long 
beards, were employed in ſtirring a great 
cauldron ſuſpended over the flame. A belief 
in witchcraft, or a little ſuperſtition, might 


eaſily have repreſented this party as a group 


of magicians engaged in celebrating ſome 
myſtic rites; but, upon nearer inſpection, 
we recognized in them our old friends the 
Jews, preparing their and our evening re- 
We ſet out the next morning before day- 
break, as was our uſual cuſtom, having no 
inducement to remain any longer tha was 
abſolutely neceſſary in theſe hovels, abounding 
in vermin, and in which filth and wretched- 
neſs are united. Near Boriſow we croſſed the 
Berezyna, which has been erroneouſly laid 
down by ſome modern geographers, as form- 
ing the new boundary between Ruſſia and 
Poland; and on the other ſide of the town 
paſſed a camp of 2, ooo Ruſſian troops, who 
were marching to Warſaw. 

At Boriſow the Jews procured us ten horſes, 
and placed them all in two rows, ſix next the 
carriage, and four in front *. There was in- 


* The uſual method of harneſſing was by placing four 


a-breaſt, and two in the foremoſt row. 


deed 
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deed much ingenuity in contriving this ar- 
rangement, which was effected in the fol- 
lowing manner. The two middle horſes in 
the hinder row were harneſſed as uſual to the 
ſplinter-bars; their two neareſt neighbours 
were faſtened to the extremities of the axle- 
tree, which projected conſiderably on each ſide 
beyond the boxes of the fore-wheels; and 
the two outermoſt were tied in the ſame 
manner, by means of long ropes, to the hinder 
axle-tree: the four horſes in front were har- 
neſſed to the pole and to the ſplinter- bars of 
the pole. Well aſſured that horſes, ranged 
in this primitive manner, would require more 
room than the narrow roads of Poland gene- 
rally afforded, we endeavoured to perſuade the 
drivers to place them in pairs; but ſuch was 


their obſtinacy or want of comprehenſion, 


that we could not prevail upon them to make 
any alteration. We therefore unlooſed two 
horſes from the hindermoſt row ; and for that 
permiſſion were obliged to compound for 
leaving the remaining eight in their original 


_ poſition. In this manner we proceeded ; but 


till found great difficulty in forcing our way 
through the wilderneſs, which was ſo over- 
grown with thick underwood, as in many 
parts ſcarcely to admit the breadth of an or- 
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dinary carriage. In ſome places we were 
obliged to take off two, in others four of 
the horſes; and not unfrequently alighted, 
in order to aſſiſt the drivers and ſervants in 
removing fallen trees which obſtructed the 
way; in directing the horſes through the 
winding paths, and in finding a new track 
along the almoſt impenetrable foreſt. We 
thought ourſelves exceedingly fortunate, that 
our carriage was not ſhaken to pieces ; and 
that we were not overturned. | 

In various parts of the foreſt, we obſerved 
a circular range of boards fixed to ſeveral 
trees about twelve feet from the ground, 
and projecting three in breadth from the 
trunk. Upon inquiry we were informed, 
that upon any great hunting party, ladders 
were placed againſt theſe ſcaffoldings ; and 
that when any perſon is cloſely preſſed by 
a bear, he runs up the ladder, and draws 
it up after him: the bear, although an ex- 
cellent climber, is ſtopped in his aſcent by 
the projection of the boards. 

We were very happy at length to reach 
Naitza, although we took up our ſtation 
in one of the moſt wretched of all the 
wretched cottages we had yet entered. The 
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only article of furniture it afforded was a 
ſmall table; and the only utenſil a broken 
earthen pot, in which our repaſt was pre- 
pared, and which ſerved us alſo for diſhes 
and plates. We ate our meagre fare by 
the light of a thin lath of deal, about five 
feet in length, which was ſtuck into a cre- 
vice of the wainſcot, and hung over the 
table : this lath, thanks to the turpentine 
contained in it, ſerved us inſtead of a candle, 
of which there was not one to be found in 
the whole village of Naitza. It is ſur- 
prizing, that the careleſs method of uſing 
theſe lights is not oftener attended with 
dreadful effects ; for the cottagers carry them 
about the houſe with ſuch little caution, 
that we frequently obſerved ſparks to drop 
from them upon the ſtraw which was pre- 
pared for our beds : nor were we able, by 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of fear, to awaken 
in them the ſlighteſt degree of circumſpection. 
For ſome time after coming into this country, 
we uſed to ſtart up with no ſmall emotion in 
order to extinguiſh the ſparks ; but, ſuch is 
the irreſiſtible influence of cuſtom, we be- 
came at laſt ourfelves perfectly inſenſible to 
the danger of this practice, and caught all 
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the indifference of the natives. I once even 
ſo far forgot myſelf as to hold a lighted ſtick 
for a conſiderable time over an heap of ſtraw, 
while I was negligently ſearching for ſome 
trifle. This ſupineneſs, which I ſo cafily 
acquired in this inſtance, conyinced me (if 
I may compare ſmall things with great), 
that I could live with the inhabitants at the 
foot of Mount Veſuvius without dread of an 
eruption ; or fit unconcerned with the natives 
of Conſtantinople amid the devaſtations of 
the plague. 

It is inconceivable how few are the wants 
of the Lithuanian peaſants ! Their carts arc 
put together without iron ; their bridles and 
traces are generally plaited from the bark 
of trees, or compoſed merely of twiſted 
branches. They have no other inſtrument 
but a hatchet, to conſtruct their huts, cut 
out their furniture, and make their carts. 
Their dreſs is a thick linen ſhirt and drawers, 
a long coarſe drugget coat, or a ſheepſkin 
cloak, a round black felt cap lined with wool, 
and ſhoes made from the bark of trees. 
Their huts are built of trunks of trees 
heaped on each other, and look like piles 


of wood in wharts with penthouſe roots. 
How 
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How very unlike the Swiſs cottages, though 
formed of the ſame materials ! Nor are their 
houſes more diſſimilar than their manners. 
The ſtriking difference between the Swiſs 
and Poliſh peaſants, in their very air and 
deportment, ſtrongly marks the contraſt of 
their reſpective governments. The Swiſs are 
open, frank, rough, but ready to ſerve you ; 
they nod their heads, or ſlightly pull off 
their hats as you paſs by, but expect a re- 
turn of civility : they are rouſed by the leaſt 
rudeneſs, and are not to be inſulted with im- 
punity. On the contrary, the Poliſh peaſants 
are cringing and ſervile in their expreſſions 
of reſpect: they bowed down to the ground; 
took off their hats or caps, and held them 
in their hands till we were out of fight ; 
ſtopped their carts on the firſt glimpſe of our 
carriage ; in ſhort, their whole behaviour gave 
evident ſymptoms of the abject ſervitude under 
which they groaned. Yet liberty is as often 
the ſubje& of encomium in Poland as in 


 Swifferland : how different, however, are its 


operations in the two countries ! In the one 
it is equally diffuſed, and ſpreads comfort and 
happineſs through the whole community : 
in the other it centers in a few, and is in 
reality the worſt ſpecies of deſpotiſm. 

Before 
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Before I cloſe my account of Poland, I 
ſhall juſt curſorily mention, that in our pro- 
greſs through this country we could not fail 
obſerving ſeveral perſons with matted or clotted 
hair, which conſtitutes a diſorder called Plica 
Polonica : it receives that denomination be- 
cauſe it is conſidered as peculiar to Poland; 
although it is not unfrequent in Hungary, 
Tartary, and ſeveral adjacent nations, and 
inſtances of it are occaſionally to be found 
in other countries. 

According to the obſervations of Dr. Vicat, 
an ingenious Swiſs phyſician long reſident in 
Poland, and who has publiſhed a ſatisfactory 
treatiſe & upon this ſubject ; the Plica Pei: 
nica is ſuppoſed to proceed from an acrid 
viſcous humour penetrating into the hair, 
which is tubular : it then exudes either 
from its ſides or extremities; and clots the 
whole together, either in ſeparate folds, or 
in one undiſtinguiſhed maſs. Its ſymptoms, 


* Memoire ſur la Plique Polonoife. 

4+ The dilatation of the hair is ſometimes ſo conſiderable | 
as to admit ſmall globules of blood ; this circumſtance, 
which however very rarely happens, has probably given 
riſe to the notion, that the patient, if his hair is cut off 
bleeds to death, 
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more or leſs violent, according to the conſti- 
tution of the patient, or malignity of the diſ- 
eaſe, are itchings, ſwellings, eruptions, ulcers, 
intermitting fevers, pains in the head, languor, 
lownelſs of ſpirits, rheumatiſm, gout ; and ſome- 
times even convulſions, pally, and madneſs. 


Theſe ſymptoms gradually decreaſe as the 


hair becomes affected. If the patient is ſhaved 


in the head, he relapſes into all the dreadful 
complaints which preceded the eruption of 
the Plica; and he continues to labour under 
them, until a freſh growth of hair abſorbs 
the acrid humour. This diſorder is thought 


| hereditary ; and is proved to be contagious 


when in a virulent ſtate. 

Many phyſical cauſes have been ſuppoſed 
to concur in rendering the Plica more fre- 
quent in theſe regions than in other parts : 
it would be endleſs to enumerate the various 
conjectures with which each perſon has ſup- 
ported his favourite hypotheſis : the moſt 
probable are thoſe aſſigned by Dr. Vicat. 


The firſt cauſe is the nature of the Poliſh 


air, which is rendered inſalubrious by nu- 
merous woods and moraſſes; and occaſionally 
derives an uncommon keenneſs even in the 
gidſt of ſummer from the poſition of the 
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Carpathian mountains: for the ſouthern and 
ſouth-eaſterly winds, which uſually convey 
warmth in other regions, are in this chilled 
in their paſſage over their ſnowy ſummits, 
The ſecond is unwholeſome water : for al- 
though Poland is not deficient in good ſprings, 
yet the common people uſually drink that 
which is neareſt at hand, taken indiſcrimi- 
nately from rivers, lakes, and even ſtagnant 
pools. The third cauſe is the groſs inatten- 


tion of the natives to cleanlineſs ; for expe- 


* rience ſhews, that thoſe who are not negli- 


gent in their perſons and habitations, are leſs 
liable to be afflicted with the plica, than 
others who are deficient in that particular. 
Thus perſons of higher rank are leſs ſubject 
to this diſorder than thoſe of inferior ſtations ; 
the inhabitants of large towns than thoſe of 
ſmall villages ; the free peafants than thoſe 
in an abſolute ſtate of vaſſalage; the natives 


of Poland Proper than thoſe of Lithuania. 


Whatever may be determined as to the poſſi- 
bility that all, or any of theſe cauſes, by 
themſelves, or in conjunction with others, 
originally produced the diforder ; we may 
venture to aſſert, that they all, and particu- 
larly the laſt, aſſiſt its propagation ; inflame 
its ſymptoms ; and protract its cure. 

In 
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In a word, the Plica Polonica appears to be 


a contagious diſtemper; which, like the le- 
proſy, ſtill prevails among a people ignorant 
in medicine, and inattentive to check its pro- 
greſs; but is rarely known in thoſe countries, 
where proper precautions are taken to prevent 


its ſpreading. 
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Entrance + into Ruſſia. Li zmits, or” account of 
the province diſmembered from Poland, — 
2 of the poſt. —Fourney to Smolen- 

ſko.—Hiftory and deſcription of Smolenſko. 
Divine . ſervice in the cathedral. — Viſit 
to the biſhop. — Dinner with a judge. Jour- 
ney to Moſcow. Rog hetr "ao Cot 
tages, food, &c ; 


A U G US T 20. We came into Ruſſia 
at the ſmall village of Tolitzin, which 
In 1772 belonged to Poland; but is nor, + 
compriſed in the portion of country ceded to 
the empreſs by the late partition treaty. The 
province allotted to Ruſſia compriſes Poliſh 
rot. 1. . 7 An Livonia ; 
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Livonia ; that part of the palatinate of Polotſl 
which lies to the eaſt of the Duna ; the pala- 


tinates of Vitepſk, Miciſlaw 5 and two ſmall 


portions to the north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of 
the palatinate of Minſk : this tra& of land 
_ (Poliſh Livonia excepted) is ſituated in White- 
Ruſſia, and includes at leaſt one third of Li- 
thuania. h 
The Ruſſian limits of the new province 
are formed by the Duna, from its mouth to 
above Vitepſk ; from thence by a ſtraight line 
running directly ſouth to the ſource of the 
Drug near Tolitzin ; by the Drug to its 
junction with the Dnieper; and laſtly, by 
the Dnieper to the point where it receives 
the Sotz. This territory is now divided into 
the two governments of Polotſk and Mohilef; 
its population amounts to about 1,600,000 
ſouls; its productions are chiefly grain in large 
quantities, hemp, flax, and paſture; its foreſts 
furniſh great abundance of maſts, planks, 
alſo oak for ſhip-building, pitch and tar, &c. 
which are chiefly ſent down the Duna to 
Riga. 
At Tolitzin we were greatly aſtoniſhed at 
the cheapneſs of the poſt-horſes : and when 
our ſervant had diſcharged the firſt account, 
which amounted to only two copecs, or about 
a penny 
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* a penny a verſt * for each horſe, we ſhould 
bk have concluded, that he had cheated the poſt- 
1 maſter in our favour; if we had not been 
r well convinced, from the general character 
P of the Ruſſians, that they were not likely to 


be duped by ſtrangers. Indeed we ſoon after- 
wards diſcovered, that even half of the charge, 

which we thought ſo extremely moderate, 
might have been ſaved; if we had taken the 


ce 3 
8 precaution of obtaining an order from the 
* Ruſſian embaſſador at Warſaw. 
* From Tolitzin, through the new govern- 
* ment of Mohilef, the road was excellent, and 
by of conſiderable breadth, with a double row of 
0 trees planted on each ſide, and ditches to 
2 drain off the water. We paſſed through 
on ſeveral wretched villages; ferried at Orſa 
. over the Dnieper, there only a ſmall river; 
Ne went through Dubroffna ; and arrived in the 
1 evening at Lady. The country from Tolitzin to 
4 Lady is waving and ſomewhat hilly, abounds 
= in foreſt, and produces corn, millet, hemp, 
1 and flax. In the largeſt villages we obſerved 
ſchools and other buildings, conſtructing at 
14 the expence of the empreſs, and alſo churches 
ben with domes, intended for the Poliſh diſſidents 
= * Three quarters of a mile, 
0 | 
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of the Greek ſe&, and the Ruſſians who chuſe 
to ſettle in the country. 

Lady is ſituated in the government of Smo- 
lenſko, and, before the late diſmemberment, 
was one of the Ruſſian frontier towns: we 
took up our quarters at the poſt-houſe, where 
we procured a very comfortable apartment. 
Theſe poſt-houſes, which frequently occur 
in the principal high-roads of Ruflia, are 
moſtly conſtructed upon the fame plan, and 


are very convenient for the accommodation 


of travellers : they are large ſquare wooden 


buildings, encloſing a ſpacious court-yard ; 


in the center of the front is a range of apart- 
ments intended for the reception of travellers, 
with a gate-way on each {ſide leading into the 
court-yard ; the remainder of the front is 
appropriated to the uſe of the poſt-maſter and 
his ſervants; the other three ſides of the 
* quadrangle are divided into ſtables and ſheds 
for carriages, and large barns for hay and 
corn. We were agreeably ſurprized, even in 
this remote place, to meet with ſome Engliſh 
ſtrong beer; and no leſs pleaſed to ſee our 
ſupper ſerved in diſhes of our countryman 
Wedgewood's cream-coloured ware. The 
luxury of clean ſtraw for our beds was no 
{mall addition to theſe comforts. 
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Upon calling for our bill in the morning, 
we found our charge as reaſonable as the 
entertainment was good. The ſatisfaction 
we expreſſed at our reception, perhaps, in- 
duced the ſecretary (as the poſt-maſter him- 
ſelf was abſent) to think us proper ſubjects 
of impoſition. The diſtance to the next ſta- 


tion was about ten miles, and the ſecretary 
demanded three times the ſum allowed by the 
public regulations, under pretence of our not 


being provided with an order for poſt-horſes. 


We hinted ſome ſurprize at this charge: this 


intimation, though conveyed in the mildeſt 
terms, the ſecretary thought proper to anſwer 
with expreſſions of contempt and defiance 
he ordered the horſes again into the ſtable, and 
declared we ſhould not ſtir from the place un- 
til we diſcharged the full ſlum. Though we 
might eaſily have been prevailed upon by the 
lighteſt apology to have ſubmitted to the 
fraud, we determined to chaſtiſe his inſolence. 
We repaired to the director of the 26% 
houſe, and were immediately admitted : 
our great ſatisfaction he ſpoke German; Re 
after we had laid our caſe before him, he told 
us, that the Ruſſian had demanded treble the 
ſum he was intitled to; he aſſured us, we 
ſhould receive inſtant redreſs, and that the 
3 offender 
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offender ſnould be puniſhed for his impoſition. 
Having diſpatched a meſſenger, to whom he 
whiſpered a private order, he deſired us to 

wait his return, and offered us coffee. While 
we were drinking it, he gave us various in- 


formation relative to the Ruſſian poſts; added 


ſeveral hints, which afterwards proved ſin- 
gularly uſeful; and he particularly cautioned 
us to procure an order for horſes from the 
governor of Smolenſko. In the midſt of this 
converſation we heard a carriage drive to the 
door, which we perceived to be our own, 
with all things ready for our unmediate de- 
parture: our old friend, the poſt-maſter's 
ſecretary, made at the fame time his appear- 
ance in a very ſubmiſſive attitude; we inter- 
ceded with the director for his back, and 
obtained a promiſe that he ſhould only be re- 
primanded. After making thoſe acknowledg- 
ments to our friendly director, which were 
due to his politeneſs; we took our leave, and 
proceeded on our journey. 

We were much chagrined at finding that 
the excellent new road lately deſcribed termi- 
nated at Lady: it was ſome ſatisfaction, how- 
ever, that the remaining parts from thence to 
 Smolenſko proved far ſuperior to thoſe we had 
encountered in the Lithuanian foreſts. The 

villages 
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villages were an exact counterpart to thoſe 
we had left behind; and exhibited ſcarcely 
any thing more than a repetition of ſcenes 
already detailed, | 

The Ruſſians differ widely in their appear- 
ance and dreſs from the Poliſh peaſants. 
The moſt ſtriking contraſt ariſes from their 
method of wearing their hair : the Poles ſhave 
their heads, leaving only a ſmall tuft upon 
the crown ; whereas the others ſuffer their 
hair to hang quite down to the eye-brows 
and over the ears, and cut it ſhort round the 
neck. The country was undulating and hilly, 
and more open than uſual until we arrived 
within a few miles of Smolenſko ; when we 
plunged into a thick foreſt, which continued 
almoſt to the gates of that town, without the 
intervention of a ſingle village, or ſcarcely of 
a ſingle cottage. 

In 1403 the town of Smolenſko, which be- 
longed to the Ruſſians, was beſieged and taken 
by Vitoldus ; and, together with the whole 


province, united to the duchy of Lithuania *, 


During the conſtant and inveterate enmities 
which ſubſiſted between the Ruffians and 
Poles, Smolenſko was a place of great impor- 


* Dlugoſſius, Lib. X. p. 104. et. ſeq, 
A a 4 tance; 
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tance ; though only fortified according to the 
cuſtom of the time, partly with ramparts of 
earth and ditches, and partly with palliſadoes, 
and a wooden citadel *; theſe fortifications 
were, however, ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the 
deſultory attacks of undiſciplined troops; and 
it was at different intervals ineffectually be- 
fieged until the beginning of jthe 16th cen- 
tury, when Vaſſili Ivanovitch great duke of 
Moſcoyy got poſſeſſion of it, by corrupting 
the garriſon. It continued in the hands of 
the Ruſſians for above a century, in the ſame 
ſimple ſtyle of defence. At length the im- 
portance of its ſituation near the frontiers of 
Poland, and the improvements in the art of 
war, induced Boris Godunof, prime miniſter, 
and brother-in-law of the tzar Feodor Iyano- 
vitch, to ſurround it with a wall: he came in 
perſon to Smolenſko, and himſelf aſſiſted in 
tracing out the ſite of the fortifications, which 
he lived to ſee completed in his own reign , 
and which are the ſame that ſubſiſt at preſent. 
Theſe additional ramparts, however, did not 
preyent Sigiſmond III. king of Poland, from 


* Rerum-Moſe, AuR. p. 52. Mayerberg Iter. Moſe. 
p. 74 CO 


+ 8. R. G. vol. V. p. 94. Lengnich, Jus Pub. v. I. 
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beſieging and taking the town in 1611; and 
by the truce of Develina in 1618, the poſſeſ- 


ſion was confirmed to Poland. In 1654 it 


was again reduced by Alexey Michaelovitch ; 
and in 1686 finally ceded ta Ruſſia at the 
peace of Moſcow x. 

Smoleniko, though by no means the moſt 
magnificent, is by far the moſt ſingular town 
] have ever ſeen, It is fituated upon the river 
Dnieper, and occupies two hills, and the val- 
ley which lies between them. It is ſurround- 
ed by walls thirty feet high and fifteen thick, 
with the lower part of ſtone, and the upper 
of brick: theſe walls, which follow the ſhape - 
of the hills, and encloſe a circumference of 
ſeven verſts , have, at every angle, round or 
ſquare towers of two or three ſtories, much 
broader at top than at bottom, and covered 
with circular roofs of wood. The interyals 
are ſtudded with ſmaller turrets ; on the out- 
ſide of the wall is a broad deep ditch, regu- 
lar covered way with traverſes, glacis, &c. 
and where the ground is higheſt, there are 
redoubts of earth according to the modern 


ſtyle of fortification: In the middle of the 


* Lengnich, vol. I. p. 47. 
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town is an eminence, upon which ſtands the 
cathedral ; from whence I had a moſt pic- 


tureſque view of the town, interſperſed with- 


in the circuit of the walls with gardens, 
groves, copſes, fields of paſture, and corn. 
The buildings are moſtly wooden, of one 
ſtory (many of them no better than cottages) 
excepting here and there a gentleman's houſe, 
which is called a palace, and ſeveral churches, 
conſtructed of brick and ſtuccoed, One long 
broad ſtreet, which is paved, interſects the 
whole length of the town in a ſtraight line ; the 
other ſtreets generally wind in circular direc- 
tions, and are floored with planks. The 
walls, ſtretching over the uneven ſides of the 
hills till they reach the banks of the Dnieper; 
their antient ſtyle of architecture; their gro- 
teſque towers; the ſpires of charches ſhooting 
above the trees, which are ſo numerous as 
almoſt to conceal the buildings from view; 
the appearance of meadows and arable 
ground; all theſe objects blended together 
exhibit a ſcene of the moſt ſingular and con- 
traſted kind. On the further fide of the 
Dnieper are many ſtraggling wooden houſes 
that form the ſuburbs, and are joined to the 
town by a wooden bridge. As far as I could 
collect from vague information, Smoleniko 
WO V4 3 | contains 
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contains about 4, ooo inhabitants: it has 
no manufactures; but carries on ſome com- 
merce with the Ukraine, Dantzic, and Riga. 
The principal articles of its trade are flax, 
hemp, honey, wax, hides, hogs briſtles, maſts, 
planks, and Siberian furs. 

The Dnieper riſes in the foreſt of Van 
ſki, near the ſource of the Volga, about 100 
miles from Smolenſko : it paſſes by Smolenſko 


and Mohilef; ſeparates the Ukraine from 
Poland; flows by Kiof; and falls into the 


black-ſea between Otzakof and Kinburn. By 
the acquiſition of the province of Mohilef, 
its whole courſe is now included within the 


Ruſſian territories. It begins to be navigable 


at a little diſtance above Smolenſko, though 
in ſome ſeaſons of the year it is fo ſhallow 
near the town, that the goods muſt be tranſ- 
ported upon rafts and ſmall Hat- bottomed 
boats. 


Having occaſion for a new paſſport and an 


OL 


order for horſes, we called upon the governor, - 


accompanied by a Ruſſian ſtudent, who ſpoke 


Latin, for our interpreter. The governor 
being at church ; we repaired to the cathe- 
dral, and waited until divine ſervice was con- 
cluded. The cathedral is a ſtately building, 
erected upon the ſpot where formerly ſtood 

the 
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the palace of the antient dukes of Smolenſko, 
The inſide walls are covered with coarſe 
paintings repreſenting our Saviour, the Vir- 
gin, and a variety of Saints, which are very 
abundant in the Greek religion. The ſhrine, 
or ſanctuary, into which only the prieſts are 


admitted, is ſeparated from the body of 


the church by a ſkreen with large folding 
doors ; and is ornamented with twiſted pillars 
of the Corinthian: order richly carved and 


gilded. The worſhip ſeemed to conſiſt of 


innumerable ceremonies : the people croſſed 
themſelves without ceaſing ; bowed towards 


the ſhrine and to each other ; and even touch- 


ed the ground with their heads. The biſhop 
of Smolenſko performed the ſervice ; a vene- 
rable figure, with white flowing hair and long 
beard : he had a crown upon his head, and 
was dreſſed in rich epiſcopal robes. The 
folding doors were occaſionally opened and 
cloſed with great pomp and ſolemnity when- 


ever the biſhop retired within, or came forth 


to bleſs the people: at the concluſion of the 
ſervice, the doors being thrown open, the 
biſhop advanced forward with a chandelier 
in each hand, one containing three, and the 
other two lighted candles; which he repeat- 
edly croſſed over each other in different di- 

2 rections 
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rections; then waving them towards the 
audience, he concluded with a final benedic- 


tion. Theſe chandeliers, as I am informed, 


are ſymbolical ; one alludes to the Trinity, 
and the other to the two natures of Chriſt. 
The ſervice being finithed, we preſented 
ourſelves to the governor, who, to our ſur- 
prize, received us with an air of coldneſs, 
which made ſuch an impreſſion on our in- 


terpreter, that he could not be perſuaded 


to utter a ſingle word. At length a gentle- 
man in the governor's train accoſted us in 
French, and inquired our buſineſs. Upon 
our informing him that we were Engliſh 
gentlemen who deſired a paſſport, and an 
order for horſes; he told us with a ſmile, 
that the plainneſs of our dreſſes had raiſed 
a ſuſpicion of our being tradeſmen ; but he 
was not ignorant that Engliſh gentlemen 
ſeldom wore lace on their clothes, or ſwords 
in a journey ; an intimation which recalled 
to our memory the advice of our Poliſh 


friend at Minſk x. He then whiſpered the 


governor, who inſtantly aſſumed an appear- 
ance of complacency, and teſtified by his 


geſture an intention of complying with our 
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requeſt. This matter was ſcarcely adjuſted, 
when the biſhop joined the company; he 
had laid aſide the coſtly garments, in which 
he performed the ſervice, and was dreſſed 
in a long black robe, a round black cap, 
and veil of the ſame colour. He addreſſed 
us in Latin, and invited us to his houſe. 
He led the way ; and we followed with the 
reſt of the company to a commodious wooden 
building adjoining to the cathedral. * Upon 
entering the apartment, the governor and 
Ruſſian gentlemen kiſſed his hand with great 
marks of reſpect. After defiring all the 


company to fit, he diſtinguiſhed us by par- 


ticular attention ; obſerving, with much po- 
liteneſs, that our company gave him greater 
pleaſure, as he had never, . his reſidence 
at Smolenſko, received a viſit from any Engliſh- 
men, for whoſe nation he had the higheſt 
reſpect. During this converſation a ſervant 
ſpread a cloth upon a ſmall table; and placed 
upon it a plate of bread, ſome ſalt, and ſome 


flowers: another followed with a ſalver of 
mall glaſſes full of a tranſparent liquor. 


The biſhop blefſed the bread and the falver 
with great ſolemnity, and then took a glaſs : 
we thought it at firſt a religious ceremony ; 


but were undeceived by the ſervants offering 
the 


E: 14 rens. * 7 
the bread and falver to us as well as to the 
other perſons preſent. Every one being ſerved; 
the biſhop drank all our healths, a compli- 
ment which the company returned with a 
bow, and inſtantly emptied their glaſſes: we 
followed this example, and found the liquor 
to be a dram of cherry-water. This pre- 
liminary being ſettled ; we reſumed our con- 
verſation with the biſhop, and aſked him 
ſeveral queſtions relative to the antient ſtate 
of Smolenſko. He anſwered every enquiry 
with great readineſs; gave us a conciſe ac- 
count of the ſtate of the town under its an- 
tient dukes ; and informed us that their palace 
was ſituated on the ſpot now occupied by the 
cathedral ; that the latter was built by Feodor 
Michaelovitch brother of Peter the Great, 
and had been lately repaired and beautified. 
After about half an hour's agreeable conver- 
fation, we roſe up and took our leave, greatly 
pleaſed with the politeneſs and affability of 
the prelate. | 
Our interpreter, who was one of the ſtu- 
dents, conducted us to the ſeminary, which 
is appropriated for the education of the clergy, 
in which the Latin, Greek, German, and 
Poliſh languages are taught : the prieſt who 
ſhewed us the library talked Latin; he in- 
| troduced 
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troduced us into his chamber, and, according 
to the hoſpitable cuſtom of this country, 
offered us ſome refreſhment, which conſiſted 

of cakes and mead. | 
In the afternoon the Ruſſian n 
who ſo obligingly relieved us from our em- 
barraſſment before the governor, kindly paid 
us a viſit, and invited us to dine with him 
the following day. We accepted his in- 
vitation, and waited upon him at two, the 
uſual hour of dining: he was a judge, and 
lived in a wooden houſe provided by the 
court; the rooms were ſmall, but neatly 
furniſhed. The company conſiſted of that 
gentleman, his wife and ſiſter, all of whom 
talked French: the ladies were dreſſed in the 
French faſhion, and had on a good deal of 
rouge; they do not curtſy; but their mode 
of ſalute is to bow their heads very low. 
Before dinner /queurs were handed about; 
the ladies each took a ſmall glaſs, and re- 
commended the ſame to us as favourable to 
digeſtion. The table was neatly ſet out, 
the dinner excellent, and ſerved up in Engliſh 
cream-coloured ware. Beſide plain roaſt and 
boiled meats, ſeveral Ruſhan diſhes were in- 
troduced ; one of theſe was a kind of ſallad 
compoſed of muſhrooms and onions ; and 
another 


cr 
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another the grain of green corn, baked and 
moiſtened with ſweet oil. Before we roſe 
from table, our hoſt calling for a large glaſs, 
filled a bumper of champagne, drank it off 
to our health; and then handed the glaſs 
round. This is an old cuſtom,” faid the 
judge, and was meant as an expreſſion of 
regard; the age is now grown delicate, 
and the free effuſions of hoſpitality muſt 
ebe ſuppreſſed in ceremony: but I am an 
e old-faſhioned man, and cannot eaſily relin- 
% quiſh the habits of my youth.” After 
dinner we adjourned to another room, and 
played two or three rubbers of whiſt. Coffee 
and tea were brought in, and a plate of ſweet- 
meats was handed round to the company. 
About ſix we took leave of our friendly hoſt ; 
and returned to our inn, if it may be called 
by that honourable appellation. This inn, 


the only one in the town, was a wooden 


building, in a very ruinous ſtate, formerly 
painted on the outſide. The apartment 
which we occupied had once been hung 
with paper, as appeared from ſome torn frag- 
ments that here and there covered a ſmall 
portion of the wainſcot, which was a patch- 
work of old and new planks. Its furni- 
ture was two benches and as many chairs ; 
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of the latter, one was without a bottom, and 
the other without a back; the only table was 
an old deal box. We were inclined to con- 
jecture that there was a heavy tax upon air and 
light in this country; for all the windows 
were cloſed with planks, except one, which 
could not be opened, and it could ſcarcely be 
ſeen through, on account of the dirt with 
which it was incruſted. In the inventory 
of theſe valuables I ſhould not omit a couch 
upon which I ſlept: it had been ſo often 
mended, that, like Sir John Cutler's ſtock- 
ings, immortalized by Martinus Scriblerus, 
we could not diſtinguiſh any part of the ori- 
ginal materials. It may perhaps appear ſur- 
prizing, that in a town like Smolenſko there 
ſhould be no tolerable inn ; but the ſarprize 
will ceaſe, when we reflect that few ſtrangers 
paſs this way; and that the Ruſſians them- 
ſelves carry their proviſions with them ; and 
either continue their journey during the night, 
or are received in private houſes. 

Auguſt 25. We quitted Smolenſko, croſſed 
the Dnieper over a wooden bridge into the 
ſuburbs ; and purſued our journey for ſome 
way through a valley of fine paſture watered 
by the Dnieper, ſpotted with underwood, and 


terminating on each fide in gentle eminences 
clothed 
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clothed with trees. As we advanced; the 
country became more abrupt and uneven, 
but no where roſe into any conſiderable hill. 
Near Slovoda a large ſtraggling village, where 
we ſtopped for a few hours during the dark- 
neſs of the night, we again croſſed the 
Dnieper upon a . raft formed of trunks of 
trees tied together with cords, and ſcarcely 
large enough to receive the carriage, which 
ſunk it ſome inches under water: this ma- 


chine was then puſhed from the banks until 


it met another of the ſame kind, to which 
the horſes ſtepped with great difficulty; and 
the diſtance of the two rafts from each other 
was ſo. conſiderable, that the carriage could 
ſcarcely be prevented from flipping between 
them and ſinking into the river. 

The ſecond poſt from this primitive ferry 
was Dogorobuſh, built upon a riſing hill, and 
exhibiting, like Smolenſko, though upon a 


ſmaller ſcale, an intermixture of churches, 


houſes, cottages, . corn-fields, and meadows : 
ſome of the houſes, which had been lately 
conſtructed at the empreſs's expence, were of 
brick covered with ſtucco, and had the ap- 
pearance of ſo many palaces when contraſted 
with the meanneſs of the furrounding hovels. 
This place was formerly a ſtrong fortreſs, 
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and frequently beſieged during the wars be- 
tween Ruſſia and Poland: the ramparts and 
ditches of the antient citadel ſtill remain; 
from them we commanded an extenfive view 
of the adjacent country, conſiſting of a large 
plain watered by the winding Dnieper, and 
bounded by diſtant hills. From Dogorobuſh 
we proceeded about 24 miles to a ſmall 
village called Zarateſh ; where we thought 
ourſelves very fortunate in being houſed for 
the night in a tolerable hut, which afforded 
us, a rare inſtance of accommodation in theſe 
parts, a room ſeparate from that uſed by 
the family. Our hoſteſs was a true Aſiatic 
figure: the had on a blue garment without 
ſleeves, which deſcended to the ankles, and 
was tied round the waiſt with a red faſh; 
ſhe wore a white piece of linen wrapped 
round her head like a turban, ear-rings, and 
necklace of variegated beads ; her ſhoes were 
faſtened with blue ſtrings, which were alſo 
bound . round the ankles, in order to keep 
up the coarſe linen wrappers that ſerved for 
ftockings. 

Auguſt 27. Our route the next morn- 
ing, from Zarateſh to Viaſma, lay through 


a continuity of foreſt, occaſionally relieved 


by the. intervention of paſtures and corn- 
fields. 
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fields. When we reflected that we were 
in the 3 5th degree of northern latitude, we 
were ſurprized at the forwardneſs of the 
harveſt: the wheat and barley were already 
carried in; and the peaſants were employed 
in cutting the oats and millet. Since our 


departure from Smolenſko the weather had 
proved remarkably cold; and the wind had 


the keenneſs of a November blaſt: the pea- 
ſants were all clothed in their ſheep-ſkins, or 


winter dreſſes. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Viaſma we paſſed 
the rivulet of the ſame name, navigable only 
for rafts, which deſcend its ſtream into the 


Dnieper : we then mounted a ſmall eminence, 
on the top whereof ſtands the town, making 


a magnificent appearance with the domes and 
ſpires of ſeveral churches riſing above the 
trees. Viaſma ſpreads, in a broken diſ- 
jointed manner, over a large extent of ground: 
its buildings are moſtly of wood, a few houſes 
of brick. excepted, which had lately been 
erected by the munificence of the empreſs. 
Part of the principal ſtreet is formed, like 
the Ruſſian roads, of the trunks of trees laid 
croſs-ways, and part is boarded with planks 
like the floor of a room. It contains above 


twenty churches, a remarkable number for a 
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place but thinly inhabited. The churches 


in theſe ſmall towns and villages are chiefly 
ornamented with a cupola and ſeveral domes : 
the outſide walls are either white-waſhed or 
painted red ; and the cupolas or domes are 
generally of a different colour from the other 
parts. At ſome diſtance the number of 
ſpires and domes riſing above the trees, 
which conceal the contiguous hovels, would 
lead a traveller unacquainted with the country 
to expect a large city in a place; where 
perhaps, upon nearer inſpection, he will only 
find a collection of wooden huts. _ 

At Viaſma was concluded, in 1634, the 
treaty of perpetual peace between Ladiſlaus IV. 
king of Poland, and Michael Feodorovitch : 
by this treaty Michael confirmed the ceſſion 
of Smolenſko, Severia, and Tchernichef, which 
had been yielded to the Poles at the truce of 
Develina ; while Ladiſſaus renounced the title 
of Tzar, and acknowledged Michael as the 
rightful ſovereign of Ruſſia . On this oc- 
caſion both monarchs relinquiſhed what they 
did not poſſeſs; and wiſely ſacrificed ima- 
ginary pretenſions to the attainment of a 
ſubſtantial peace. 


* Lengnich, Hiſt, Pol. p. 167. 
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The Ruſſian peaſants appeared in general a 
large coarſe hardy race, and of great bodily 
ſtrength. Their dreſs is a round hat or 
cap with a very high crown, a coarſe robe 
of drugget (or in winter of ſheep-ſkin with 
the wool turned inwards) reaching below 
the knee, and bound round the waiſt by a 
ſath, trowſers of linen almoſt as thick as 
ſack-cloth, a woollen or flannel cloth wrapped 
round the leg inſtead of ſtockings, fandals 
woven from ſtrips of a phant bark, and 
faſtened by ſtrings of the fame materials, 
which are afterwards twined round the leg, 


and ſerve as garters to the woollen or flannel 
wrappers, In warm weather the peaſants 
frequently wear only a ſhort coarle ſhirt and 


trowlers. ; 
Their cottages are built in the fame man- 


ner as thoſe of Lithuania; but larger, and 


ſomewhat better provided with furniture and 
domeſtic utenſils : they are of a ſquare ſhape ; 
formed of whole trees, piled upon one another, 
and ſecured at the four corners where their 
extremities meet, with mortiſes and tenons. 
The interſtices between theſe piles are filled 
with moſs. Within, the timbers are ſmoothed 
with the axe, ſo as to form the appearance 
of wainſcot ; but without are left with the 
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bark in their rude ſtate. The roofs are in 
the penthouſe form, and generally compoſed 
of the bark of trees or ſhingles, which are 
ſometimes covered with mould or turf. The 
peaſants uſually conſtruct the whole houſe 
ſolely with the aſſiſtance of the hatchet, and 
cut the planks of the floor with the fame in- 
ſtrument, in many parts being unacquainted 
with the uſe of the ſaw: they finiſh the 
ſhell of the houſe and the roof, before they 
begin to cut the windows and doors. The 
windows are openings of a few inches ſquare, 
cloſed with fliding frames; and the doors 
are ſo low as not to admit a middle-ſized 
man without ſtooping. Theſe cottages ſome- 
times, though very rarely, conſiſt of two 
ſtories ; in which caſe the lower apartment 
is a kind of ſtore-room, &c. and the upper 
is the habitable part of the houſe : the ſtair- 
caſe is moſt commonly. a kind of ladder on 
the outſide. Moſt of theſe huts are, how- 
ever, only one ſtory ; a few of them contain 
two rooms, the generality only one. In 
ſome of this latter ſort I was frequently 
awakened by. the chickens picking the grains 
of corn in the ſtraw upon which I lay, and 
more than once by a leſs inoffenſive animal. 
At Tabluka, a village, where we paſſed the 

night 
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night of the 27th, a party of hogs gained 


admittance into the room at four in the 
morning, and rouſed me by grunting cloſe 
to my ear. Not much pleaſed either with 


the earlineſs of the viſit, or the falutation 


of my viſitors, I called out to my ſervant, 
4 Joſeph, drive theſe gentry out of the room, 
and ſhut the door.” There: is no door 
that will ſhut,” replied Joſeph with great 
compoſure, ** we have tried every expedient 
to faſten it without ſucceſs ; the hogs have 
% more than once been excluded, but have as 
often returned.” This converſation ſo ef- 
fectually rouſed me, that I determined to 
reſign to my unwelcome gueſts that litter 
which I could no longer enjoy myſelf: I 
accordingly raiſed myſelf from the ſtraw ; 


and, fitting dawn, contemplated by the light 


of a ſlip of deal the ſcene around me. My 
two companions were ſtretched upon the 
ſame parcel of ſtraw from which I had juſt 
emerged ; a little beyond them our ſervants 
occupied a ſeparate heap ; at a ſmall diſtance 
three Ruſſians, with long beards, and coarſe 
fackcloth ſhirts and trowſers, lay extended 
upon their backs on the bare floor; on the 
oppoſite fide of the room three women in 
their clothes ſlumbered on a long bench; 

while 
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while the top of the ſtove afforded a couch 


to a woman dreſſed like the others, and four 


ſprawling children almoſt naked, 
The furniture in theſe cottages conſiſts 


-#] chiefly of a wooden table or dreſſer, and 


' benches faſtened to the ſides of the room: 
the utenſils are platters, bowls, ſpoons, &c, 
all made of wood, with perhaps one large 
earthen pan, in which the family cook their 
victuals. The food of the peaſants is black- 
rye-bread, ſometimes white, eggs, falt-fiſh, 
bacon, muſhrooms ; their favourite diſh is a 
kind of hodge-podge made of falt or freſh 
meat, groats, rye-flour, highly ſeaſoned with 
onions and garlick ; which latter ingredients 
are much uſed by the Ruſſians. 

The peaſants ſeemed greedy of money ; 3 
and almoſt always demanded previous pay- 


ment for every trifle we bought or bargained 


for. They ſeemed alſo in general much 
inclined to thieving, In Poland it was not 
neceſſary to be always upon the watch; and 
we frequently left the equipage during the 
whole night without any guard : but in this 
country, without the precaution of regularly 
ſtationing a ſervant in the carriage, every 
article would ſoon have diſappeared ; and 


even with this expedient, the watchfulneſs 
of 


p 
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of our Argus was continually baffled by the 
ſuperior vigilance of the natives; and the 


morning generally announced ſome petty loſs, 


to which the night had given birth. 

The peaſants at eyery poſt were obliged ta 
furniſh us with horſes at a fixed and very rea- 
ſonable rate, which had the ill effect of ren- 
dering them extremely dilatory in their mo- 


tions: and as our only interpreter was a 


Bohemian * ſervant, not perfectly acquainted 
with the Ruſſian language; his difficulty in 
explaining, joined to their backwardneſs in 
executing our orders, accaſioned our frequently 
waiting ſeveral hours for a change of horſes. 
The peaſants acted in the capacity of coach- 
men and poſtilions ; they always harneſſed 


four horſes a-breaſt, and commonly put eight, 


and ſometimes even ten horſes to our car- 
riage ; as the ſtages were for the moſt part 
twenty, and ſometimes even thirty miles, and 
the roads extremely bad. They ſeldom uſed 
either boots or ſaddles, and had no ſort of 
ſtirrup, except a rope doubled and thrown 
acroſs the horſe's back. Each horſe was 
equipped with a ſnaffle-bridle, which how- 


The Bohemian and Ruſſian languages are both dialects 
ef the Sclavonian tongue, 
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ever was ſeldom inſerted into the mouth, but 
was generally ſuffered to hang looſe under his 
jaw. The general method of driving was 
not in a ſteady pace, but by ſtarts and bounds, 
with little attention to the nature of the 
ground : the peaſants ſeldom trotted their 
horſes ;. they would ſuddenly force them into 
a gallop through the worſt roads, and ſome- 
times as ſuddenly check their ſpeed upon the 
moſt leyel ſurface. A common piece of rope 


ſerved them for a whip, which they ſeldom 


had any occaſion to uſe, as they urged their 
horſes forwards by hooting and whiſtling like 
cat-calls. The intervals of theſe noiſes were 
filled with finging, which is a favourite 
practice among the Ruſſians ; and has been 
mentioned by moſt travellers who, for theſe 
two or three laſt centuries, have viſited this 
country, and which I ſhall enlarge upon on a 
future occaſion. 
From the wretched harneſs, which was 
continually breaking, and required to be re- 
peatedly adjuſted ; the badneſs of the roads; 
the length of time we were always detained at 
the poſts before we could procure horſes ; 
and other neceſſary impediments; we were 
ſeldom able to travel more than forty or fifty 
mules a day, although we commenced our 


journey 
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journey before ſun- riſe, and purſued it till it 
was quite dark. The 

_ Auguſt 27. Near Viaſina we entered the 
vaſt foreſt of Volkonſki, through which we 
continued for 150 miles without interruption, 
almoſt to the gates of Moſcow. This foreſt, 
which ſtretches on all ſides to an immenſe 
extent, gives riſe to the principal rivers of 
European Ruſſia, the Duna, the Dnieper, 
and the Volga. The ſources of the Duna 
were at ſome diſtance from our route ; but 
thoſe of the Dnieper and the Volga roſe at 
ſmall intervals from each other, not far from 
Viaſma. The country in this part was 
more than uſual broken into hill and dale ; 
though ſtill it exhibited rather a ſucceſſion 
of waving ſ urface, than any conſiderable ele- 
vations. 

On the 28th we arrived at the village of 
Gretkeva towards the cloſe of the evening, 
and imprudently proceeded on our Journey 
another ſtage of eighteen miles: the evening 


| ſet in exceedingly dark, cold, and rainy ; 


the road was uncommonly bad ; and we 
were in continual apprehenſions of being 
overturned, The greateſt danger, however, 
which we encountered, was unknown to us 
until we arrived at the end of the ſtation ; 

'. 
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we were then informed by our ſervants, that 
we had actually croſſed a broad piece of 
water upon a wooden bridge without railing, 
ſo infirm that it almoſt cracked under the 
carriage, and ſo narrow that one of the hind- 
wheels was for an inſtant abſolutely ſuſpended 
over the precipice beneath. Our uſual good 
fortune brought us ſafe between twelve and 
one to a cottage at Moſhaiſk, where we found 
an excellent ragout of beef and onions pre- 
pared for us by the truſty ſervant, who always 
preceded us, and provided our lodging and 

ſupper. I have little to fay of Moſhaiſk ; 
as we entered it at ſo late an hour, and de- 
parted the next morning by day-break. We 
changed horſes at the village of Selo-Naro, 
and arrived early in the evening at Malo-1- 
Viaſma, emboſomed in the foreſt, and plea- 
fantly fituated at the edge of a ſmall lake. 
This place was diſtant only 24 miles from 
Moſcow, where we were impatient to arrive ; 
but we prudently deferred our journey until 
the next morning, as we did not chuſe to 
tempt fortune again by expoſing ourſelves a 
ſecond time to dangers in a dark night and in 
an unknown country. 

The road for ſome way before we came to 
Malo-a- Viaſma, and from thence to Moſcow, 
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was a broad ſtraight avenue cut through the 
foreſt. The trees, which compoſed theſe vaſt 


plantations, ſet by the hand of Nature, were 
oaks, beech, mountain-aſh, poplar, pines and 
firs, mingled together in the moſt wanton va- 
riety. The different ſhades of green, and the 
rich tints of the autumnal colours, were in- 
expreſſibly beautiful; while the ſublime, but 
uniform expanſe of foreſt was occafionally re- 
lieved by receſſes of paſtures and corn- fields. 
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a its origin and 
progreſs.—Removal of the feat of empire to 
Peterſburgh.—General and Particular de- 
ſeription of Moſcow. —Its divifions, —Krem- 
lin.— Khitaigorod. — Bielgorod.—Semlai- 
nigorod.—The Sloboda, or ſuburbs.—New 
palace-gardens.—Old Style.— Hoſpitality of 
the Ruſſian nobles. — Polite attentions of 
Prince Volkonſki.— Account of Mr. Mul- 
ler the celebrated hiſtorian. Anniverſary of 
St. Alexander Nevſki.— Ceremonies of the day. 
Entertainments at Count Alexey Orlo? 's 
bis ftud. — Boxing matches. — Vauxhall, 
„ 


UGUST 30. Our approach to 
Moſcow was firſt announced about 


| thediſtance of fix miles by ſome ſpires, which 


over-topped an eminence at the end of the 
broad avenue cut through the foreſt : about 
two or three miles further we afcended an 
height, from whence a moſt ſuperb proſpect 
of the vaſt city burſt upon our fight. It lay 
in the form of a creſcent, and ſtretched to a 
prodigious 
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prodigious extent; while innumerable church - 
es, towers, gilded ſpires and domes, white, 
red, and green buildings glittering in the 
ſun, formed a moſt ſplendid appearance, yet 
ſtrangely contraſted by an intermixture of 
numberleſs wooden He The neighbour- 
ing country was undulating ; the foreſt reach- 
ed to within a mile of the ramparts, where 
it was ſucceeded by an open range of paſtures 
without encloſures. We croſſed the river 
Moſkva over a raft floating upon the water, 
and faſtened to each bank, which the Ruſſians 
call a living-bridge, from its bending under 
the carriage. After a ſtrict examination of 
our paſsport, being permitted to enter the 
gates, we drove through the ſuburbs for a 
conſiderable way along a wooden road; en- 
| tered one of the interior circles of the town, 
called Bielgorod ; and took up our quarters 
at an inn kept by a Frenchman, at which 
fome of the nobility hold aſſemblies. Our 
apartments were convenient and ſpacious; we 
alſo found every accommodation in abundance, 
except beds and ſheets; for as no one who 
is experienced in the cuſtoms of this country, 


travels without thoſe articles, inns are ſeldom 


provided with them. With much trouble, 


however, we obtained from our landlord. two 
VoL- / C C s bedſteads 
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bedſteads with bedding, and one matraſs to 
place upon the floor; but we could not pro- 
cure more than three ſheets, one whereof 
fell to my ſhare: we had been fo long ac- 
cuſtomed to fleep in our clothes upon ſtraw, 
that we fancied ourſelves in a. ſtate. of un- 
heard-of luxury, and bleſſed ourſelves for our 
good fortune. 

Moſcow, called by the natives Moſkva, i 18 
not ſo antient as Novogorod, Kiof, Vladimir, 
and Tver, which towns had been the reſi- 
dence of the Ruſſian ſovereigns before this 
city exiſted. The antiquaries of this country 
difter conſiderably in their opinions concern- 


ing the firſt foundation of Moſcow ; but the 


following account is generally eſteemed by the 
beſt authors as the moſt probable *. 

Kiof was the metropolis, when George ſon 
of Vladimir Monomaka aſcended in 11 54 the 
Ruſhan throne. That monarch, being in- 
ſulted in a progreſs through his dominions 
by a rich and powerful nobleman named Ste- 


phen Kutchko, put him to death, and confiſ- | 


cated his domains, conſiſting of the lands now 
occupied by the city of Moſcow, and the 


* See Sumorokof's Kleine Chronik Von Moſcau in 
St. Pet. Journal for 1776; and Scherebatof's Ruſſ. Gel. 
p. 736. 

_ adjacent 


ſucceeded his 
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adjacent territory. Pleaſed with the ſituation 
of the ground lying at the conflux of the 
Moſkva and Neglina, he laid the foundation 
of a new town, which he called Moſkva from 
the river of that name. 
of George, it was not neglected by his ſon 
Andrew, who transferred the feat of em- 
pire from Kiof to Vladimir ; but it fell into 
ſuch decay under his immediate ſucceſſors, 
that when Daniel, fon of Alexander Nevſki, 
received, in the diviſion of the empire, the 
duchy of Muſcovy as his portion, and fixed 
his reſidence upon the conflux of the Moſkva 
and Neglina, he may be faid to have new 
founded the town. 


Upon the demiſe 


The ſpot now occupied 


G 


by the Kremlin, was at that time overſpread 
with a thick wood and a moraſs; in the 
midſt whereof was a ſmall iſland, containing 
a fingle wooden hut. Upon this part Daniel 
conſtructed churches, monaſteries, and vari- 
ous other buildings, and encloſed it with 
wooden fortifications : he firſt aſſumed the 
title of duke of Moſcow ; and was ſo attached 
to this ſituation, that when, in 1304, he 
brother 'Andrew Alexandro- 
vitch in the great duchy of Vladimir, he did 
not remove his court to Vladimir, but con- 
tinued his reſidence at Moſcow, which then 
became 
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became the capital of the Ruſſian dominions. 
His ſucceſſors followed his example; among 
whom his ſon Ivan conſiderably enlarged the 
new metropolis ; and in 1367 his | grandſon 
Demetrius Ivanovitch Donſki {urrounded the 
Kremlin with a brick-wall. Theſe new. for- 
tifications, however, were not ſtrong enough 
to prevent Tamerlane, in 1382, from taking 
the town after a ſhort ſiege *. Being ſoon 
evacuated by that deſultory conqueror, it again 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians; but 
was frequently invaded and occupied by the 
Tartars, who in the 14th and 1 5th centuries 
over-ran the greateſt part of Ruſſia; and 
who even maintained a garriſon in Moſcow, 
until they were finally expelled by Ivan Vaſ- 
filievitch I. To him Moſcow is indebted 
for its principal ſplendour ; and under him 
it became the principal and moſt conſidera- 
ble city of the Ruſſian em pire. 

The Baron of Herberſtein, who in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century was embaſſa- 
dor from the emperor Maximilian to the great- 
duke Vaſſili, fon of the above-mentioned 
Ivan Vaſſilievitch, is the firſt foreign writer 
who has given a deſcription of Moſcow, 


* S.R. G. vol. II. p. 93. 
which 
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which he accompanied with a coarſe engrav- 
ing of the town in wood *. In this curious, 
but rude plan, may be diſtinguiſhed the walls 
of the Kremlin, or citadel, in their preſent 
ſtate, and ſeveral of the public buildings, 
which even now contribute to its ornament. 
From this period we are able to trace its 
ſubſequent progreſs and gradual increaſe, un- 
der the ſucceeding ſovereigns, in the accounts 
of ſeveral Engliſh + and foreign 4 writers, 
who, fince Herberſtein, have publithed their 

travels into theſe parts. | 3 

Moſcow continued the metropolis of Ruſſia 
until the beginning of the preſent century; 
when, to the great diſſatisfaction of the no- 
bility, but with great advantage, probably, 
to the ſtate, the ſeat of empire was tranſ- 
ferred to Peterſburgh. 

Notwithſtanding the predilection which 
Peter conceived for Peterſburgh, in which all 
the ſucceeding ſovereigns, excepting Peter II. 
have fixed their reſidence, Moſcow is ſtill the 
moſt populous city of the Ruſſian empire. 


* See Rer. Moſ. Com. in Rer. Mof. AuR, 
+ Chiefly Chancellor Fletcher, Smith, the author of 
Lord Carliſle's Embaſly, Perry, Bruce, &c, 
4 Poſſevinus, Margaret, Petreius, Olearius, Mayerberg, 
Le Bruyn, &c. h 
Cc} Here 
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Here the chief nobles who do not belong to 
the court of the empreſs reſide; they here 
ſupport a large number of retainers; gratify 
their taſte for a ruder and more expenſive 


magnificence in the antient ſtyle of feudal. 


grandeur ; and are not, as at Peterſburgh, 


eclipſed by the ſaperior ſplendour of the 
court. 


Moſcow 1s ſituated ; in the longitude of 37 


degrees 31 minutes from the firſt meridian of 


Greenwich, and in 55 45 4 5 ' of northern 
latitude. 


It is certainly the largeſt town in Europe ; ; 
its circumference within the rampart, which 
encloſes the ſuburbs, being exactly 39 verſts, 
or 26 miles * but it is built-in ſo ſtraggling 
and Wieinted a manner, that its population 
in no degree correſponds to its extent. aeg 
Ruſſian authors ſtate its inhabitants 
500,000 ſouls; a number evidently Ages 
ated. Buſching, who reſided ſome years in 
Ruſſia, ſays that in 1770 Moſcow contained 
708 brick- houſes, and 11,840 wooden habi- 
tations : 8 $973! males and 67,0 59 females, 


* Its W is nearly equal to chat of Pekin, 
which, including its ſuburbs, meaſures 40 verſts, or 26 
miles and three-quarters. Journal of St. Pet. April, 1775, 
P. 243. 


in 


ne 


.. W ] ÿret 
in all only 152,790 ſouls; a computation 
which ſeems to err in the other extreme *. 
According to an account publiſhed in the 
Journal of St. Peterſburgh +, the diſtrict of 
Moſcow contained, in the beginning of 1780, 
2178 hearths; and the number of inha- 
bitants were 137, 698 males, and 134,918 


females, in all 272,616 ſouls, In the courſe 
of that ſame year the deaths amounted to 
3702, and the births to 8621 ; and in the 
end, the population of the diſtrict was found 


to be 140,143 males, and 137,392 females, 
in all 277,535 ſouls. This computation is 
certainly more to be depended upon than 


either of the others; and its truth has been 


recently confirmed tome by an Engliſh gentle- 
man lately returned from Moſcow, who made 
this topic the ſubje& of his inquiries. Ac- 
cording to his account, which he received 
from the lieutenant of the police }, 


Moſcow contains within 
the ramparts - = 
And in the adjacent villages 50,090 


250,000 ſouls. 


If 


* Buſching's Neue Erdbeſchreibung, V. I, p. 841, Edit. 
1777. 

+ For 1781, p. 200, 

t This computation may be relied upon. For as a 
new aqueduct near Moſcow was juſt finiſhed, it was ne- 
Cc 4 cebſſary 
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If I was ſtruck with the ſingularity of Smo- 


Jenſko, I was all aſtoniſhment at the im- 


menſity and variety. of Moſcow. | A city fo 
irregular, jo uncommon, ſo extraordinary, and 


ſo contraſted, had never before claimed my 


aſtoniſhment. The ftreets are in general ex- 
ceedingly long and broad: ſome of them are 
paved; others, particularly thoſe in the ſu- 
burbs, are formed with trunks of trees, or 
are boarded with planks like the floor of a 
room; wretched hovels are blended with 
large palaces ; cottages of one ſtory ſtand next 
to. the moſt ſuperb and ſtately. manſions. 
Many. brick ſtructures are covered with wood- 
en tops ; ſome of the wooden houſes are paint- 
ed, others haye iron doors and roofs, Nu- 
merous churches preſented themſelves in every 
quarter built in a peculiar ſtyle of architec- 
ture; ſome with. domes of copper, others of 


tin, gilt or painted green, and many roofed 


with wood. In a word, ſome parts of this 
vaſt city have the appearance of a ſequeſtered 
deſert, other quarters, of a populous town ; 
ſome of a contemptible village, others of a 
great . | 


ceſlary to form as exact an eſtimate as poſſible of the num- 
ber of inhabitants, i in order to regulate the neceſlary ſupply 
of water for each family, ; 

Moſcow 
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| Moſcow may be conſidered as a town built 
upon the Aſiatic model, but gradually becom- 
ing more and more European; exhibiting in 
its preſent ſtate a motley mixture of diſcord- 
ant architecture. It is diſtributed into the 
following diviſions, 1. Kremlin. 2. Khi- 
taigorod. 3. Bielgorod. 4. Semlainogorod. 
5. Sloboda ; which, for want of a more pre- 
ciſe term, I ſhall call the ſuburbs. 

1. The Kremlin was probably thus deno- 
minated by the Tartars when they were in 
poſſeſſion of Moſcow, from the word Krem, 
or Krim, which fignifies a fortreſs : it ſtands 
in the central and higheſt part of the city, 
near the conflux of the Moſkva and Neglina, 
which waſh two of its ſides ; is of a triangu- 
lar form ; and about two miles in circum- 
ference. It is ſurrounded by high walls of 
ſtone and brick, which were conſtructed by 
Peter Solarius, a celebrated architect of Milan, 
in the year 1491, under the reign of Ivan 
Vaſſilievitch I. as appears from the follow- 


ing curious inſcription over one of the gates. 


Joannes Vaſilii Dei Gracia Magnus Dux 
** Volodimerie Moſcoviæ Novogardie 
« Tiferiz Pleſcoviæ Veticie Ongarie 
* Permie Buolgarie et Aliar, Totius 


Q_ 
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Q. Raxiæ Dominus Anno Tertio Im- 
* perii Sui Has Turres Condere Fet. Sta- 
* tuit Petrus Antonides Solarius Medio- 


& lanenſis anno Nat. Domini 1 49 it 
KE. Julij,” 


The reader will doubtleſs be as much ſur. 
priſed as I was to find that the Tzars employed 
foreign architects at ſa early a period of their 
hiſtory, before their country was ſcarcely 
known to the reſt of Europe. The Krem- 
lin is not disfigured by wooden houſes * ; 
and contains the antient palace of the 1 
ſeveral churches, two convents, the patri- 
archal palace, the arſenal now in ruins, and 
one private houſe, which belonged to Boris 
Godunof before he was raiſed to the throne. 

2. The fecond diviſion is called Khitaigo- 


rod, a term conjectured by ſome etymologiſts 
to imply the Chineſe town, Voltaire, in 


his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, peremptorily 
ſupports this opinion, when he calls Khitai- 


gorod . La partic appellee la ville Chinoiſe, 


« ou les raretes de la Chine s'etallaient.“ 
But it may be remarked, that this diviſion of 
Moſcow bore its preſent appellation long be- 


* See the next Chapter, where ſome of theſe buildings 
are deſcribed. h 


9 | foto 


fore any connection was opened between the 
Ruſſians and Chineſe; and the beſt hiſtorians 
of this country, without pretending to aſcer- 
tain its original fignification, ſuppoſe the word 
Cathay or Khitai to have been introduced by 
the Tartars when they had poſſeſſion of Moſ- 
cow * ; in proof of this conjecture, it is al- 
ledged, that there is a town in the Ukraine 
called Rhitaigorod, and another of the ſame 
name in Podola ; both which countries, 
though entirely unknown to the Chineſe, 
have been either over-run or inhabited by 
Tartars. 

The Khitaigorod is cloſed on one ſide by 
that wall of the Kremlin which runs from the 
Moſkva to the Neglina ; and on the other 
| fide by a brick wall of inferior height. It is 
much larger than the Kremlin, and contains 
the univerſity, the printing-houſe, and many 
other public buildings, together with all 
the tradeſmen's ſhops. The edifices are moſt- 
ly ſtuccoed or white-waſhed; and it has the 
only ſtreet in Moſcow in which the houſes 
ſtand cloſe to one another without =P inter- 
vals between them. 
| 3. The Bielgorod, or White Town, which 
xuns quite round the two preceding diviſions, 

* $. R. G. v. VIII. p. 538—547. 


is 


A. 
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is ſuppoſed to derive its name from a white 
wall with which it was formerly encloſed, 
and of which _e remains are ſtill to be 
ſeen. 

4. dan inegerod, Which environs all the 
three 'other quarters, takes its denomination 
from a circular rampart of earth with which 


it is encompaſſed. Theſe two laſt- mentioned 


diviſions exhibit a groteſque group of church- 
es, convents, palaces, brick and wooden houſes, 
and mean hovels, in no degree ſuperior to pea- 
fants cottages. | 

5. The Sloboda, or abend cm a vaſt 
exterior circle round all the parts already de- 
ſcribed ; and are. inveſted with a low-ram- 
part and ditch. Theſe ſuburbs contain, 
beſide buildings of all kinds and denomina- 
tions, corn- fields, much open paſture, and 
ſome ſmall lakes, which give riſe to the 
Neglina. | 

The Moſkva, from which the city a its 
name, flows through 1 it in a winding channel; 
but, excepting in ſpring, is only navigable for 
rafts. It receives the Vauſa in the Semlaino- 
gorod, and the Neglina at the weſtern extre- 
mity of the Kremlin ; the beds of both theſe 
' laſt-mentioned rivulets are, in ſummer, little 
better than dry channels. 


I2 | The 
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The morning after our arrival, we ordered 
our Ruſſian ſervant to hire a carriage for our 
uſe during our ſtay at Moſcow. The equi- 
page he procured was a chariot' and four horſes 
of different colours: the coachman and poſ- 
tilion were dreſſed like the peaſants, with 
high cylindrical- hats ; the former, with a 
long beard and ſheep-ſkin robe, ſat upon the 
box; the latter, in a coarſe drugget garb, 
was mounted upon the off horſe, according to 
the cuſtom of this country. Behind the 
carriage was an enormous fack of hay : upon 
expreſſing ſome ſurprize at this appendage, 
we were informed, that almoſt every carriage 
at Moſcow is provided with a viaticum of this 
fort, which, while the maſter is paying his 
viſits, or is at dinner, is occaſionally given 
to the horſes. Some refreſhments of this 
kind, indeed, ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, as 
our horſes never ſaw the ſtable from the 
time of leaving it in the morning, until they 
returned to it in the evening, or at midnight ; 
and were kept during that interval, like thoſe 
of our hackney-coaches, in the ſtreets. Dur- 
ing our continuance in this city we, not un- 
commonly, perceived about dinner-time, in 
the court-yards of thoſe houſes where we 


dined, many horſes without bridles, and un- 
| harneſſed 
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harneſſed from the reſpective carriages, brow- 
fing upon their portable provender ſtrewed 
upon the ground; with them were inter- 
mixed different parties of coachmen and 
poſtilions, who at the ſame time gratified 
the calls of hunger upon a repaſt ready pre- 
pared, like that of their cattle, and which too 
required as little ceremony in ſerving up. 
The frequency of theſe objects ſoon rendered 
them familiar to us ; and we ceaſed to look 
upon our truſs of hay as an excreſcence. 

The firſt viſit we made in our new equi- 


page was to our banker, who lived at the 


furtheſt extremity of one of the ſuburbs, about 


the diſtance of four miles from our inn. Our 
coachman drove us through the town with 


great expedition, genetally in a briſk trot, 
and frequently a full gallop, without any 
- diſtinction of paved or boarded ſtreets, Hav- 
ing ſettled our buſineſs with the banker, 


who was our countryman, and who obligingly 


furniſhed us with a large collection of Engliſh 


news-papers, we croſſed the Vauſa over a 
raft · bridge to a palace, which was conſtructed 
for the accommodation of the preſent empreſs, 
whenever ſhe may chuſe to vifit Moſcow : 
this palace is not, according to our ordinary 
acceptation of the word, a fingle ſtructure ; 

but, 


but, in the true ſtyle of Aſiatic grandeur, a 
vaſt aſſemblage of numerous buildings diftri- 
buted into ſeveral ſtreets, and bearing the 
appearance of a moderate town. The baſe 
of all theſe buildings is of ſtone, but of ſo 
ſoft a nature, that it ſeemed ſcarcely adequate 
to the ſupport of the ſuperſtructure; the 
bricks uſed for the remainder of the fabric 
were ſo indifferently prepared, that they crum- 
bled at the touch: nor did the workmanſhip 
exceed the materials; for it was obvious to 
the moſt careleſs obſerver, that the walls were 
in many places out of the perpendicular line. 


I was aſtoniſhed upon obſerving, that the 


greateſt part of the timber, employed in the 
conſtruction of theſe vaſt edifices, no leſs than 
ordinary cottages, was faſhioned with the axe. 
Though I often ſaw the carpenters at work, 
I never once perceived a ſaw in their hands : 
they cut the trees through with the axe ; 
they hewed planks with the axe; they 
formed the beams, and fitted them toge- 
ther with the axe. With this ſimple engine 
they mortaiſed and tenanted the ſmalleſt as 
well as the largeſt pieces of wood; and 
ſmoothed the boards for the floor with the 
niceſt exactneſs. The dexterity, indeed, and 
juſtneſs with which they managed this in- 


ſtrument 
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bſtrument was wonderful; but its tedious mode 


of operation muſt evidently occaſion a pro- 
digious waſte of labour and W õ d. 

The gardens, which belonged to che old pa- 
lace, built by Elizabeth near the ſpot where the 
preſent ſtructure was erecting, are ſtill retazned : 
they are of conſiderable extent, and contain- 
ed ſome of the beſt gravel- walks I have ſeen 
ſince my departure from England. In fome 
parts the grounds were laid out in a pleaſing 

and natural manner; but in general the old 
ſtyle of gardening prevailed, and continually 
preſented us with rows of clipped yew- trees, 
long ſtraight canals, and a profuſion of pre- 
poſterous ſtatues. Hercules was preſiding 
at a fountain, with a retinue of gilded Cupids, 
dolphins and lamias : every little ſtructure 
was a pantheon ; and every grove. was haunted 
by its Apollos and Dianas ; but the principal 
deity in the place ſeemed to be a female figure 
holding a cornucopia reverſed, which, inſtead 
of diſtributing, as uſual, all kinds of fruit, 
grain, and flowers, poured out crowns, coro- 
nets, and mitres. But the reign of all theſe 
deities was doomed to be very ſhort : under 
the auſpices of her preſent majeſty all theſe 
inſtances of groteſque taſte were to be re- 
moved, and give place to more natural orna- 
5 65 ments. 


G. 2. Mois d We oe 
ments. This palace and gardens are at the 
extremity of the ſuburbs, within the com- 
paſs of the exterior rampart which encircles 
the whole town. 5 

We ſoon ceaſed to be ſurprized that our 
carriage was provided with four horſes, no- 
thing being more common than to meet the 


equipages of the nobility with complete ſets, 


driving merely about the ſtreets of Moſcow. 
As the city is of ſo large a compaſs, a great 
number of hackney-carriages are ſtationed in 
the ſtreets for the convenience of carrying 
paſſengers to the different quarters. Theſe 
vehicles are without tops, have moſtly four 
wheels, and are provided either with a long 
bench, or one, two, or three ſeparate ſeats, 
like arm- chairs, placed ſide- ways: their fares 
are ſo reaſonable, that ſervants occaſionally 
uſe them upon errands to diſtant parts of the 


city. The coachman generally drives a full . 


trot, at the rate of eight or nine miles in an 
hour. 

September 1. This morning we received 
a card of invitation from Count Oſterman, 
governor of Moſcow, to dinner for the 22d 
of Auguſt; but, as it was the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber, our ſervant, who took the meſſage, came 
laughing into the room, and informed us, 
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that we were invited to an entertainment 
which was paſt : he added, that he had en- 
deavoured to convince the perſon who brought 
the card of the miſtake ; but the man inſiſted 
that the enſuing day was the 22d of Auguſt. 
It was indeed a natural miſtake. in our ſer- 
vant, who did not know that the Ruſſians 
ſtill adhered to the old ſtyle; and as he had 
paſſed the 22d of Auguſt in Lithuania, it 1s 
no wonder that he was ſurprized at finding 
it again ſo ſoon at Moſcow. 

Until the reign of Peter the Great the Ruſ- 
ſians began their year in September, and dated 
their zra from the creation of the world *, and 
not from the nativity of our Saviour. In 
1700 Peter inſtituted a grand jubilee at Moſ- 
cow ; and ordained, that from that period 
the year ſhould commence in January, and be 
computed from the Chriſtian æra, according 
to the old ſtyle then in uſe in England. Out 
of veneration to his memory no alteration has 
been ſince made in the Ruſſian calendar; fo 
that at preſent Ruſſia, and ſome of the pro- 
teſtant Swiſs republics, are the only European 
nations who {till retain the old ſtyle. | 


* They reckoned alſo, according to the opinion of the 


Greeks, 5508 years, inſtead of only 3369, from the 
creation to the nativity. 
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The ſame morning we carried a letter of 
recommendation from count Stakelbergh, the 
Ruſſian embaſſador at Warſaw, to prince 
Volkonſki governor of the province, who re- 
ceived us with great frankneſs and cordiality, 
and immediately invited us to dinner, deſiring 
us to conſider his table as ours as long as we 
continued at Moſcow. The prince is in his 
67th year, and remembered, when he was about 
thirteen, to have ſeen Peter the Great: him 
he deſcribed as very tall, above fix feet in 
height, ſtrong and well made, with his head 
ſlouching and awry, of a dark complexion, 
and a countenance continually ſubject to diſ- 
tortions ; adding, he was generally dreſſed in 
his green uniform, or a plain brown coat ; was 
remarkable for the fineneſs of his linen, wore 
his ſhort black hair without powder, and 
whiſkers. The prince amuſed us with relat- 
ing ſeveral curious anecdotes of that great 
monarch, and, amongſt others, the following, 

which he received from prince Mentchikof. 
After the battle of Pultava, while prince 
Volkonſki, the father of our noble hoſt, was 
following Charles XII. with a corps of light 
horſe, and was at no great diſtance from him, an 
aid-de-camp brought an order from Ment- 
chikof to halt: he obeyed, but diſpatched a 
D d 2 meſſenger 
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meſſenger to acquaint the prince, that he was 
purſuing the king of Sweden with the faireſt 
proſpect of overtaking him. Mentchikof was 
greatly aſtoniſhed at this meſſage, as no or- 
ders for diſcontinuing the purſuit had iſſued 
from him : and his ſuppoſed aid-de-camp who 
delivered them was never diſcovered. As 
Peter, when informed of this tranſaction, in- 
ſtituted no inquiry concerning the perſon 
who had probably prevented the capture of 
his moſt formidable rival; it is ſupected that 
the ſtratagem was contrived by himſelf, in 
order to avoid being embarraſſed with a pri- 
ſoner, whom he would be unwilling either 
to releaſe, or to detain long in captivity. 

Nothing can exceed the hoſpitality of the 
Ruſſians. We never paid a morning viſit 
to any nobleman without being detained to 
dinner: we alſo conſtantly received ſeveral 
general invitations; but, conſidering them 
as mere compliments, we were unwilling 
to intrude ourſelves without further notice. 
We ſoon found, however, that the principal 
perſons of diſtinction kept open tables, and 
were highly obliged by our reſorting to them 
without ceremony. Prince Volkonſki in par- 
ticular, having caſually diſcovered that we 
had dined the preceding day at our inn, po- 


litely 
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litely upbraided us; repeating his aſſurances, 
that his table was ours, and that whenever 
we were not particularly engaged, he ſhould 
always expect us for his gueſts. Indeed the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions can ſcarcely do juſtice 
to the attention and kindneſs of this excel- 
lent nobleman: not content with admitting 
us to his table without form, he was anxious 

that our curioſity ſhould be gratified with the 
ſight of every remarkable object at Moſcow; 
he ordered his aid- de- camp to accompany us 
to different parts of the city; and as we were 
extremely deſirous to become acquainted with 
Mr. Muller, the celebrated hiſtorian of this 
country, he one day invited that reſpectable 
old gentleman to meet us at dinner. 
Gerard Frederick Muller, a native of Ger- 
many, was born, in 1705) at Herforden, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia. He came into 
Ruſſia during the reign of Catharine I.; 
and was not long afterwards admitted into 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, of which 
ſociety he is one of the moſt antient members. 
In 1731, ſoon after the acceſſion of the empreſs 
Anne, he commenced, at the expence of the 
crown, his travels over European Ruſſia, and 
into the extreme parts of Siberia. He was 
ahſent ſeveral years upon this expedition; 
Dd 3 and 
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and did not return to Peterſburgh until the 
reign of Eliſabeth. The preſent empreſs, 
an able judge and rewarder of merit, con- 
ferred upon him a very ample ſalary, and 
appointed him counſellor of ſtate and keeper 
of the archives at Moſcow, where he has 
reſided about ſixteen years. He collected, 
during his travels, the moſt ample materials 
for the hiſtory and geography of this exten- 
ſive empire, which was ſcarcely known to 
the Ruſſians themſelves, before his valuable 
reſearches were given to the world in various 
publications. His principal work is a a“ Col- 
« Iection of Ruſſian Hiſtories ®,” in nine vo- 
lumes octavo, printed at different intervals at 
the preſs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
The firſt part came out in 1732, and the laſt 
in 1764. This ſtorehouſe of information and 
literature, in regard to the antiquities, hiſtory, 
geography, and commerce of Ruſſia, and many 


of the neighbouring countries, conveys the 


moſt indiſputable proofs of the author's learn- 
ing, diligence, and fidelity. To this work 
the accurate and indefatigable writer has ſuc- 
ceſſively added many other valuable per- 
formances upon ſimilar ſubjects, both in the 


* Samlung Ruſſiſcher Geſchichte, 


3 German 
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German and Ruſſian languages, which elucidate 
various parts in the hiſtory of this empire. 

Mr. Muller ſpeaks and writes the German, 
Ruſſian, French, and Latin tongues with 
ſurprizing fluency ; and reads the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Greek with 
great facility. His memory is ſtill ſur- 
prizing ; and his accurate acquaintance with 
the minuteſt incidents of the Ruſſian annals 
almoſt ſurpaſſes belief. 

At the concluſion of the dinner at prince 
Volkonſki's, I had the pleaſure of accom- 
panying this eminent hiſtorian to his houſe, 
and paſſed ſome hours in his library. He 
poſſeſſes moſt of the books in the different 
languages of modern Europe which treat of 
Ruſſia : the Engliſh writers who have written 
upon this country are far more numerous than 
I imagined. His collection of ſtate-papers 
and manuſcripts is invaluable : they are all 
arranged in the exacteſt order, and claſſed 
into ſeveral volumes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages to whom 
they principally relate; ſuch as Peter I. 
Catharine I. Menzikof, Oſterman, &c. * 


Every 


* The empreſs has lately purchaſed this fine collection 
of books and manuſcripts for C. 2000. Bachmeiſter Ruſſ. 
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Every lover of literature muſt regret, that 
Mr. Muller, who is admirably. qualified for 
the taſk, has not favoured the public with a 
regular, unbroken hiſtory of this country: 
eſpecially as, on account of his advanced age, 
an undertaking of this kind, although all the 
materials are already prepared, cannot now be 
expected from him: he muſt therefore con- 
ſign to others the uſe of thoſe papers, which 
he has ſo diligently accumulated. He will, 
however, always be conſidered as the great 
father of Ruſſian hiſtory, as well from the 
excellent ſpecimens he himſelf has produced, 
as from the vaſt fund 'of information which 
he bequeaths to future hiſtorians. 

Sept. 10. This day being facred to 
Alexander Nevſki, a faint highly revered 
by the Ruſſians, and in whoſe honour an 
order of knighthood is inſtituted, was kept 
with great ſolemnity and magnificence. Ser- 
vice was performed in the principal churches 
of Moſcow with all the pageantry peculiar to 
the Greek religion ; and the governor of the 


Bib. for 1781, p. 554. This great patroneſs of letters 
has conſigned to Mr. Muller the charge of arranging and 


printing, at her expence, a Collection of Treaties between 


Rufiia and the other powers, in the form of Dumont's | 


Corps Diplomatique. 
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province gave a ſplendid entertainment, to 
which the principal nobility and clergy of 
this city were invited. As ſtrangers we 
were deſirous of obſerving the ceremonies 
of the day, and by the attention of our ac- 
quaintance our curioſity was amply gratified. 
But before I proceed to give a deſcription 
of what occurred upon this occaſion ; it may 
be neceſſary to premiſe a ſhort account of the 
faint who gave riſe to this feſtival, and who, 
though adored by the Ruſſians, is ſcarcely 
known beyond the limits of this country. 
Alexander Nevſki, a name more reſpectable 
than moſt of the ſaints who fill the Ruſſian 
calendar, was ſon of the great-duke Yaroſlaf, 
and flouriſhed in the beginning of the 13th 
century, at a period when his country had 
been reduced to the utmoſt extremity by a 
combination of formidable enemies. He re- 
pulſed an army of Swedes and Teutonic 
knights, and wounded the king of Sweden 
with his own hand on the bank of the Neva, 
from whence he obtained the appellation of 
Neviki. He defeated the Tartars in ſeveral 
engagements, and delivered his country from 
a diſgraceful tribute impoſed by the ſucceſſors 
of Zinghis Khan. His life ſeems to have 
been almoſt one continued ſcene of action; 


and 
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and he ſhewed ſuch proweſs, and performed 
ſuch almoſt incredible acts of valour, that 
it is no wonder ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
people ſhould conſider him as a ſuperior 
being, and ſhould conſecrate his memory: 
indeed, of all idolatry, that which is paid 
to real merit, and in gratitude for real ſer- 
vices, is the moſt natural, and the moſt 
excuſable. He died about the year 1262 
at Gorodetz near Niſhnei Novogorod. The 
great ſuperiority of his character was evinced, 
as well by victories which diſtinguiſhed the 
Ruſſian arms during his life, as by the nu- 
merous defeats which immediately took place 
on his deceaſe. 

The morning of this anniverſary was uſhered 
in by the ringing of bells uncommonly loud ; 
inceſſant peals reſounded in every quarter of 
the city, but more particularly in the Krem- 
lin, which contains the principal churches 


and the largeſt bells. Before eleven we paid 


our reſpects to prince Volkonſki, who, as 
governor of the province of Moſcow, had 
a levee: he wore the red ribband of the 
order of St. Alexander, and received the 
compliments of the principal nobility and 
gentry. From the levee we repaired to the 
cathedral of St. Michael, and were preſent 

| at 
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at high maſs, performed by the archbiſhop 


of Roſtof. The church was filled with 


ſuch an immenſe concourſe of people, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty we could 
penetrate to the bottom of the ſteps leading 
to the ſhrine, at the top of which the biſhop 
ſtood whenever he came forth to addreſs the 
congregation. The confuſion ariſing from 
the croud, and the rapid ſucceſſion of va- 
rious ceremonies, ſo diſtracted our attention, 
as to render us incapable of diſcriminating 
the different parts of the ſervice. We could 
only obferve in general a great diſplay of 
- pomp and ſplendour, and many ceremonies 
ſimilar to thoſe deſcribed on a former oc- 
caſion *, with the addition of ſeveral others 
appropriated to the greater feſtivals of the 
Ruſſian church. 

At the concluſion of the ſervice, which 
laſted two hours, we returned to prince 
Volkonſki's; where about ninety perſons 
were aſſembled at an entertainment given in 


honour of the day: when the archbiſhop of 


Roſtof entered the room, the prince roſe to 
meet him at the door, and kiſſed his hand 
after the prelate had made the ſign of the 


* P. 364. 
croſs; 
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croſs; he paid the fame mark of reſpect to 
two other biſhops; and the greateſt part of 
the company ſucceſſively followed the prince's 
example. Being preſented to the archbiſhop, 
I had the honour of holding a long conver- 
fation with him in the Latin tongue, which 
he ſpoke with great fluency. He appeared 
to be a ſenſible well-informed man, and well 
verſed in various branches of literature : he 


"a peruſed the works of ſeveral of our beſt 


divines, either originally written, or tranſlated 
into Latin, and mentioned their compoſitions 
with great applauſe. I troubled him with 
| ſeveral queſtions relative to the ſervice of the 
Ruſſian church, which he anſwered with great 
readineſs and condeſcenſion. He told me that 
the Bible is tranſlated into Sclavonian ; that 
the liturgy is written in that language, which 
is the mother-tongue of the Ruſſian ; and 
that therefore the ſtyle of the ſacred writings, 
though ſomewhat antient and obſolete, is yet 
underſtood without much difficulty even by 
the common people. He informed me, that 
the clergy are divided into ſecular and re- 
gular prieſts: that the latter, from whom 
are Choſen the dignitaries of the church, 
are not permitted to marry ; that the ſeculars 
are the pariſh-prieſts, and from a literal ob- 
ſervation 
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ſervation of St. Paul's precept, the huſband 
of one wife, are required, as a qualifica- 
tion for orders, to marry ; and, on the ſpirit 
of the ſame tenet, are after the death of their 
wives deemed unfit for the ſacred function. 
The diſqualification ariſing from widowhood 
may, indeed, be healed by the biſhop's diſ- 
penſation &; but the operation of a ſecond 
marriage is final, and irrevocably divorces 
from the altar. The archbiſhop was po- 
litely continuing to acquaint me with many 
other circumſtances peculiar to their eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, when the converſation 
was interrupted by a - ſummons to dinner. 
A ſmall table in the corner of the with- 
drawing room, as 1s the uſual cuſtom in this 
country, had been previouſly covered with 
plates of caviare, red-herring, bread, butter, 
and cheeſe, and different ſorts of /zgueurs ; 
to which the company helped themſelves 
before they adjourned to dinner. 

About ninety perſons fat down to table. 
The entertainment was ſplendid and profuſe. 
During the ſecond courſe, a large glaſs with 
a cover was brought to prince Volkonſki ; 


* In general the ſecular prieft, when a widower, is re- 
ceived into a monaſtery, 


who, 
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who, ſtanding up, delivered the cover to the 
archbiſhop, who fat next him, filled the glaſs 
with champagne, and drank the empreſs's 
health, which was accompanied with a diſ- 
charge of cannon. The archbiſhop followed 
his example, and the glaſs was in like man- 
ner circulated round the table. The healths 
of the great-duke, of the great-ducheſs, and 
of their ſon prince Alexander, were then ſuc- 
ceſſively toaſted with the ſame ceremonies ; 
after which count Panin aroſe, and drinking a 
return of thanks to prince Volkonſki as maſter 
of the feaſt, was joined by the whole com- 
pany. When each toaſt was named by the 
prince, all the perſons at table got up out 
of reſpect, and remained ſtanding while he 
drank. The reader will excuſe the men- 
tion of theſe particulars on this and other 
occaſions; as they may be deemed not un- 
worthy of notice, becauſe they are ſometimes 
characteriſtics of national manners. 


During our ſtay at Moſcow we frequently 


experienced the hoſpitality of count Alexey 
Orlof, who, in the laſt war with the Porte, 
commanded the Ruſſian fleet in the Archi- 
pelago, and burnt the Turkiſh armament in 
the bay of 'Tcheſme, for which action he has 
been honoured with the title of Teheſminſki. 

The 
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The cuſtom of conferring an additional name 
for the performance of ſignal ſervices to the 
country was, in imitation of the Romans, 
uſually practiſed by Conſtantine and his ſuc- 
ceſſors the Greek emperors, who reigned at 
Conſtantinople. From that quarter it pro- 
bably paſſed to the Ruſſians, who in the 
earlier times of their hiſtory gave appella- 
tions of this kind to ſome of their illuſtrious 
leaders. Thus the great-duke Alexander was, 
called Nevſki for his victory over the Swedes 
near the Neva; and his great-grandſon De- 
metrius Ivanovitch was denominated Donſki, 
for his conqueſt of the Tartars upon the 
banks of the Don. This cuſtom, which 
had long been diſcontinued, has been lately 
revived by the preſent empreſs. Accordingly 
Marſhal Romanzof received the denomination 
of Zadunaiſki from his victories ſouth of the 
Danube; prince Dolgorucki that of Crimſki 
for his ſucceſſes in the Crimea; and count 
Orlof this of Tcheſminſki from the action in 
the bay of Tcheſme. 

The houſe of count Orlof is ſituated at the 
extremity of one of the ſuburbs, upon an ele- 
vated ſpot, commanding a fine view of the 
vaſt city of Moſcow and the neighbouring 
country. A number of ſeparate buildings 


occupy 
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occupy a large tract of ground. The offices, 
ſtables, manage, and other detached ſtructures, 
are entirely of brick; the foundation and lower 
ſtory of the n are built with the 
ſame materials; but the upper part is of 
wood *, neatly painted of a green colour. 
We carried a letter of recommendation from 
prince Staniſlaus Poniatowſki, the king of 
Poland's nephew, to the count, who received 
us with great frankneſs and cordiality, and 
detained us at dinner: he deſired us to lay 
aſide all form ; ; adding, that he was a plain 
man, had a high eſteem for the Engliſh 
nation, and ſhould be happy to render us 
every {ſervice in his power during our ſtay at 
Moſcow. We had the pleaſure of dining 
ſeveral times with him, and always met 
with the moſt polite reception. The count 
ſeemed to live in the true ſtyle of old Ruſſian 
hoſpitality ; kept an open table, abounding 
with a great variety of Greek wines, which 
he brought with him from his expedition 
into the Ah One diſh, ſerved -on 


* Wooden houſes are by many perſons in this country 


ſuppoſed to be warmer and more wholeſome than thoſe of 


brick and ſtone, which is the reaſon why ſeveral of the 
Ruſſian nobility chuſe that part of the houſe, which they 
inhabit themſelves, to be conſtructed with wood, 


his 
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his plentiful board, muſt be particularly men- 
tioned as extremely delicious, and only in- 
ferior to our beſt veniſon; it was a quarter 
of an Aſtracan ſheep, Wa rn for the 
quantity and flavour of the fat &. | 
We had muſic during dinner, which in- 
deed generally made a part of the entertain- 
ment at the tables of the nobility. We 
obſerved alſo another very uſual inſtance of 
parade ; namely, a great number of retainers 
and dependents, mixed with ſervants, but 
ſeldom aſſiſting in any menial office: they 
occaſionally ſtood round their lord's chair, 
and ſeemed infinitely pleaſed whenever they 
were diſtinguiſhed by a nod or a ſmile. In 
this train there was an Armenian not long 
arrived from Mount Caucaſus, who, agreeably 
to the cuſtom of his country, inhabited a tent 


® In the court-yard I obſerved ſeveral ſheep of this ſpe- 

cies ranging about the ſtables, ſo perfectly tame that they 
ſuffered us to ſtroke them. They are almoſt as large as 
| fallow deer, but with much ſhorter legs: they have no 
horns, long flowing ears, and, inſtead of tails, a large bunch 
of fat, ſometimes weighing thirty pounds. Mr. Pennant 
has given an engraving of theſe ſheep in his Hiſtory of 
Quadrupeds, which he has accompanied with an accurate 
| deſcription. 
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pitched in the garden, and covered with a 
thick kind of felt. His dreſs conſiſted of 
2 long looſe robe tied with a faſh, large 
breeches, and boots : his hair was cut, in 
the manner of the Tartars, in a circular 
form; his arms were a poignard, and a 
bow of buffalo's horn ſtrung with the finews 
of the ſame animal. He was extremely 
attached to his maſter ; when he, was firſt 
preſented, he voluntarily took an oath of 
fealty, and ſwore, in the true language of 
Eaſtern hyperbole, to attack all the count's 
enemies ; - offering, as a proof of the ſincerity 
of this declaration, to cut off his own ears ; 
he alſo withed that all the fickneſs, which at 
any time threatened his maſter, might be 
transferred to himſelf, He examined our 


clothes, and ſeemed delighted with pointing 


out the ſuperiority of his own dreſs in the 
article of convenience ; he threw himſelf into 


different attitudes with uncommon agility, 


and defied us to follow his example ; he 
danced a Calmuc dance, which conſiſted in 
ſtraining every muſcle, and writhing his body 
into various contortions without ſtirring from 
the ſpot : he beckoned us into the garden, 


took gyeat pleaſure in ſhowing us his tent 
and 
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and his arms; and ſhot ſeveral arrows to an 
amazing height. We were ſtruck with the 
unartificial character of this Armenian, who 
ſeemed like a wild-man juſt beginning to be 
civilized, 

Count Orlof, wha is very fond of the 
manage, is eſteemed to have, though not 
the largeſt, yet the fineſt ſtud in Ruſſia ; 
and he was fo obliging as to gratify our 
curioſity by carrying us to ſee it near his 
country-houſe, at the diſtance of about fifteen 
miles from Moſcow. He conveyed us in 
his own carriage drawn by ſix horſes, har- 
neſſed with ropes, and placed two in front, 
and four a-breaſt in the hinder row: an 
empty coach, with fix horſes, ranged two 
by two, followed for parade. He was at- 
tended by four huſſars, and the above- 
mentioned Armenian accoutred with his bow 
and quiver : the latter continually ſhouted 
and waved his hand with the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions of tranſport ; he occaſionally gal- 
loped his horſe cloſe to the carriage, then 
ſuddenly ſtopped, and wheeled round. to 
the right or left with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. 

In our route we paſſed ſeveral large con- 
E e 2 vents, 
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vents, ſurrounded, like many of the mo- 
naſteries in this country, with ſtrong walls 
and battlements of brick, ſo as to have the 
appearance of ſmall fortreſſes; croſſed the 
Moſkva twice, and came in about two hours 
into a ſpacious circular plain of luxuriant 
paſture, in the midſt of which riſes an in- 
ſulated hill, with the count's houſe on the 
top. This ſeat commands a beautiful view 
of the circular plain, watered by the Moſkva, 
and ſkirted by gentle hills, whoſe ſides pre- 
ſent a rich variety of wood, corn, and paſ- 
tures. 


in the plain: it conſiſted of a conſiderable 
number of the fineſt ſtallions, and above fixty 
brood-mares, moſt of whom had foals. The 
collection was gleaned from the moſt diſtant 
quarters of the globe, from Arabia, Turkey, 
Tartary, Perſia, and England. The count 
obtained the Arabians during his expedition 
in the Archipelago, ſome as preſents from 
Ali-Bey, - others by purchaſe or by conqueſt 
from the Turks: amongſt theſe he chiefly 
prized four horſes (two of which we had 
noticed in the manage at Moſcow) of the 
true Corhlean breed, ſo much eſteemed in 

Arabia, 


The greateſt part of the ſtud was grazing 
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Arabia, and ſo ſeldom ſeen out of their native 


country. 
The count, after having politely attended 


us himſelf to the ſtud and about the grounds, 


regaled us with a moſt elegant entertainment, 
at which his vivacity lent charms to his ſplen- 
dour and hoſpitality. In our return to Moſ- 
cow, we made a circuit to a ſmall village 
about ſix miles from the capital, where a 
villa was erecting for the empreſs, called 
Tzaricino: it conſiſted, beſide the principal 
building, of eight or ten detached ſtructures 
in the Gothic taſte, which were prettily diſ- 
perſed among the plantations. The ſituation 
is romantic, a riſing ground backed with 
wood, and a large piece of water embracing 
the foot of the hill. 

J cannot forbear to mention in this place 
an act of almoſt Eaſtern magnificence, which 
this viſit ſome time afterwards occaſioned. 
One morning in the enſuing winter, at Peterſ- 
burgh, one of the fineſt among the Arabian 
horſes, which Lord Herbert had greatly ad- 
mired at Moſcow, was ſent to him, accom- 
panied with the following note. 


My Lord, I obſerved that this horſe 
* pleaſed you, and therefore deſire your ac- 
LE? e ceptance 
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* ceptance of him. I received him as a pre- 
s ſent from Ali-Bey. He is a true Arabian 
« of the Cochlean race, and in the late war 
« was brought by the Ruſſian ſhips from 
* Arabia to me while I was in the Archi- 
* pelago. I wiſh he may be as ſerviceable 
to you as he has been to me; and I remai 
* with eſteem, your obedient ſervant, 
Count ALEXEY. ORLOF 
TcHESMINSKI.” 


This valuable horſe was ſent from Peterſ- 
burgh to England, and is now in the Earl of 
Pembroke's poſſeſſion. 

At the cloſe of an entertainment, which 
the count one day gave us at Moſcow, he in- 
troduced us to the fight of a Ruſſian boxing- 
match, which is a favourite diverſion among 
the common people. We repaired to the 
manage, where we found about three hundred 
peaſants aſſembled. They divided themſelves 
into two parties, each of which choſe a chief, 


who called out the combatants,” and pitted 


them againſt each other: only a ſingle pair 
was allowed to engage at the ſame time. 


They did not ſtrip as with us, and had on 


thick leathern gloves with thumb pieces, but 
with no' ſeparations for the fingers. From 
the 
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the ſtiffneſs of the leather they could ſcarcely 


double their fiſts; and many of them ſtruck 


open-handed. Their attitudes were very dif- 
ferent from thoſe uſed by boxers in England : 
they advanced the left foot and fide ; ſtretched 


the left arm towards the adverſary in order 
repel his blows; and kept the right arm 
inging at ſome diſtance from the. other. 
They generally ſtruck in a circular direction 
at the face and head, never attacked the breaſt 
or ſides, and ſeemed to have no notion of aim- 
ing a blow directly forwards. When any 
_ combatant felled his antagoniſt to the ground, 
he was declared victor, and the conteſt be- 
tween that pair immediately ceaſed. During 
our ſtay we were witneſs to about twenty ſuc- 
ceſſive combats. Some of the men were of 
vaſt ſtrength ; but their mode of fighting pre- 
vented any miſchief from its exertion ; nor 
did we perceive any of thoſe fractures and 
contuſions in which boxing-matches in Eng- 
land ſo frequently terminate. Both parties 
were highly intereſted in favour of their re- 
ſpective champions; and ſeemed at times in- 
clined to enter the liſts in their ſupport; but 
the firſt appearance of diſpute, or growing 
heat, was humanely checked by the count, 
| EE 4 who 
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who acted as mediator : a kind word, or even 
a nod from him, inſtantly compoſed all dif- 


ferences. When he appeared defirous to put 


an end to the combats, they humbly requeſt- 
ed his permiſſion to honour them with his 
preſence a little longer ; upon his aſſent, they 


bowed their heads to the ground, and ſeemed. 
as pleaſed as if they had received the higheſt 


favour. The count is greatly beloved by his 
peaſants, and their ſtern countenances would 
melt into the moſt affectionate ſoftneſs at his 
approach, 

We made an agreeable excurſion to Mi- 
kaulka, the villa of count Peter Panin, a 
Ruſſian nobleman of the firſt diſtinction, who 
ſignalized himſelf in the late war againſt the 
Turks, by the taking of Bender; and more 
recently by the defeat and capture of the rebel 
Pugatchef. This villa is fituated at the diſ- 
tance of fix miles from Moſcow, in the midſt 
of a large foreſt. The count originally pur- 
poſed to haye raiſed a grand edifice of brick, 
after a deſign of his late wife; but upon her 


death he abandoned this project, and content- 


ed himſelf with a comfortable wooden houſe 
at the extremity of his grounds, which he at 
firſt erected only as a temporary habitation. 

|; His 
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His offices, ſtables, coach-houſes, dog-ken- 
nels, - lodgings for his huntſmen and other 
menial ſervants, form two long rows of de- 
tached wooden buildings, all with uniform 
fronts and neatly painted. The grounds are 
prettily laid out in the ſtyle of our parks, with 
gentle ſlopes, ſpacious lawns of the fineſt ver- 
dure, ſcattered plantations, and a large piece 
of water fringed with wood. We could not 
avoid feeling extreme ſatisfaction at obſervin g. 
that the Engliſh ſtyle of gardening had pene- 
| trated even into theſe diſtant regions. The 
Engliſh taſte, indeed, can certainly diſplay 
itſelf in this country to great advantage, where 
the parks are extenſive, and the verdure, dur- 
ing their ſhort ſummer, uncommonly beauti- 
ful. Moſt of the Ruſſian nobles have gar- 
deners of our nation, and reſign themſelves 
implicitly to their direction. The count, who 
is fond of country diverſions, had a pack of 
hounds chiefly of the Engliſh breed, conſiſting 
of an indiſcriminate mixture of harriers, ſtag 
and fox-hounds, ſelected without any regard to 
their ſizes or ſorts. With this ſame pack he 
hunted wolves, deer, foxes, and hares. He 
poſſeſſed likewiſe a fine breed of Ruſſian grey- 
hounds, in high eſtimation for their ſwiftneſs : 

they 
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they are ſhaggy and wire-haired, and ſome 
of them are taller than the largeſt Newfound- 
land dog I ever ſaw. 

The count - entertained us with a moſt 
ſumptuous dinner : we were particularly ſtruck 
with the quantity and quality of the fruit 
which made its appearance in the deſert : 
pines, peaches, apricots, grapes, pears, cher- 
ries, none of which can in this country be 
obtained without the aſſiſtance of hot-houſes, 
were ſerved in the greateſt profuſion. There 
was a delicious ſpecies of ſmall melon, which 
had been ſent by land carriage from Aſtracan 
to Moſcow, though at the diſtance of a thou- 
fand miles*. One inſtance of elegance which 
diſtinguiſhed the deſert, and had the prettieſt 
effect imaginable, muſt not be omitted: at 
the upper and lower end of the table were 
placed two china vaſes containing cherry- 
trees in full leaf, and fruit hanging on the 
boughs, which was gathered by the company. 
We obſerved alſo in the deſert a curious ſpe- 
cies of apple, which is not uncommon in the 


neighbourhood of Moſcow : it is ſomewhat 


®* Theſe melons ſometimes coſt five pounds apiece, and 
at other times they may be purchaſed in the — = 
Moſcow for leis than half a crown apiece, 


larger 
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larger than a golden- pippin, is of the colout 
and tranſparency of pale amber, and has an 
exquiſite flavour; the Ruſſians call it Navl- 
nich. The tree thrives here in the open air 
without any particular attention to its culture, 
but degenerates in other countries ; its ſlips 


and feed, when planted in a foreign ſoil, have 


hitherto produced only a common ſort of ap- 
ple, but never the tranſparent ſpecies. 

In returning from Mikaulka we paſſed 
cloſe to the villa of count Razomouſki Het- 
man of the Ukraine, which had more the 
reſemblance of a little town than a country 


houſe. It conſiſted of forty or fifty buildings 


of different ſizes; ſome of brick, others of 


wood ; ſome painted, and others plain. The 
count maintains his guard, a numerous train 
of retainers, and a large band of muſicians, 
The Ruſſian nobles diſplay a great degree of 
grandeur and magnificence in their houſes, 
domeſtics, and way of living. Their palaces 
at and near Moſcow are ſtupendous piles of 
buildings; and I am informed that their man- 
fions, at a diſtance from Moſcow and Peterſ- 
| burgh, are upon a ſtill grander ſcale ; where 
they reſide as independent princes, like the 
feudal barons in early times; have their ſe- 


I parate 
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parate courts of juſtice, and govern their 
vaſſals with an almoſt unlimited ſway. 

I did not expect to have found in this nor- 
thern climate a kind of Vauxhall, which our 
curioſity led us to viſit. It is ſituated at the 
furtheſt extremity of the ſuburbs in a ſequeſ- 
tered ſpot, which has more the appearance of 
the country than of a town. We entered by 
a covered way, ſimilar to that at our Vaux- 
hall, into the gardens, which were ſplendidly 
illuminated. There was an elegant rotunda 
for the company to walk in, either in cold 
or rainy weather, and ſeveral apartments for 
tea or ſupper, The entrance money was four 
ſhillings. The proprietor is an Engliſhman, 
whoſe name is Mattocks. The encourage- 
ment he met with from the natives on this 
occaſion had enabled him to engage in con- 
ſtructing, at a very conſiderable expence, a 
ſpacious theatre of brick ; and, as an indem- 
nification, he had obtained from the empreſs 
an excluſive patent for all plays, and public 
maſquerades, during ten years from the time 
of its completion. 

The fineſt view of Moſcow is from an 
eminence about four or five miles from the 
town, of which I have forgotten the Ruſſian 

name, 
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name, but its ſignification in Fngliſh is Spar- 
row-hill : upon this eminence were the ruins 
of a large palace built by Alexey Michaele- 
vitch. Upon our return we ſtopped at Vaſi- 

liofſki, the villa of prince Dolgorucki, which 
ſtands upon the brow of the ſame hill. The 
Moſkva, which is here broader than in its 
uſual courſe, runs at its foot in a ſemi-circle; 
and the vaſt city of Moſcow lies open before 
it : the houſe is a large wooden building, to 
which we aſcended by three terraſſes. The 
preſent poſſeſſor of this villa is prince Dol- 
gorucki Crimſki, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his repeated victories over the Turks in the 
Crimea, and by the conqueſt of that penin- 
ſula. The models of ſeveral fortreſſes, which 
he beſieged and took, are placed in the gar- 
dens ; I particularly remarked thoſe of Yeni- 
kale, Kerſch, and Precop. 

In paſſing through the apartments, the 
various reverſes of fortune which have befallen 
the family of Dolgorucki, occurred forcibly 
to my recollection ; eſpecially when I ſurveyed 
the portrait of the princeſs Catharine Dolgo- 
rucki, whoſe adventures, ſo pathetically de- 


icribed by Mrs. Vigor *, afford one of the 


cee Letters from Ruſſia, by a Lady. 
moſt 
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moſt affecting ſtories in the annals of hiſtory. 
That unfortunate princeſs, after having been 
torn from the perſon ſhe loved, was be- 
trothed againſt her inclination to the emperor 
Peter II. On his deceaſe ſhe became a mo- 
mentary ſovereign; but was almoſt as in- 
ſtantly hurried from the palace to a dungeon, 
where ſhe languiſhed during the whole reign 
of the empreſs Anne. Being at length re- 
leaſed upon the acceſſion of Elizabeth, ſhe 
married count Bruce, and died without leaving 
any iſſue, 
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